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THE ADMINISTRATION: THE PARTY. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE, Ag’ D WHAT IS TO BE DONE. 


A Paresiventiat election has usually 
been deemed the most violent and trying 
movement of our civil system. Its original 
regulation received the especial care of the 
framers of our Constitution, and its subse- 
quent working has centred the attention of 
all who have watched our great republican 
experiment. It is the most formidable of 
our organic operations, because it is the 
least frequent, and, unlike every other, is 
not local in its scope, but simultaneously 
agitates every portion of the national fabric ; 
because it brings most momentous political 
principles into direct collision, and kindles 
most ardent popular passions; and because 
it is the least reducible to the laws and cal- 
culations of political science, and has been 
the least satisfactorily tested in the history 
of nations, It is an inability to sustain this 
same trial that makes a French republic so 
perfectly impracticable, and a consciousness 
of this inability that is now constraining 
France to bend passively under the most op- 
pressive usurpation. Our own civil organi- 
zation has never yet been seriously endan- 
gered, or impaired by this experementum 
crucis, and in no way have its excellence 
and durability been more auspiciously de- 
termined. But our Presidential elections, 
though they have not produced or been 
near producing convulsions or shocks, have 
almost uniformly been attended with power- 
ful perturbations. They have : stimulated 
improper executive interference ; have sus- 
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pended useful legislation; have given wide 
play to chicanery and intrigue; have inter- 
rupted the natural flow of business; have 
stringently and hurtfully compressed party 
bonds; have troubled social relations; have 
wrought up State and sectional animosities ; 
and, for months, have filled the whole coun- 
try with political commotion. Invaluable 
to Americans as has been their enjoyed right 
of electing their Chief Magistrate, its exer- 
cise—though now acknowledged by all the 
world to be without danger—has not been 
free from many admitted evils. 

The present Presidential canvass remark- 
ably differs from its predecessors in its com- 
posed and comparatively innoxious character. 
It has, of course, set professional politicians 
all agog, but has as yet produced little or 
no excitement among the people. The ex- 
ecutive and administrative functions of the 
government go on as equably as ever. No 
where would a stranger in our midst see 
any thing that indicates the recurrence of 
an event which has so often shaken the na- 
tion from centre to circumference. How is 
this unwonted calm to be accounted for? 
The reason is obvious and unmistakable; it 
lies in the general popular contentment with 
the present administration. The calm is 
but the quiet of perfect satisfuction. The 
great stimulus to political as well as to 
every other action, is avoidance of evil; but 
in this case there is no stimulus, because 
there is no evil, either real or fancied. There 
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is no agitation, because the silent, peaceful 
power of attraction is every where predomi- 
nant, There is no movement, because there 
is no motive for a change. 

The present administration went into 
power at the most critical juncture our coun- 
try has ever experienced; and, though it 
has not had the advantage of a party ma- 
jority in either branch of Congress, it has 
carried itself through its difficult term of 
office, thus far, with a sagacity and a success 
that have silenced complaint and challenged 
universal admiration. It has had to meet 
the most momentous foreign and domestic 
questions—questions, upon the decision of 
which depended peace or war abroad; and 
other questions, which involved the issues of 
life or death at home—but it has favorably 
settled them all, and has done it too without 
the sacrifice of a single legal sanction, a sin- 
gle moral principle, or asingle honorable sen- 
timent. Its strength and patriotic courage 
have never failed it an instant under any 
pressure of circumstances, and have through- 
out kept it true to the only safe path, It 
may now justly be said, that at no period 
since the foundation of our government 
have our national affairs, both internal and 
external, been in a more secure or a more 
honorable position than at the present time. 
The administration has been thoroughly 
Washingtonian in principle and in spirit, 
and has been conducted with a wise, com- 
prehensive, unselfish, liberal, conciliatory 
policy, every way worthy of the earlier days 
of the republic. Other administrations 
may have done more to startle or to dazzle, 
but not one, it is certain, has been more sub- 
stantially useful. 

The condition of our country at the time 
of General Taylor’s death, and President 
Fillmore’s accession to office in July, 1850, 
was one of unprecedented danger. The anti- 
slavery movement, which was commenced 
fifteen years before, had been continually 
gathering power and boldness, Artfully 
stimulated and directed by demagogues, it 
had become a controlling political power, 
and had effected the most wonderful party 
changes. The admission or the exclusion of 
slavery from California, Utah, and New- 
Mexico, became the all-exciting question of 
the day, and brought the North and the 
South face to face in stern hostility. The 
opening of the thirty-first Congress was the 
signal for commencing the decisive battle. 
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The House of Representatives at once be- 
came a scene of the fiercest turmoil. Sixty- 
two ballotings were had, in vain, for Speaker, 
and every balloting was made figbting- 
ground. Ambition, pride, selfishness, jeal- 
ousy, passion, hate, fanaticism, in short, every 
feeling that can stimulate energy, were en- 
listed in the hot encounter. It was not until 
the twentieth day, and the sixty-third trial, 
that the Speaker was chosen, and then by an 
expedient totally unprecedented. A _ fort- 
night longer was consumed in completing 
the organization of the House, and the 
whole proceeding, instead of settling any 
thing, left the sectional parties more implaca- 
bly hostile than ever. tn the Senate, too, the 
conflict soon commenced in earnest, and was 
carried on for six months, up to the time of 
General Taylor’s death, with constantly 
increasing vehemence. Reconciliation be- 

me every week more difficult. Two plans 
of settlement were introduced, the one by 
the Executive, partial and temporary, the 
other by a special committee of the Senate, 
complete and permanent; but neither would 
yield to the other, and both were opposed by 
a common enemy. But, mean time, the 
necessity for action was every day becoming 
more urgent. The excitement at the South 
was fearfully increasing, and threats of 
secession were freely proclaimed. The press 
was using the boldest and most inflamma- 
tory language. - State Conventions were 
summoned to provide for an emergency, and 
a general convention of the Southern States 
was held at Nashville, preliminary to the 
formation of a Southern Confederacy if the 
Missouri line of compromise were not 
accepted as an ultimatum. Even the most 
moderate of the Slave States were forming 
a settled purpose to resist the application of 
the Wilmot Proviso, to the last extremity. 
Moreover, the civil condition of the territory 
in question required immediate legislation. 
California was in the most anomalous posi- 
tion, being virtually a State, and yet not a 
member of the Federal Union. Utah had 
no government at all, and New-Mexico noth- 
ing but military rule. A boundary dispute 
between New-Mexico and Texas was fast 
growing into bloody civil war. The Legis- 
lature of Texas, convened in extra session, 
resolved to maintain jurisdiction by force, if 
necessary, Over the disputed region against 
New-Mexico or the United States. Appro- 
priations were made, volunteer companies 
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were raised, aid was proffered by General 
Quitman and other Southern Governors, 
manifestoes were put forth by Southern 
members of Congress, of a determination 
to make common cause with Texas, and a 
violent collision appeared almost inevitable. 

Such was the crisis when Millard Fillmore 
became President, on the 10th of July, 1850; 
a crisis which every way justified the solemn 
declaration of Mr. Webster, three days after- 
wards, in the Senate: “There has not been, 
in- my acquaintance with the people of this 
country, a moment in which so much alarm, 
so much sinking of the heart, has been felt 
at the state of public affairs, in a time of 
peace, as is now experienced.” The death 
of General Taylor had greatly darkened the 
prospect. His Southern birth, his vast per- 
sonal popularity, his devoted patriotism, 
calm temper, and equable judgment, had, it 
seemed, preéminently qualified him to be 
the pacificator of his country. The nation 
mourned his loss in gratitude for the past, 
but more in bitterness for the future. 

Mr. Fillmore took the charge of affairs 
under great disadvantages. A Northern 
man, known to be adverse to slavery on 
principle, and on that ground strenuously 
opposed by the South when a candidate ; 
with no uncommon endowments, or marked 
antecedents, or distinguished reputation ; 
without the natural prestige and influence 
that belongs to a President by popular 
election; and with the prejudice which a 
humiliating example had attached to the 
name of President by accident, he seemed, 
most unfortunately, ill-adapted to the emer- 
gency. But he showed no sign of faltering. 
With firmness and discernment he took the 
bearings of his position, and quickly decided 
his course. A new administration was 
formed, whose ability and all-comprehensive 
Se commanded general confidence. 

he master intellect of the age was its chief 
counsellor. With one accord, casting aside 
all personal considerations, and local ties, 
and sectional influences, the President and 
his Cabinet cut free from the plan of their 
predecessors, and threw their whole influence 
in favor of the Compromise Bill, which, to 
all appearance, was already doomed in the 
Senate. The action of the administration 
admirably combined promptness with wis- 
dom, and firmness with conciliation. A 
message was transmitted to Congress, calling 
attention to the threatening attitude of 
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Texas, declaring a determination to main- 
tain the supremacy of the Federal authority 
over entire New-Mexico, and yet recom- 
mending that the doubtful claim of Texas 
be settled by a liberal indemnity. A strong 
and yet pacific letter was sent to the Gover- 
nor of Texas, explaining the action of the 
previous administration, and removing all 


ground for anger or jealousy; and yet, to be 


prepared for every contingency, military 
reinforcements were dispatched without 
delay to New-Mexico. After acontest, such 
as had never before been waged in an Amer- 
ican hall of legislation, the Compromise was 
prostrated in the Senate, but only for a 
moment; with new form and fresh strength 
it rose again, and prevailed. In the House 
it had to pass throngh another violent but 
shorter struggle, and, after repeated narrow 
escapes, was finally successful. 

Legislation upon this fearful subject was 
now terminated, but the end was not yet. 
It is often far easier to pass laws than to 
make them respected. The province of the 
administration had thus far been to advise ; 
it was now its duty to execute. Majorities 
in both sections of the country were pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the adjustment, each 
because it believed that too much had been 
yielded to the other. At the South, the 
admission of California as a free State, and 
the surrender of slave territory to New- 
Mexico, were denounced with extreme bit- 
terness, and resistance was invoked at all 
hazards. At the North, the Fugitive Slave 
Law was inveighed against and opposed with 
unexampled vehemence. But, from the out- 
set, the administration did its duty. It ap- 
pointed the most trustworthy commissioners ; 
gave all its agents the most ample powers 
and instructions, both in regard to preventing 
resistance to the law and punishing it when it 
occurred ; issued proclamations, and took ad- 
vantage of every proper occasion, by speech 
or letter, to inculeate respect for the legisla- 
tion of the country, and infuse the spirit of 
compromise. Every where, throughout the 
whole land, the Federal authority was main- 
tained with fidelity and vigor, and yet not the 
slightest cause for just offense was given 
either to the North or the South. With 


all these favorable influences, the popular 
excitement, in both sections of the country, 
gradually subsided, and patriotism and pru- 
dence regained their equilibrium. The re- 
‘sult is, that there has not been a period for 
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the last twenty years in which so little sec- 
tional animosity and such general security 
and confidence existed, as at the present time. 

For this happy issue from fearful danger, 
we would accord every meed of praise to 
Henry Clay, and all those other illustrious 
men who have done such gallant battle for 
the Union. But especial honor, we believe, 
is due to the administration, for, without its 
influence, the Compromise could not have 
been passed, and without its whole-souled 
patriotism, its fearless determination, and its 
sound discretion, could not have been suc- 
cessfully executed. If this country has been 
saved from ruin, to whom can more of the 
glory of it belong than to President Fillmore 
and his faithful counsellors ? 

If the administration had done nothing 
but contribute so effectually to the perma- 
nent settlement of these fearfully dangerous 
sectional controversies, it would have earned 
a place among the most beneficial in Ameri- 
can history. But, in its management of do- 
mestic affairs, it has done much else, and 
whatever it has failed to do has been from 
no lack of honest endeavor on its part. It 


has performed its administrative functions 
in its own sphere with perfect fidelity, and 


with no less faithfulness has discharged its 
duty of invoking the attention of Congress 
to every subject which seriously called for 
legislation. It has urged the amendment of 
the tariff so as to destroy present abuses of 
false invoicing and undervaluation, and by 
discriminating specific duties afford better 
prtection to the industry of the country ; it 
1as forcibly presented the justice and neces- 
sity of liberal appropriations for facilitating 
commerce by the improvement of the har- 
bors of our great lakes and sea-coasts, the 
removal of obstructions in the navigation of 
our principal rivers, and the construction of 
a direct line of communication between the 
valley of the Mississippi and the Pacific; it 
has planned and most successfully carried 
out a system of low postage, which has been 
every where hailed as a popular blessing ; it 
has managed the financial concerns of the 
country with great prudence and economy ; 
it has earnestly recommended the formation 
of an Agricultural Bureau, the reorganiza- 
tion of the Naval establishment, the revision 
of the naval code, the appointment of a tri- 
bunal for the adjudication of prifate claims 
against the government; it has made great 
progress towards settling the involved land 
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titles in California, and has adjudged more 
than one hundred thousand applications for 
land bounties on account of service in the 
Mexican War; it has organized Territories, 
run boundary lines, quelled Indian disturb- 
ances; it has exercised its removing power 
sparingly, and its appointing power judi- 
ciously ; has totally refrained from employing 
the much-abused veto prerogative ; has not 
in the least infringed upon the province of 
either of the other codrdinate branches of gov- 
ernment, nor in any improper way sought to 
influence popular elections ; and on all occa- 
sions, in every path of action, has made the 
spirit of our fathers its monitor, and the Con- 
stitution of the country its guide. It has been 
preéminently liberal and tolerant and na- 
tional in its character, and yet has never for- 
gotten its party origin. Though opposed by 
political majorities in both branches of Con- 
gress, it has been true to its Whig principles. 
If it has been unable to consummate man 
Whig measures, it has still done noble Whig 
work ; for, by its auspicious influence, it has 
caused the genuine conservative Whig sen- 
timent to prevail in our halls of legislation, 
and pervade the whole length and breadth 
of the Union. 

But it is chiefly in the sphere of foreign 
relations that an American administration 
has to be skilful and vigorous, for here it is 
invested with the widest discretion, and 
subjected to the heaviest responsibilities, 
The home action of government is cireum- 
scribed by the Constitution and the laws, 
and, in a great measure, depends upon the 
course of legislation ; but its foreign action, 
in order that it may be well directed and 
efficient, and adequate to all emergencies, 
must have the largest range and the freest 
play. It is by virtue of this fact that in every 
great government the direct management of 
foreign affairs is so generally confided to the 
strongest man in the administration. At no 
period have these duties been more momen- 
tous than in this day of revolution and 
change. 

In the conduct of our foreign interests, 
President Fillmore’s administration has won 
signal distinction. It has here manifested a 
power and secured a respect, such as has 
never before been known in the history of 
our government. Its first marked step in 
a foreign direction, was the communication 
sent in reply to the supercilious and im- 
pertinent protest of Chevalier Hulsemann 
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against the action of the former administra- 
tion in reference to Hungary. That com- 
munication, for dignity, perspicuity, and 
force, has few equals in the annals of diplo- 
macy. It gained the applause of the listening 
Senate; filled the whole people with proud 
patriotic elation, and was felt through royal 
circles and through popular ranks, from one 
extremity of Europe to the other. We had 
before, in our own domestic papers of state, 
spoken freely enough of our character, our 
mission, and our destiny; but this was the first 
direct confrontation of ourselves with the 
absolute powers of Europe. It was the first 
immediate assurance to them that, though 
seated in the New World, we do not consi- 
der ourselves isolated among the nations ; 
and that, so far as all legitimate influence 
can avail, that influence should always be 
exerted on the side of a people struggling 
for freedom and independence. So far as 
moral action goes, it was in effect entering 
the very lists of despotism, and throwing 
down the gage of eternal hostility. It was 
pitting, in the eyes of all the world, the prin- 
ciples of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence against the principles of the Lay- 
back circular of the Holy Alliance. 

Mr. Webster's “ expression of the general 
sentiments of the government of the United 
States,” as with simple dignity he styles it, 
had the stronger import in being given with- 
out having been directly called for. The 
Austrian Chargé had no business to take 
official cognizance of a message sent by 
the President to one of the branches of Con- 
gress, for such a message is an entirely 
domestic communication. But, for the bene- 
fit of the absolute powers of Europe, no ad- 
vantage was taken of the irregularity, and 
the opportunity was laid hold of to define 
our relative position to them, with a plain- 
ness that could admit of no doubt, and a 
force that would forbid all protest. The 
letter of Mr. Webster was, for the most part, 
gratuitous, but nothing could have been 
more timely. Had he foreseen the unex- 
ampled and totally unexpected circum- 
stances affecting our foreign policy which 
a single twelvemonth was to bring about, 
he could not have done any thing more ap- 
propriate or more serviceable. He lumi- 
nously exposed to foreign view the mutual 
bearings of our sympathetic encouragement 
with our neutral policy, and forestalled every 
question respecting the intervention doctrine. 





The United States, he said, being the espe- 
cial representative of purely popular princi- 
ples of government, cannot fail to feel a 
warm sympathy for, and wish success to, all 
nations struggling for institutions like its 
own, and yet has no disposition to depart 
from that neutrality towards foreign powers, 
which is among the deepest principles and 
the most cherished traditions of the political 
history of the Union. As if in actual anti- 
cipation of the great question, which has 
since acquired such an importance, how far 
Russian interference with Hungary should 
effect American action, he declared that 
“the fact that Austria, in her contest with 
Hungary, had an intimate and faithful ally 
in Russia, cannot alter the real nature of the 
question between Austria and Hungary, nor 
in any way affect the neutral rights and 
duties of the government of the United 
States, or the justifiable sympathies of the 
American people.” 

But in the strange vicissitudes of these 
days, the time soon came when the admin- 
istration which had put forth these princi- 
ples in a calm, was to be tried by them in a 
tempest. ‘Two months after the letter to 
Mr. Hulsemann, a missive was dispatched 
by the Secretary of State to our Minister at 
Constantinople, instructing him to use his 
best endeavors to obtain from the Sublime 
Porte the liberation of M. Kossuth and his 
companions, in order that they might find 
a home in the United States; and, at the 
suggestion of government, a vessel of war 
was detailed by Congress to complete the 
object, should those endeavors prove suc- 
cessful. Kossuth was conveyed to our 
shores ; he burst upon us as the Peter the 
Hermit of a new crusade. He was received 
with open arms as the guest of the nation; 
and ere the first shout of welcome had died 
away, he proclaimed that he had a mission 
to fulfil, not an asylum to accept. With 
words as direct as his motives were earnest, 
he at once demanded “ your operative sym- 
pathy, and your financial, material, and politi- 
cal aid for my country’s freedom and inde- 
pendence.” 

It was a most critical juncture. There were 
many circumstances which went to arm 
Kossuth’s suit with extraordinary power. 
He was a glorified patriot, who had stood at 
the head of his nation through a struggle 
whose heroism had thrilled the world with 
astonishment. He was a proscribed exile, 
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whose misfortunes were those “ misfortunes 
which, like death, canonize and sanctify a 
great character,” and appeal directly to 
the noblest impulses and most generous sen- 
timents of man’s nature. He was an in- 
vited guest of the nation, and, as such, had 
a peculiar claim upon the respectful consi- 
deration and generous favor of every true- 
hearted American. But, more than all this, 
he was a man whose personal attributes 
wonderfully empowered him to captivate ad- 
miration and command confidence: he was 
one of the most splendidly marked men of 
the age; of unquenchable ardor, of untiring 
energy, of unwavering constancy; gifted 
with superb endowments; of unbounded 
versatility, of consummate address ; master 
of an eloquence that could play at will upon 
the strongest and upon the finest chords of 
the human bosom ; of an impassioned tem- 
perament, yet of a spiritual imagination ; and 
of a faith and a hope that knew no bar, and 
an enthusiasm that burned without restraint, 
and enveloped every soul it touched with a 
kindred flame. He had the generous, spi- 
rited, American nature to work upon— 
quick to feel, strong to will, and straight to 
execute. He had the advantage, too, of be- 
ing countenanced and supported by almost 
all of the four millions of our adopted coun- 
trymen, who, in Continental Europe, had 
once themselves bent beneath the same gall- 
ing yoke he was now laboring to destroy ; 
and he had the benefit of all our hereditary 
instincts and sympathies in favor of national 
freedom and independence, and of all our 
fresh indignation against the infernal perfidy 
of rulers who, three years ago, swore before 
God aud man that they would limit their 
power to constitutional law, and share it 
with the people’s representatives, and yet 
have made use of their regained security to 
sweep away constitutions, destroy represent- 
ative bodies in every thing but the name, 
shackle the press, throw into dungeons men 
whose only crime was patriotism, crush al- 
most every civil right, and grind into the 
dust nearly every vestige of genuine liberty. 
All these qualities, and circumstances, and 
influences, combining, secured for Kossuth a 
triumphant personal reception, totally with- 
out a parallel in the history of the country, 
and, at the very start, gave to his*project of 
revolutionizing our foreign policy an impulse 
which seemed for the moment almost irre- 
sistible. 
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As far as mere legality is concerned, Kos- 
suth perhaps solicited nothing contrary to 
the law of nations; at all events, there are 
innumerable precedents in history which 
would have justified compliance with his 
demands. ut, though international law 
might not forbid it, settled American policy 
certainly did. The principle of non-inter- 
vention is essentially and peculiarly an 
American principle. It was established by 
Washington at the very outset of our gov- 
ernment, and has been strictly conformed to 
by every subsequent administration. It is a 
policy which is natural to our geographical 
position, and is indispensable to the perma- 
nent security of our liberties at home, and 
the effectual exercise of that benign moral 
influence abroad, which is infinitely more 
potent than any other agency to generate 
and sustain the spirit of rational freedom. 
This policy, consecrated by the memory of 
our fathers, and made doubly precious by 
long and glorious experience of its benefits, 
Kossuth applied himself to destroy, both by 
direct assault and by skilful undermining. 

Success seemed to await him; so far as 
outward demonstrations went, the people 
were in his favor. Hurrahs and cheers, 
bravos and salvos, assurances and promises, 
laudations and ovations saluted him wher- 
ever he turned. Brighter visions of his 
country’s redemption quickened his energies. 
He every day grew stronger and bolder. 
Clear-eyed, calm-hearted men, whose first, 
last, best love was for their own fatherland, 
looked on, and were fearful. 

The time demanded from the administra- 
tion great firmness of principle and prudence 
of action. All honor was to be extended to 
the recognized guest of the nation, and yet 
no concession be made to his importunate 
solicitations. It was a most delicate, and 
yet most responsible part; but it was per- 
formed wisely and well. Kossuth was 

iven to undbrstand that, however much 
he had the sympathy of the government 
in his misfortunes, he could not have its 
concurrence in his plans. At the Presi- 
dent’s official interview with Kossuth in 
Washington, he addressed him in warm lan- 
guage of admiration for his achievements, 
sorrow for his reverses, weleome to our hap- 
py land, and invocation of God’s blessing ; 
but yet, with dignity and impressiveness, 
reminded him of that foreign policy which 





|“has been uniform from the commencement 
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of our government.” The Secretary of 
State, at the Congressional Banquet to Kos- 
suth, spoke in the noblest terms of the rights 
of oppressed nationalities, and the justice of 
the eipeien cause; but, instead of giving 
countenance to the doctrine of intervention, 
exclaimed, “ What I said of Greece, twenty- 
five years ago, I repeat to night, verbum 

t verbum ;” a reference that instantly 
recalled the sublimest of all vindications of 
the superiority of moral influence over phy- 
sical force, in which superiority lies the pri- 
mary wisdom of the American international 
principle. The entire administration held 
aloof from the popular current, and stood 
firm by the ancient landmarks. Through 
all the gaudy mists of rhetorical enchant- 
ment, it saw full well that our neutral policy 
was not one of those policies which ean shift 
with circumstances; that if maintained at 
all, it must be maintained inviolate, and if 
abandoned once, it is lost for ever; that 
without it we should no where have a bar- 
rier to our foreign action, but should be con- 
tinually at the mercy of every impulse of 
popular passion, and every enticement of 
popular delusion ; and that, in this particular 
instance, we could not connect ourselves in 
any political way with struggling Hungary, 
without serious risk of being in the end 
drawn into the fearful whirl of European re- 
volution. Thanks to the steadfastness of 
its especial guardians, the ancient policy 
remains secure. Adverse influences have 
ceased their pressure, and the danger has 
passed. Had the administration transformed 
themselves from statesmen for all time into 
demagogues for the hour, and flung them- 
selves with their official trusts into the high 
tide of popular excitement, they might have 
gained for themselves louder shouts, but 
would have put the nation into an exigent 
position, from which there could have been no 
escape without humiliating dishonor or im- 
measurable injury. Faithfulness or unfaith- 
fulness, in circumstances like these, is the 
best of all tests of public virtue. It is just 
such a test as Washington himself had in 
mind, when he declared that “the councils 
of nations are superior to the passions which 
drive individuals : permanent good being 
the polar star of the former, they will often 
have to encounter the impetuosity of the 
latter, who substitute feelings for sound 
policy.” 

But the administration has had to deal 
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with a still bolder form of intervention—one 
that, excited by a yet wilder spirit of propa- 
gandism, set our laws and our treaties at 
defiance. Yet here, too, the administration 
has been faithful to its duty. The Presi- 
dent, at the very first indication of unjusti- 
fiable designs upon Cuba, issued a procla- 
mation, more cogent in its appeals and more 
impressive in its warnings than any other in 
the history of our government. And it was no 
brutum fulmen. The strongest orders were 
given to collectors, marshals, military and na- 
val commanders, and other federal officers, to 
arrest every illegal expedition from the Uni- 
ted States. A vessel fitted out for such an 
expedition was seized in the harbor of New- 
York, and the parties, believed to be con- 
cerned in it, were bound over for trial. Two 
steam-frigates were dispatched to the Gulf 
of Mexico to capture every American vessel 
engaged in unlawful proceedings against 
Cuba. It is true that an illegal expedition 
left New-Orleans stealthily and without a 
clearance ; but this resulted solely from official 
delinquency, and on the first receipt of the 
intelligence at Washington, the guilty party 
was promptly dismissed from the post to 
which he had proved unfaithful. This expe- 
dition escaped the vigilance of all govern- 
ment vessels, and reached Cuba; but all 
attempts to reinforce it were frustrated. Its 
handful of men landed, expecting to be wel- 
comed by a people in armed rebellion, too 
late discovered their mistake, and were all 
either slaughtered or thrown into prison. 
But, guilty and deluded as they were known 
to be, they were American citizens, and our 
government could not be indifferent to their 
fate. Inquiry was at once officially made 
whether they had legally incurred their 
extreme punishment; and to the survivors 
every kind office was extended that sympa- 
thy for their families or compassion for them- 
selves could prompt, and the national justice 
and dignity allow. 

But in connection with this affair there 
were other more active and more respon- 
sible duties to be performed. 

An explanation was demanded of the 
stopping and boarding, in Spanish waters, 
of the American steamer Faleon by the 
Spanish steam-frigate Isabella; and the in- 
quiry was closely followed up until it was 
clearly shown that circumstances warranted 
the act. 

Cuban sympathizers in New-Orleans, exas- 
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peed by the bloody executions at Havana, 
ad, besides committing many other out- 
rages upon Spanish residents in the city, 
violated the domicil of the Spanish Consul, 
destroyed the sign, thé national flag, and the 
archives of the Consulate, and would doubt- 
less have laid hands upon the Consul him- 
self, had he not sought safety in flight. 
This was a most aggravated outrage, and 
called for ample reparation. But an offense 
of this kind upon Spanish dignity it was not 
so easy tosettle. That dignity is of the old 
Castilian stamp, and is as much the more 
captious and exacting, as it has the fewer 
resources and the less strength. Undue de- 
mands, in the way of atonement, were made 
of our government. An answer was re- 
turned, such as befitted a great and just 
nation to render to one proud and yet pow- 
erless; the deepest regret was expressed for 
the occurrence, and a reparation the most 
liberal, though it fell short of what was 
asked, was tendered. But Spain insisted 
upon her unreasonable claim. Our govern- 
ment could consent to nothing disparaging, 
and remained firm ; yet its language was so 
frank, and convincing, and conciliatory, that 
the Spaniard soon ceased to play the 
cavalier, and expressed himself satisfied. 
An open rupture, which, however much 
Spain might have suffered from it, would 
have occasioned great injury to our com- 
merce, was averted only by the magna- 
nimity and the great prudence of our ad- 
ministration. Other benefits flowed from the 
noble manner with which this difficulty was 
adjusted. The full esteem and entire confi- 
dence of Spain was regained, and the inter- 
cessions of our government in favor of the 
American prisoners in Spain were responded 
to by the prompt and unconditional release 
of all. Thus, by the wisdom of our admin- 
istration, the Cuban difficulty, with all its 
attendant embarrassments, has been brought 
to a happy and honorable issue, and in a 
way which, it is to be trusted, will perma- 
nently prevent the recurrence of such a case 
in future. 

There were other nations indirectly af- 
fected by this affair. England and France 
issued orders to their naval commanders to 
intercept all vessels proceeding with a hostile 
intent to Cuba. The jealousies of the ad- 
ministration for the maritime ~ and other 
rights of the nation were instantly aroused; 
and the two Powers were at once informed 
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that the United States could not look with 
unconcern upon any attempt to carry these 
orders into effect; that its government was 
determined to execute its laws, and in the 
performance of this duty could neither ask 
nor receive foreign aid; and that it will 
maintain, under all circumstances and at all 
hazards, its long-established principle that, 
in every regularly documented merchant ves- 
sel, the crew who navigate and all on board 
of it will find their protection in the flag 
that is over them. Answers were quickly 
received that dispelled all apprehension. 

The energies of the administration in 
vindication of the honor of the country were 
soon reinvoked by a new transaction. The 
English brig-of-war Express, in neutral 
waters, on the coast of Central America, by 
twice firing round shot, and by threats and 
preparations to discharge’ with deadly effect 
grape, cannister, and bomb-shells, forced the 
American steamship Prometheus to come to 
anchor and to extinguish its fires. Immedi- 
ately upon the receipt of this intelligence, a 
naval armament was dispatched to the scene 
of difficulty, and most urgent instructions 
were transmitted to the American Minister 
in London to demand instant explanation 
from the British government. Certain bear- 
ings which this affair had upon the vexed 
Nicaragua question, left some doubt among 
our people whether satisfaction would be 
rendered. But the English Cabinet, upon 
learning the facts, at once made reparation 
by recalling the captain of the Express, and 
communicating an ample apology. This is 
the more note-worthy, as being only the 
second direct apology that England, in all her 
long and complicated diplomatic intercourse 
with other nations, has ever rendered. ‘The 
first, too, was obiained by our own govern- 
ment, and by the same head of our Foreign 
Affairs, in reference to the destruction of the 
steamer Caroline. 

Other foreign questions of less magnitude 
have been acted upon by the present ad- 
ministration, and all with the same uniform 
promptness, firmness, dignity, and success. 
Seldom has such a variety of events and 
influences, affecting our national honor, rights 
and interests, arisen as within the last two 
years, and yet never have our foreign rela- 
tions in every respect been more satisfactory 
than at the present time. If the Mosquito 
difficulty, which is now on the eve of adjust- 
ment, has not been sooner settled, it has 
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been owing to circumstances entirely beyond 
the control of the administration. Through- 
out the whole range of our foreign action, 
intercourse, and policy, not one thing that 
should have been done, and could have been 
done, has been misdone, or left undone; and 
both the means employed and the ends 
secured have been such as to command the 
respect of the world, and make every Ame- 
rican prouder of his country. Is there need 
of other encomium ¢ 

But the worth of an administration is 
not to be estimated by positive deeds alone; 
it is the spirit that forms the real character. 
Apart from any political act, or any ensemble 
of political acts, authority exerts a moral 
power, which has much to do with the high- 
est interests of the nation. In all forms of 
government there is an influence which, like 
an emanation, goes forth from high places, 
and, though impalpable, is sure to produce 
an effect for good or for ill. Rulers may 


manifest a civic virtue, which shall be, to 
every citizen in the land, an ever-active 
monitor of public duty, and which shall 
tend directly to sustain, foster, and invigor- 
ate all those inbred sentiments that go to 
make up a pure patriotism and a lofty pub- 


lic spirit; or they may be actuated by such 
motives as shall debase men’s ideas of politi- 
cal greatness, lower the received standard of 
public duty into a sordid measure of private 
advantage, destroy all reverence for public 
authority, by taking away all confidence in 
its disinterestedness, and iusensibly produce 
that civil demoralization which, if unchecked, 
is sure to end in national corruption and 
death. The land of Washington, within 
the memory of its youngest voter, has more 
than once, and more than twice, seen a set 
of rulers who have exercised this latter in- 
fluence, and thereby inflicted an injury 
which, under the most favorable auspices, it 
will take years to repair. But no such re- 
proach lies against the present administra- 
tion. In word and in attitude, in spirit and 
in principle, in act and in abstinence, it has 
been an example which every lover of his 
country may contemplate with complacency. 
Its cabinet councils have never taken the 
shape of cabal intrigues, but have ever been 
inspired and guided by high and solemn 
convictions of public duty. Its public mes- 
sages, unlike many others that could easily 
be specified, have been free from every sen- 
timent which the future historian will wish 
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to blot. It has never done any thing to 
kindle passion, to favor discord, to stir up 
faction, to excite class against class, interest 
against interest, or section against section. 
It has never sought to discredit or to injure 
the capital or the industry of the country ; 
has never cast reproach upon any of its in- 
herited systems or institutions ; has done no 
violence to any of its cherished sentiments, 
nor trifled with any of its inborn instincts. 
It has not sought to gain popularity by soft 
blandishments or magnificent promises. It 
has not given up to party what was meant 
for the country; but in seasons of public 
danger, knowing no sinister or narrow feel- 
ing, it gave its confidence to and gladly 
cooperated with all men who were earnest 
in striving for the Constitution and the 
Union. It has limited its ambition to its 
simple duty, and has practised no assump- 
tions, tried no “ experiments,” issued no fiats, 
put forth no pretensions. It has inculcated 
respect for the laws by steadily respecting 
the laws itself, and has inspired nationality 
of feeling by itself making the whole coun- 
try the object of its supreme regard. It 
has reiinimated the belief in public virtue, 
by rising above all personal considerations, 
and risking self-sacrifice for the public good. 
Its whole influence has been harmonizing, 
elevating, and redeeming; just such an in- 
fluence as good Whigs have always expected 
from a good Whig administration. 

The success of the administration has put 
the Democratic party literally hors du com- 
bat. It has stripped them of nearly every 
thing but the spell that lies in old associa- 
tions and a common name. They find no 
governmental abuses they are able to fall 
upon, no set of counter-principles they dare 
rally upon. As yet there is no one upon 
the field of action but their leaders, and 
they, divided into all kinds of squads, under 
all sorts of flags, are preparing, not for a 
great popular contest, but for a dirty scram- 
ble after the spoils of office. They them- 
telves do not attempt to hide their forlorn 
condition. Says Buchanan, one of their 
oldest and foremost chiefs: “If I rightly 
read” the signs of the times, “there has 
seldom been a period when the Democratic 
party of the country was in greater danger 
of suffering defeat than at the present mo- 
ment.” And this cry of alarm has been 
echoed by the Union, the Democratic Re- 
view, and other organs of the party. 
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It is true that many Democrats have been 
raised to high office within the last two 
years; but in very few instances has it been 
done by mere party strength. Most of the 
elections have been controlled by either the 
Compromise measures of the last Congress, 
or by local questions. In most of the 
Southern States, party issues were waived, 
and party distinctions dropped. The Com- 
promise was the great subject of controversy ; 
and if either party is specially entitled to 
the glory of its triumph, it is the Whig, for 
from Whig ranks came the great mass of 
its supporters. In the principal Northern 
States, the Democratic candidates succeeded, 
so far as they did succeed, by extraneous 
aid. In New-York, the Canal Enlargement 
and Anti-rent questions, and other merely 
local matters, decided the last State contest. 
In Pennsylvania, the position of Governor 
Johnson towards the Compromise secured 
for his opponent thousands of votes, which 
otherwise he could not have obtained. In 
Ohio, the popular opposition to the Fugitive 
Slave Law was artfully turned by Senator 
Chase and his Free-soil compeers, so as to 
bring about the success of the Democratic 
Free-soil nominees. In fact, in these latter 


days, one hardly knows where to find or 


how to recognize a regular old-fashioned 
Democratic victory. 

Modern Locofocoism is a creature of ad- 
venture, and, like a soldier of fortune, pros- 
pers best in confusion. It follows no uniform 
path, for it has no settled aim. Self-interest 
inspires it, circumstances govern it, and arti- 
fice is its main helper. It does not plant 
itself fast by any firmly set, well-defined, 
anti-Whig principle, and stake its fortunes 
upon maintaining it. Its only faith is in 
majorities, and its chief concern is to gain 
those majorities any how, and to carry them 
along any whither. Like most other pow- 
ers of mischief, it has an ill-gotten spell, 
better than itself, with which to conjure ; that 
spell is the word Democracy. Like most other 
powers of mischief, it has, too, the faculty 
of transformation, and can take a hundred 
Protean shapes, with which to make itself 
seemly in every latitude and meridian. Its 
freshest, and, just now, most common form, 
is that of a fast young man, just out of Jeri- 
cho, bristling all over with fight, and pant- 
ing to hew his way to the relief of all sorts 
of oppressed nationalities. Through its 
liege trumpeter, the Democratic Review, it 
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proclaims its mission to the world in such 
flourishes as these: “ We must transfer the 
field of war to the soil of Europe, and 
change the issue from a contest whether 
monarchs shall beard us here, to a contest 
whether they and their impious practices 
shall for an hour longer be tolerated there.” 
“The Democratic party must go forward to 
a great work—the vindication before the 
world of the principles out of which the 
Declaration of American Independence was 
made; those principles by which the nation 
has steadily moved onward, till its majestic 
momentum, resounding over the ocean, has 
shaken European dynasty to its centre; and 
now, beneath all the iron tyranny and 
barbed tortures of that trembling coward, 
European Imperialism, still inspires the Eu- 
ropean republic to desperate and—not fruit- 
less effort!” Verily, Young America is 
abroad, and with a vengeance ! 

The Democratic party naturally has less 
faith in moral than in physical causes, and 
has always been the innovating party of the 
country ; but still hereditary associations and 
a variety of other influences have kept it in 
considerable restraint. Now, however, the 
“young anarchic forces” of the party are 
getting the predominance, and are hurrying 
it away from every ancient landmark. They 
have suddenly discovered that the Past was 
an old fool when living, and that it is now 
dead, and only fit food for worms. They 
sneer at all regard for the precepts of our 
fathers as ridiculous Old Fogyism, and fling 
the Farewell Address and all such old trum- 
pery to the moles and the bats. They are 
the illuminati of the times, the new lights 
of the age, the mighty risen generation, and 
are first stripping to the work of renovat- 
ing this crazy old hulk of a world. Were it 
not for the mischief in their eye, fain would 
we banter them after the manner of old 
Francis Rabelais, who died three hundred 
years ago: 

“Pray why is it that people say that men are 
not such fools now-a-days as they were in the days 
of yore? I would fain know whether you would 
have us understand by this same saying, as indeed 
you logically may, that formerly men were fools, 
and in this generation are grown wise! How 
many and what dispositions made them fools? 
How many and what dispositions were wanting 
to make ’em wise? Why were those fools? How 
should these be wise? Pray, how came you to know 
that men ‘were formerly fools? How did you find 
that you are now wise? Who made them fools! 
Who in Heaven's name made you wise? Who 
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dye think are most, those that loved mankind fool- 
ish, or those that love it wise? How long has it 
been wise? How long otherwise? Whence pro- 
ceeded the foregoing folly! Whence the follow- 
ing wisdom? Why did the old folly end now, and 
no later? Why did the modern wisdom begin 
now, and no sooner? What were the worse for the 
former folly? What the better for the succeeding 
wisdom? How should the ancient fully have come 
to nothing? How should this same new wisdom 
be started up and established? Now answer me, 
an't please you ¥ 

But this new-born presumption bodes no 
good to our national progress. It is un- 
checking and giving free way to the only 
fatal tendencies of popular institutions. “ It 
is the right, and it will prove, I think, the 

articular characteristic of our time,” says 
Guizot, in the closing paragraph of his His- 
tory of Civilization, “to recognize that all 
power, be it material or intellectual, be it of 
the government or of the people, of philo- 
sophers or of ministers, whether it has its 
being from one cause or another—to recog- 
nize that all human power, I repeat, carries 
in itself a natural evil, an inherent principle 
of feebleness and abuse, which must assign 
to it of necessity a limit and determination.” 
In monarchies, this inherent principle of 
abuse works tyranny, and has overturned a 
thousand thrones; in democracies, it works 
license, and has undermined a thousand lib- 
erties. Kingdoms which rely upon physical 
foree may give way to these tendencies for 
a time with impunity; but republics, which 
have no vitality but the popular will, and no 
strength but the popular arm, cannot safely 
yield themselves to them for a moment. 
Therefore the conservative policy is now and 
ever will be the only safe policy of this coun- 
try; and the present administration, in so 
faithfully conforming to it, has entitled itself 
to unqualified commendation. 

The Whig party is the really conservative 
party of the country. It intelligently pre- 
fers the tried to the untried, the certain to 
the uncertain, the safe to the hazardous, the 
substantial to the visionary. While ardently 
sympathizing with every thing that can bene- 
fit humanity, it has little of that humanita- 
rian philosophy which believes in social per- 
fectibility, and little of that morbidly dis- 
contented spirit that regards nothing gained 
so long as any thing remains ungained. 
“People will not look forward to posterity, 
who never look backward to their ancestors.” 
The Whig party hopes in the future, and 
therefore reverts to the past. It recognizes 
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that every thing which is most permanent 
and valuable is the slow growth of time, and 
that the energies of men are far better em- 
ployed in making the best use of what they 
have, than in impotently struggling for what 
they have not. It believes that our fathers 
bequeathed to us the best system of govern- 
ment the world has ever seen—a system 
which, by its regular operation, is capable of 
every political benefit, and equal to every 
national emergency—a system which, by 
combining social order and individual free- 
dom, gives every facility to the steady and 
sure workings of truth upon the human soul, 
and enables society to develop itself by the 
laws of moral life, and get rid of its evils by 
a process silent, gradual, and resistless, Its 
lively faith is, that the great cardinal principles 
and solid rules of our government are not the 
mere make-shifts of temporary expediency, but 
that they rest on permanent moral grounds, 
which are independent of change or cireum- 
stance ; and its solemn task is to guard the 
practical working of our government, and 
confine it to its own inherent, regular, and 
harmonious laws of action. It cannot prove 
unfaithful to the Union, for the Union is the 
ark of its safety, the shrine of its hopes, the 
altar of its vows. No seer is needed to pre- 
sage that when the spirit of the Whig party 
dies out of this land, the days of the decline 
and fall of our glorious republic will begin 
to be registered. 

How the administration has succeeded, we 
have said; how it shall be sueceeded—of 
this we have little to say. Looking with such 
proud satisfaction upon the present, we can 
but cherish high hopes for the future. The 
country has been shown what a Whig ad- 
ministration practically is, and this in itself 
gives us a vantage-ground that half secures 
the victory. The wise, strong, and pure 
patriotism of Whig national rulers has now 
been most rigidly tested ; suspicion is baf- 
fled, and calumny silenced. Political trick- 
sters, sordid and shameless as they are, 
venture no longer to ply their wretched arts 
against it. It is unassailed, because it is un- 
assailable. We have not such an opinion of 
American degeneracy as to believe that 
public service of this stamp—the genuine 
Washingtonian stamp—will be speedily dis- 
carded. It is relied upon now; and either 
it must change or the American people 
must change, if it is not relied upon here- 
after. 
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Whiz principles have lost none of their 
consequence ; on the contrary, they are daily 
becoming more and more important to the 
prosperity and welfare of the country. In 
internal affairs, the interests of the republic 
will continue to demand an economical ad- 
ministration of the government ; a strict ac- 
countability of public officers, and a rigid 
adherence, on their part, to the limitations 
of authority prescribed by the laws, a su- 
preme regard for the entire Constitution of 
the country; a liberal construction of its 
provisions, so as to give both force to its let- 
ter and efficacy to its spirit, and yet an im- 
plicit acceptance of its true meaning as de- 
clared by its highest judicial expositor ; the 
inviolable sanctity of all State rights, and 
both abstinence from and condemnation of 
any attempt by the citizen of one State to 
interfere politically with the municipal or 
social institutions of another; the absolute 
enforcement of and implicit submission to 
the laws of Congress, until they have been 
authoritatively pronounced unconstitutional ; 
hearty codperation in every effort to develop, 
by legitimate means, the immense material 
resources of the country—particularly by the 
improvement of its important rivers and har- 
bors, so as to render them navigable and 
accessible—and by such a discrimination in 
the duties necessarily laid upon imports for 
the support of government, as shall secure to 


the industry of our countrymen a just remu- 


neration, shall stimulate mechanical and man- 
ufacturing enterprise, and shall promote that 
healthy interchange among ourselves of the 
fruits of our own skill and labor, which is so 


well calculated to interlock our domestic in- | d 


terests, cement our union, and foster the spirit 
as well as facilitate the attainment of com- 
plete national independence. These, and all 
the other incidental measures and subsidiary 
influences of the Whig party, will increase in 
importance in the same ratio as the nation’s 
wonderful advance in population and poten- 
tial energies for good or for evil. 

In our external affairs, too, the established 
Whig policy can lose none of its vast mo- 
ment. We were distinguished for our na- 
tional faith before we became distinguished for 
our national strength, and now that we have 
the latter, we must guard the former with 
redoubled vigilance ; for a State’s real great- 
ness lies in its moral power, and when that 
is lost, all is lost. The true Whig senti- 
ment, then, of “sacred honor,” inspiring and 
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sustaining, as it has done under the present 
administration, the honest and faithful per- 
formance of all obligations made with foreign 
Powers, with a scrupulous regard for their 
rights, and a firm and steady defense of our 
own, must still continue to be the supreme 
regulator of our foreign relations. The po- 
licy of neutrality, restraining us from joining 
in the quarrels of other nations—though, 
until lately, on account of the absence of all 
counter-inducement, of little concern and 
quite a thing of course—has suddenly become 
one of the most serious and most arduous 
responsibilities of the government, and so it 
must long remain. In all likelihood, its 
severest trial is yet to come. Unless every 
future calculation is delusive, the people of 
Europe will again, sooner or later, rise in 
rebellion. Whether we hail or deprecate, 
whether we aid or withhold, the conflict 
will come. The popular struggle will again 
commence, and, in all probability, we shall 
be most importunately urged either to 
give direct aid to it, or debar intervention 
against it. Neither can be done without 
fearful danger of involving the nation in 
a war, the magnitude, and duration, and 
consequences of which, cannot be foreseen ; 
and the only security against this peril is 
the rigid maintenance of the policy of the 
present administration — a policy which 
fulfils duty to the country by carrying out 
the precepts of our fathers against contract- 
ing any foreign alliance whatever, and which, 
at the same time, fulfils duty to humanity 
by lending our moral power and natural 
sympathy to a people struggling for free- 
om. 

The American people have, then, in every 
respect, whether concerning them at home 
or abroad, a most momentous interest in 
prolonging the ascendency of Whig prin- 
ciples; and we have little fearthat they will 
not testify their appreciation of that interest 
when they shall be again called upon to 
consign their highest official trusts to a re- 
presentative of those principles, Which of 
the three persons now in the public mind 
shall finally be presented for the suffrages of 
the country as that representative, is a matter 
of comparatively little importance. Each of 
them has been an illustrious public benefac- 
tor; each of them is, in doctrine and in spirit, 
a true and unchangeable Whig; and each 
of them would be equal to every requisition, 
and faithful to every responsibility. The 
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three—he of giant intellect, whose fame has | very nature. They have been very power- 
extended over the civilized world and com-| fully manifested in al! Whig conventions 


mands the homage of even the despots he 
has rebuked, and whose whole long public 


service has been one continued and match- | 


Jess championship of the Constitution and 
theUnion; he who, in thorough science, power- 
ful conception, steady judgment, sure calcu- 
lation, calm courage, and all those other 
high qualities that go to make up tfe great 
warrior, is emphatically the soldier of the 
age, and who, on the field of arms, has 
rendered his country more solid and 
glorious service than any other, save Wash- 
ington himself; and he who is now the chief 
magistrate of the Republic, and who, by his 
prudence, firmness, and patriotism, has res- 
cued the Union from unexampled danger, 
and approved himself to the commendation 
and gratitude of all future generations— 
with what ineffable superiority does each of 
them tower above that motley herd of Dem- 
oeratic aspirants, who are so impatiently 
hustling together for the precedence, though 
of most of them it may with too much truth 
be said that, “far from being qualified to be 
directors of the great movement of empire, 
they are hardly fit to turn a wheel in the 
machine.” 

We look forward with implicit trust to a 
well-advised selection by the National Con- 
vention of one of these three men as the re- 
gular Whig Presidential candidate—a selec- 
tion made upon the largest scale of infor- 
mation, and with a regard to the highest 
honor and best interests of the country and 
the party. That action, whatever it may be, 
if the party is in earnest, must have the loyal 
acceptance and efficient support of every real 
Whig in the land. There may be personal 
preferences ; we would not complain of these, 
for such partialities are inseparable from our 


, hitherto, but have ever been readily and 
cheerfully sacrificed for the common weal. 
The successful application of a good political 
principle is of infinitely more consequence to 
the country than the particular instrumenta- 
lity by which that application is effected. That 
either of the three eminent Whigs under 
consideration, might and would, if nominated 
and elected make such an application of 
Whig principles, so far as his official power 
could allow, no intelligent Whig, we believe, 
can doubt fora moment. If this be so, a 
non-concurrence in the final nomination 
could be nothing else but wanton, inexcusa- 
ble factiousness, infinitely more becoming 
to Democratic spoil-hunters than to Whig 
patriots. Such an event cannot be antici- 
pated, for the whole history and character 
of the Whig party forbid even the very sup- 
position. It is well to discuss the personal 
merits of our different candidates, if it be done 
calmly and frankly ; but let it be ever borne 
in mind, that there neither are nor can be 
any qctual personal issues. There are no 
Whig issues but issues of Whig principle, 
and on the acceptance or rejection of these 
issues by the people turn the most mo- 
mentous fortunes of the country. Let all 
true Whigs, then, as they value the impor- 
tance of these issues, as they estimate the 
sublime worth of their cause, now, in the 
day of examination, keep these minor differ- 
ences down to their proper level, and here- 
after, in the day of action, bury them deep 
from their sight. United by the same change- 
less devotion to their country, inspirited with 
new hopes, constrained by yet stronger mo- 
tives and more solemn responsibilities, let 
them again stand together for a common 
struggle and a common victory. 
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From this sketch, for whose accuracy we 
vouch, having had the opportunity to be 
acquainted with contributors and the arcana 
of the Débats, it may be easily conceived 
how acceptable to that paper was the revo- 
lution of February, and its sequel, the demo- 
cratic republic, It was at first terrified 
and almost thunderstruck ; it seemed for a 
time to resign itself to fate. Yet, after re- 
ovyering, it exhaled now and then, though 
cautiously, its sorrow and its regrets for that 
constitutional monarchy which it should 
have boldly and wisely forewarned. But 
regrets were unayailing during the months 
of exasperation, of bloody scenes, and of 
distraction, which followed. Its conduct in 
reference to General Cavaignac was fair and 
patriotic ; it gave to the gallant general an 
independent and disinterested support. Even 
in the struggle for the presidency, the Débats, 
notwithstanding the promptings of the Con- 
stitutionnel and other journals, held itself 
aloof in a position of dignified neutrality, 
yet leaning to the noble-minded general. 

Since the early days of 1849, and more 
especially since the period when the ma- 
jority in the Legislative Assembly began to 
organize itself, the Débats has shown itself 
more and more opposed to the republican 
system that has prevailed, but it has opposed 
it with intelligent moderation, dignified tone, 
and exerted itself to pacify and reconcile 
conflicting passions. It has contributed effi- 
ciently to propagate sound doctrines and sup- 

rt law. 

The Débats is chiefly read by the wealthy 
landed proprietors, public functionaries, the 
higher classes of the magistracy, the higher 
classes of merchants and manufacturers, by 
the agents de change, barristers, notaries, and 
country gentlemen. Its circulation has been 
influenced by the stormy vicissitudes of the 
times. Under the Empire, it reached 
40,000; under the Restoration, it rather 
diminished, because of new competitors, es- 
pecially the Constitutionnel, then the leader 





of the Opposition; in 1846 it was about 
13,000, in 1850 about 12,000; but we 
think it certainly must have considerably 
risen since 1849. j 

We conclude with a short sketch of 
the editorial corps. The chief editor, 
Armand Bertin, was brought up in the 
school of his father, and is now about fifty 
years of age. M. Bertin is a man of wit 
and literary tastes, with the habits, feelings, 
and demeanor of a well-bred gentleman, 
Though a man of elegant and epicurean 
tastes, he does not allow his luxurious inclina- 
tions to interfere with business. He reads with 
his own editorial eyes all the voluminous cor- 
respondence of the office, on his return from 
the salons in which he has been spending 
the evening. If in the forenoon there is 
any thing of importance to learn in any 
quarter of Paris, M. Bertin is on the scent, 
and seldom fails to ran down his game. At 
a certain hour in the Hay he appears at his 
office, and there assigns to his co-laborers 
their daily task. It is asserted by M. Texier 
that before the law whose provisions require 
that to each article a signature should be 
signed in full, M. Bertin never wrote in 
his own journal, but contented himself with 
giving to the products of so many pens the 
necessary homogeneousness. We admit that 
usually & did so, and gave hints and infor- 
mation to the proper writers, but that he 
never wrote, we do not admit. Be this as it 
may, he has taken, since the law of July, 
1850, the summary of foreign politics as 
his special province, and generally signs 
articles relating to it. Under the monarchy 
of Louis Philippe, the influence of M. Ber- 
tin was very considerable; yet he only used 
this influence to obtain orders and decora- 
tions for his contributors. All the writers 
in the Débats have obtained at different 
times the cross of the Legion of Honor, ex- 
cept the proprietor of the paper, who did not 
avail himself of eighteen years of royal favor 
to put a bit of red ribbon to his own button- 
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hole. At the Italian Opera, or the Variétés, 
sometimes at the Café de Paris, the Maison 
Dorée, or the restaurant of Trois Fréres, 
M. Bertin may be seen enjoying the music, 
and his dinner and wine; but never was he 
a servile courtier or trencher-follower of the 
Tuileries. It is after these enjoyments, or 
after un petit souper with a friend, that he pro- 
ceeds for the last time in the day, or rather the 
night, to the office of the paper. There shut- 





ting himself up in his cabinet, he calls for 
proofs, reads them, and, when he has seen | 
every thing corrected carefully, gives the final | 
order to go to press, and towards two o’clock 
in the morning turns his steps homeward. 

Though we may apply to the succession 
of able and brilliant writers in the Débats, 
for the past half century, the passage where 
Virgil, speaking of the Golden Palm, says, 
uno dvulso non deficit alter, yet we ought 
to own that the former contributors, such as 
Fontanes, Chateaubriand, Villemain, Geof- 
froy, Feletz, Dussault, and Hoffman, have | 
not been fully equaled by their successors, | 
however talented and learned they may be. 
Yet the present contributors are still the 
most distinguished writers for the press. All 
of them, and many in the highest degree, pos- 
sess scholarship, fine accomplishments, and 
sound criticism, with a good deal of wit and 
genius in writing. Among them, we must 
especially mention Messrs. de Sacy, St. Mare 
Girardin, Michel Chevalier, Philaréte Chas- 
les, Cuvilier-Fleury, and Jules Janin. 

M. de Sacy is a lawyer by profession, and 
pleaded, in his youth, some causes with con- 
siderable success. At a very early period of 
his career, he connected himself with the 
Débats. is articles are distinguished by 
ease and flow, yet by a certain gravity and 
weight, which is divested, however, of any 
pedantic tone. They are read with pleasure 
by political men of the old school, and most 
foreigners may read them with profit and 
instruction. i. de Sacy is a simple, modest, 
and retiring gentleman, of great learning, 
and of uncommon taste and tact. Though 
he has, for twenty years past, had access to 
men in the very highest positions—to minis- 
ters, ambassadors, to the sons of a king, and 
even to the late king himself—he pushed not 
his ambition higher than the red riband and 
a modest place, worth twelve hundred dollars 
a year, as Conservateur de la Bibliotheque 
Mazarine. Such is the genius of many 








literary gentlemen in Paris ! 


In respect to M. St. Mare Girardin, next 
to de Sacy, the most distinguished writer of 
the Débats, Frazer’s Magazine gives us the 
following tale : “ He was originally,” says he, 
“a maitre d’étude at the College Henri IV., 
and sent one fine morning an article to the 
Débats, which produced a wonderful sensa- 
tion. No name, no address to the article! 
But old Bertin so relished and appreciated it, 
that he busied himself to find out the writer. 
He even inserted an advertisement! Gi- 
rardin called, was instantly attached to the 
journal, and left at liberty to leave his miser- 
able métier de maitre d’étude.” It isa great 
honor, we know, to rise by talent from an 
humble situation to eminence and reputa- 
tion ; but is it proper to illustrate this prin- 
ciple by repeating stupidly false gossip? 
Things are managed in other ways in Paris. 
The plain truth is, that M. Girardin, after a 
course of classical studies, began his career 
as professor of the grammar class at the 
College Henri 1V.; that, a few years after, 
having shown brilliant intellect and learning 
in a public examination for new degrees 
(concours) before the professors of the Sor- 
bonne, he was promoted, and won a certain 
celebrity as littérateur and writer, and that 
he was introduced to the Débats under the 
best auspices, the recommendation of Ville- 
main. Once connected, he rose rapidly to 
reputation; under Louis Philippe, he be- 
came successively professor at the Faculty 
of Letters, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and of the French Academy—highest 
honors in the literary career. Tis articles 
are remarkable for pungent and vivacious 
wit, imaginative spirit, learning, and a re- 
fined elegance of style. As we before said, 
the brilliant articles written in 1834 against 
the Emperor of Russia and the Russian sys- 
tem were from his pen. 

Michel Chevalier is a pupil of the Poly- 
technic School, and early, under the impulse 
of visionary ideas, connected himself with 
the St. Simonians. When that coterie 
bought the Globe, to make it their mouth- 
piece, he became one of the writers. But 
their theories growing every week wilder 
and bolder, the paper was arraigned, and 
the responsible editor, being then Chevalier, 
was condemned to six months’ imprison- 
ment for teaching dangerous doctrines. At 
the expiration of the sentence, his friends 
interfered, and, in order thoroughly to wipe 
out the past, procured him from the govern- 
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ment a traveling mission to America. Then 
he addressed to the Débats a series of let- 
ters, which met with the most brilliant suc- 
cess. Returned to Paris, after a few years 
of travel, he was admitted to the paper as a 
regular contributor, and very soon was ap- 

ointed Professor of Political Economy at 
the College of France. Michel Chevalier 
is not only a good and able writer, but 
thoroughly conversant with political and 
economic matters. He is considered, and 
with reason, as a high authority in his vari- 
ous disquisitions. The letters upon the 
United States have gone through many 
editions; they are comparatively defective 
at the present time. If he would visit again 
our country, what improvements, what pro- 
gress, what wonders would strike his eyes, 
which have been accomplished in the short 
space of fifteen years! 

Philaréte Charles is intrusted with the 
department of foreign literature. An excel- 
lent classical scholar, he is moreover the 
best acquainted with England and English 
writers. He is indebted for this excellence 
to the misfortunes of his father, who was pro- 
scribed in 1845, and sought refuge in Eng- 
land, where he spent many years, and the son 
received a half-English education. Tis arti- 
cles are distinguished by large views, vivaci- 
ty, wit, and original elegance of style. 

The most lively and witty writer, next to 
him, is Cuvillier-Fleury, formerly professor 
at the college Ste. Barbe, for many years 
tutor of the Duke d’Aumale, and afterwards 
occupying the position of séerétaire des Com- 
mandements in the household of the young 
prince. Whatever subject he sketches or 
discusses, you are sure to meet with taste, 
talent, and sprightliness. 

Who is not acquainted with the widely 
celebrated name of Jules Janin, the feuille- 
toniste of the Débats, and the much dreaded 
critic, and almost sovereign, of the theatrical 
world? The former critic, Geoffroy, was 
not as much propitiated, coaxed, and fawned 
upon as Janin has been for twenty years, 
by people eager after public favor—we mean 
dramatic authors, actors, and actresses. But 
be it said to his credit, that he has generally 
maintained the integrity of the press in his 
criticisms, and preserved an independent 
spirit. Very many of his theatrical articles 
have been greatly relished, but’many others 
are disfigured by affectation, fanciful oddi- 
ties, and the marivaudage of style. Never- 





theless, Janin has wit, talent, and, what is 
not generally known, extensive scholarship, 
He has tried writing novels, but we think 
him deficient in that line. Sparkling pages, 
now and then, are gems in a novel; but to 
realize an excellent one, higher qualifications 
are requisite. 

The other contributors, who, from time to 
time, have given remarkable articles, are Dele- 
cluze, in the fine arts, Berlioz, the celebrated 
composer, in music, and John Lemoine, 
Xavier Raymond, Louis Allory, Alexander 
Thomas, in general literature and history. 

To sum up: the Débats—thanks to the 
wise and liberal policy of the proprietors, 
who have been on the constant look-out to 
find and enlist the most promising or ta- 
lented writers and scholars of the Univer- 
sity and elsewhere—has always had, and 
still possesses, probably, the best editorial 
corps in Paris. 


Tue CoNSTITUTIONNEL. 


Since Dr. Véron, the chief proprietor and 
editor of this paper, has changed his flag, 
and declared himself the admirer and 
warm supporter of the Hlysée, it has in- 
creased in importance and notoriety. But 
to properly expose and characterize its pre- 
sent standing and spirit, a brief retrospect- 
ive review is necessary. 

Three phases, each with strong charac- 
teristics, are found in the history of the 
Constitutionnel ; 1st, from 1815 to 1830; 
2d, from 1830 to 1848; 3d, from 1848 to 
1852. 

This journal was established in 1815, 
after the final overthrow of Napoleon. It 
was from its origin a liberal or opposition 
paper. Most of the shares were awarded 
to, or bought by, the writers who enlisted 
to become regular editors. Among them 
we must mention Etienne, Jay, Tissot, Ai- 
gnan, and Norvins, more or less distinguished 
by talent, political knowledge, and wit, but 
experienced writers, and strongly united in 
opinion. The paper rose rapidly in favor 
and circulation. It was eminently Vol- 
tairien ; but this spirit was congenial to 
the times, and became a powerful engine in 
arousing opposition. 

Every morning it poured forth vehement 
denunciations against the Parti-Prétre, the 
Jesuits, and the intrigues or encroachments 
of the emigrants and royalist party. All that 
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time, journals were bought or patronized, not 
for their news, but for their polemics. A lead- 
ing article, a premier Paris, was expected 
with a feverish impatience, and exerted a 
strong influence upon popular feelings. The 
names of the writers were not then affixed 
to every speculation; but it was enough 
that such an opinion emanated from the 
Constitutionnel, considered as the steady 
defender and champion of liberty, to make 
it most acceptable and influential through- 
out Paris and France. 

Etienne, the principal of the editors, was 
par excellence a man of wit and talent, a 
brilliant and lively writer on any subject. 
Under the Empire, his comedies of the 
Deux Gendres, the Intrigante, Brueys et 
Palaprat, had won him literary fame and 
renown. He infused into his polemical ar- 
ticles the genius and elegance which had 
made him popular. His reputation and 
influence increased to a high degree, when 
he began to appear in the Minerve Fran- 
gaise—a weekly periodical established about 
1818 by many editors of the Constitu- 
tionnel—and gave the bold and sparkling 
Lettres de Paris, in which blunders of 
ministers, retrogade laws, speeches in the par- 
liament, were scanned, discussed, and criti- 
cised, with the vigor and merciless satire of 
Junius, and always, with an incomparable 
flow of wit and humor, and the utmost 
elegance of style. 

Towards 1824, two young men, then poor 
and obscure, but full of talent and ambition, 
eitered into the office of the Constitutionnel 
as regular editors. They proved powerful 
allies. The one was the sharp and clever 
Thiers, the other, the better read, the 
better informed, and the more judicious 
Mignet. It was during the Villéle adminis- 
tration that the paper attained the very 
highest acme of its fame. It was then said 
to have had thirty thousand subscribers at 
about sixteen dollars (eighty francs) a year. 
Its influence and prosperity were overflowing. 
A single share in the property was a for- 
tune. During these palmy days, the Con- 
stitutionnel had no Roman. feuilleton It 
depended then on its leading articles, and 
its immense popularity with the friends of 
the Charte, the Bonapartists, the adversa- 
ries of the clergy, and the discontented of 
every kind and degree. It never lost an op- 
portunity, by insinuation and inuendo, now 
and then by warm eulogies, to glorify the 
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deeds and principles of the Revolution, to 
recall the illustrious achievements of the 
Empire and its great genius. The old sol- 
diers, the grognards, the vieux de la vieille, 
the dismissed officers and generals, only 
spoke of the Constitutionnel with adora- 
tion ! 

In 1830, its fortunes had reached the 
culminating point. It fought with a fiery 
spirit during the few months which pre- 
ceded and foreboded the revolution of July, 
and had great influence on the victory of 
the Three Days. After the victory, came the 
partage of spoils. The Constitutionnel ob- 
tained a fine share of them. Its leading 
writers became prefects, councillors of state, 
deputies, or were favored with lucrative 
places in the ministerial departments. The 
editorial corps was almost entirely renewed, 
and new aspirants to fame introduced. The 
former editors, when leaving, did not be- 
queath their talents and experience to their 
successors. Besides, the principles of liberty, 
so ardently advocated for fifteen years, 
seemed to have ascended the throne with 
the Citizen-King ; there was no more right, 
or at least strong cause to continue oppo- 
sition; and opposition was the proper ele- 
ment of the Constitutionnel, and had been 
throughout the main spring of its popularity 
and success. In the heat of the revolution, 
many journals were started, aspiring to 
influence and money, vigorous with young 
blood and health, and immediately began 
warfare against the old gentleman, (/¢ veux 
bonhomme,) as the Constitutionnel was 
called in derision. Hence a progressive 
decline in its subscription-books. 

Foremost and the liveliest among the 
belligerents was the Charivari, the French 
Punch. Every morning, its ever- fertile 
genius served to readers at large an exu- 
berant breakfast of jokes, drolleries, squibs, 
and facetiousness, all seasoned with the 
richest sauce of fun and humor, and usually 
embellished, by way of illustration, with a 
capital caricature. Sometimes it was a 
procession of angry subscribers, hurrying to 
the office of the paper, singing out in 
chorus, Stop my paper! Sometimes, an 
old, corpulent, and decrepit gentleman, with 
the phiz of the late editor, was represented 
in his arm-chair, as it were in articulo mor- 
tis, and whispering: Now it is all over! 
The next number was depicting his obse- 
quies, attended by half a dozen subscribers, 
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as his last friends and sole mourners, 
With a people so keenly sensitive to ridi- 
cule, lovers of fun and laughter, as the 
French, every mockery hit home, every 
shaft was a wound. e Constitutionnel 
might have successfully withstood all this 

rape-shot, if, taking its ground upon en- 
lightened liberty and progressive reform, it 
had exerted itself to excel in political and 
literary writings. But the old talents and 
old spirit had departed together ; therefore 
its circulation declined more and more, until, 
in 1843, it was only about three thousand 
five hundred, when the proprietors, on ac- 
count of the competition and cheapness of 
other papers, (the Presse and the Siécle,) 
determined to reduce the price by one half. 
They then, too, adopted the Roman-feuilleton 
to attract and amuse people at large, and 
applied to spirited writers. They gave as 
much as one hundred dollars (five hundred 
francs) for an article of this kind to A. Dumas 
or Sue. Able contributors for leading articles 
were secured at a fair compensation ; and from 
1845 to 1843,Thiers,Rémusat,and Duvergier 
de Hauranne constantly wrote for its columns. 
The circulation of the journal was then 
said to amount to twenty-four thousand 
During the past years, it has supported or 
opposed, according to its interest, the minis- 
ters who have appeared on the stage; but in 
1848 it was an opposition paper. 

When Doctor Véron, its present propri- 
etor, bought the Constitutionnel, it was said 
to be reduced to three thousand subscribers. 
Yet, if we recollect right, he paid for the 
property twenty-five thousand dollars. He 
was induced by a two-fold motive—to avail 
himself of a good bargain, and to become a 
political man and a deputy to the Chamber. 
But who is Doctor Véron, of whom lately 
we have heard so much, and now the dear 
friend of the ministers, the admirer and 
bosom-friend of the President, the pet con- 
fidant of the secrets of the Hlysée? This 
is a material point in such a review; and 
candidly, as we have seen nothing but stale 
tales, false anecdotes, or broad caricatures in 
the English, American, and even French 
newspapers, before and after 1848, we will 
try, being well acquainted with his general 
history, to delineate here a true portrait. It 
comes from an independent looker-on. 

First, Dr. Véron is a “smart” man, a 
elever and capital fellow, as the cant phrase 
goes, and, in addition, the most jolly fellow 
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in the world. He is past fifty-five, and he 
has seen a good deal of life in his active and 
checkered career. As he tells us himself, 
he has been behind the scenes of the scien- 
tific, the literary, the theatrical, the finan- 
cial, and the political world. He made his 
début asa son of Esculapius, or rather an 
amateur, Seeing that patients were very 
slow to call, he enlisted when young with 
the writers of the Quotidienne, a highly 
pious and royalist paper of the time, and 
hence was admitted to royal and court 
society of “Bonnes Lettres,” established to 
react against the liberal spirit of the times, 
and of which were members many noble- 
men of the Faubourg St. Germain, cour- 
tiers, officers, and aspiring Jittérateurs and 
hommes de lettres, It was a means of being 
introduced to fame, to royal favors, and 
especially to people of high life and refined 
society. Our Doctor understood and caleu- 
lated so, and he did not miscaleulate. Thanks 
to royalist patronage, he was named Physi- 
cian-in-Chief to the Royal Museums. What! 
to attend to and to doctor any of the groups 
in the pictures of Rubens, Salvator Rosa, 
Teniers, Albano, or Poussin, or the antique 
statues of Greek and Roman heroes! No, 
no, gentlemen, not for these dumb and yet 
not inexpressive personages. The situation 
was merely a sinecure, a situation without 
any trouble, but with a fair salary, to enable 
the lucky occupant (lucky fellow, as you see, 
was our Doctor!) to live with ease and in 
full enjoyment, and to pursue, without any 
uneasiness about patients and patronage, his 
profound medical studies. 

It was pretty comfortable to live in such 
a way, and move in high and fashionable 
society; but the Doctor had a wide-awake 
and far-seeing eye on the future. An old 
pharmacopolist, named Reguault, had com- 
posed a pate pectorale, which was said to 
be a radical cure for colds and sore throats. 
Despite its marvelous virtues, the stuff 
was then without celebrity, and going off 
very slowly. Therefore meagre was the 
income. The quick genius of the junior 
Doctor saw what might be done. Te pro- 
posed to buy the property. It was sold at 
a bargain. All at once he took a partner 
to attend to the details of the business, while 
he deeply immersed himself in the cogita- 
tions and speculations of genius. At that 
time, the art of advertising was in its infancy 
in Paris, its power little understood and 
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almost unknown on a wide sphere. The 
Doctor exerted himself, and succeeded in 
procuring splendid reports and certificates 
from all scientific societies, down to the 
Royal Academy of Medicine. Then he 
opened a wonderful fire of advertisements, 
encomiums, and high recommendations, in 
the newspapers of Paris, of the provinces, 
and of foreign countries. He gave them an 
incessant and prodigious circulation. Every 
where, at hotels, at drug-stores, in town, in 
traveling, you met the pdte pectorale, and 
of course splendid puffs in connection. O 
Barnum! A wonderful sale kept pace with 
the celebrity, and so much so, that in ten 

ears our fortunate Doctor cleared about two 
at ey thousand dollars, and became a 
wealthy and a very considerable man. How, 
it may be asked,do you know all this? We 
know all this from his partner, an industrious 
and excellent man, with whom we have been 
acquainted, and who secured also the same 
snug sum. “There is no occasion to won- 
der at such a rapid fortune,” will perhaps 
say somebody ; “that is pretty common in 
our country, and we have often seen better.” 
True, certainly! But we speak of France, 


where acquiring a fortune so fast is a very 


uncommon event. Therefore we must credit 
the Doctor with a splendid achievement. 
Meanwhile, the pate pectorale has become 
celebrated all over Europe. It has crossed 
the ocean, and we have found it in most of 
the towns of the United States. America, 
therefore, has been unconsciously, and is still, 
a tributary to Dr. Véron! But for us, that 
important fact would have still remained in 
the dark. 

Money-making was flourishing. He began 
to cherish higher aspirations, He wanted 
the prestige of literary fame, of a kind of 
Mecenas. He next established the Review 
of Paris, a weekly periodical, and he re- 
solved to make it from its début an exceed- 
ingly lively, pretty, fashionable, and accept- 
able review. To this end he enlisted, at 
very high compensations, the most elegant 
and brilliant writers of Paris. He knew 
that if he could beguile the salons and the 
fair sex, he would win over all the hearts 
and heads of graver people. He knew that 
munificence to-superior talents is good policy 
and a profitable investment. An article of 
sixteen pages octavo sometimes cost one 
hundred dollars; if signed with a widely 
celebrated name, two hundred dollars! Thus 
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the Parisian Review was started, and really 
for a time it ran a successful course. The 
Doctor accomplished his purpose; he secured 
a literary prestige, and became a great favor- 
ite, not only with the fashionable world, 
but with the writing people, and this without 
writing an article. 

Next, he became the director or manager 
of the opera! The Revolution of July, 1830, 
had greatly embarrassed and impaired the 
prosperity of the concern. The old no- 
bility were pouting and living at their 
chateaux ; the bankers and financiers of the 
day had suffered severe losses ; there was no 
new and splendid piece to attract and en- 
rapture the wealthy and fashionable. More- 
over, the numerous foreigners had fled from 
Paris, because of daily riots and disturb- 
ances. Gloomy indeed was the prospect 
of the opera, and the managers were on 
the brink of ruin. Doctor Véron resolved 
and offered to become the saviour of the 
opera and all operatic people. And he 
didso! And by his dexterous management ; 
by attractions, allurements, and contrivances 
of every kind; by his unrivaled genius for 
puffing, and the most extensive use of puffery 
of various sorts, so learnedly explained by Mr. 
Puff in the Critic of Sheridan—though we 
wonder if our Doctor ever read Sheridan— 
he succeeded in bringing back to the opera 
the fashionable and wealthy people, and in 
making money. But it is not true, as 
Frazer's Magazine asserts, that he found 
there the principal source of his fortune; 
his fortune was already made. “How 
much have you cleared in your manage- 
ment ?” said a friend to him, when he retired. 
“Oh! almost nothing—a trifle—about two 
hundred and fifty thousand franes, and 
with much trouble, I assure you!” We 
would wager that Maretzek, our favorite 
impresario, and a great man in his line, 
would not be displeased with such a trifle,, 
even after many years of hard management; 
and, en passant, we would advise him, if 
ever in a predicament, to apply to our Doe- 
tor for a memoir upon his management of 
the opera. No man could supply more 
crafty and more profound counsels than this 
great man. No theatrical purveyor was 
ever more ingenious in shifting the pieces 
to suit changing markets and varying a 
tites. It was he who brought out Robert le 
Diable, and with a splendor of decorations 
and scenery which is still dazzling before 
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our eyes, which eclipsed all past efforts, and 
enraptured all Paris, all the provinces, all 
the foreign and fashionable world. 

Tired of the opera, the Doctor bought 
the Constitutionnel, to prepare the way to 
political aspirations. He was anxious to 
shine in the Chamber of Deputies. After 
a time, he presented himself as candidate 
of the Dynastic Opposition at Brest. This 
ewas the “artful dodge” before the Revolu- 
tion of February; but though an artful 
manager, and confident from past triumphs, 
he failed, to his no slight mortification; 
and instead of being a deputy, he remained 
the proprietor of the Constitutionnel. Such 
was his position in February, 1848. Pro- 
found perturbation every where predomi- 
nated! A change again came over the spirit 
of the journal—a very remarkable change! 
The Constitutionnel “had been formerly a 
rabid opponent of priests and Jesuits; it 
has now become their friend and organ. 
An unflinching, and often a fierce opponent 
of the executive, it has now become the 
apologist and warm supporter of the execu- 
tive in the person of Louis Napoleon. 
“Every body knows,” says M. Texier, with 
abundant malice prepense, “that, since De- 
cember, 1848, Doctor Véron has declared 


that France may henceforth place her head 
on the pillow and go quietly to sleep, for 
HE confidently answers for the good faith 


and wisdom of the President.” A more 
grave authority, the Revue des deux Mondes, 
says also: “ That journal availed itself 
dexterously of circumstances. The privi- 
lege, so much courted, of being the favorite 
organ of the executive, has fallen to it. 
Will the chief editor use the privilege with 
the tact of which the Débats has given an 
example? Will he have sufficient com- 
mand of himself to resist the temptation of 
playing the man of importance? It is 
a matter of discernment, et si l’on devient 
quelquefois financier, on nait homme de 
gout.” What nicety of language to hint 
that which our republican freedom and 
manners would say plainly: to wit, that 
Doetor Véron is somewhat proud and flushed 
with his own importance and statesmarship, 
since he has become the confident of the 
Elysée, 

The Patrie, evening paper, of the same 
complexion as the Constitutiorinel, is edited 
by very zealous men, now partisans of the 
Elysée, young fellows aspiring to outshine 
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the elder journal in devotion to and eulogies 
upon the present system, and who, in conse- 
quence, are favored with a fair share of 
secrets and rewards. They seem to care very 
little for consistency and moral character. 


Tue NarIona. 


At the beginning of 1829, Thiers and 
Mignet parted with the Constitutionnel, and, 
with their friend Carrel, founded a new 
opposition paper, which they called the 

ational. The title alone foreboded a more 
energetic spirit; it was ominous. In effect, 
the journal set out with the special purpose 
of a desperate war against the old dynasty, 
and of promoting the interests of the younger 
and liberal branch of Orleans. It was agreed 
among the partners that each one should 
take the place of redacteur en chef (chief 
editor) for a year. Thiers, as the oldest and 
most experienced, entered first into the duties, 
and conducted the paper with a vivacious 
and daring spirit. It was from its office 
that was early started the proposition which 
hastened the crisis—namely, the refusal to 
pay taxes and to contribute to a budget. 

The Revolution of 1830 broke out. It 
was at the office of the National that the 
famous protest, proclaiming the right of 
resistance, was composed and signed by 
Thiers, Cauchois-Lemaire and others. On 
the following day the office of the journal 
was forcibly invaded by the police and 
armed soldiers, when the presses were 
broken. Against this illegal violence the 
undaunted editors again protested, and the 
day after the resistance, the Revolution was 
triumphant! Thiers and Mignet were pro- 
moted to higher situations, and were no longer 
regular contributors. Carrel, either by love 
of independence or secret dissatisfaction, 
remained to assume the conduct of the 
paper. From that time, he became the 
firmest as well as the ablest organ of de- 
mocracy. He was a man of brilliant talents, 
@ nervous writer, and always ready, through 
a too chivalric spirit, to fight for, and sup- 
port with arms, the bold opinions he advo- 
cated in the journal. A miserable quarrel 
arose in 1836 with Emile Girardin, editor 
of the Presse, and Carrel was shot. On 
his death, the shareholders named as suc- 
cessor Trélat, a staunch republican, and then 
in prison. Bastide and Littré, principal 
contributors, filled the editorial chair. On 
the release of Trélat, it was soon discovered 
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that he had not the special talent necessary. 
Then, Bastide and Marrast jointly became 
chief editors. The latter had been a politi- 
cal prisoner and a refugee in England, and 
had returned to France through the amnesty 
granted on the marriage of the Duke of 
Orleans. He was a remarkable writer, full 
of vigor and brilliancy, but bitterly hostile to 
the Orleans dynasty, and ardently anxions 
to realize the long-cherished idea of a 
republic. The insurrection of February 
vryke out. The day after, it was a revolu- 
tion, and the provisional government was 
concocted and carried out in the office of 
the Nutional. The triumphant editors, 
Bastide, Trélat, Marrast, Charras, etc., be- 
came ministers, statesmen, or representatives 
in the Assembly—delusive greatness of a 
day! The triumph of the republic was 
not very profitable to the interests of the 
journal. Jt was involved in the unpopu- 
larity of its former editors, and preserved 
only a circulation of seven thousand, while 
others of more advanced opinion, as the 
Siécle and the Republique, had, the one 
thirty thousand, and the other twelve thou- 
sand. Once more in the opposition, the 
National manfully strove to advocate the 
principles of the constitution, and its work- 
ing in a liberal spirit; it often displayed 
much ability in its disquisitions and polemic 
warfare, till the coup d'état, by which both 
the journal was crushed, and many of its 
editors proscribed or thrown into exile. 


Tae Srecre. 


The Siecle and the Presse, both estab- 
lished about 1835, have been the great inno- 
vators of the age respecting cheapness 
(rabais) and the introduction of the roman- 
Jeuilleton. They have been, too, spirited 
and constant rivals for popularity ; but both 
owed their patronage and celebrity less to 
their politics than to the attraction of their 
literary or romantic matters. They addressed 
themselves to, and they represented, the 
fanatics of the roman-feuilleton, and the 
immense legion, every where thriving, of 
always hungry devourers of novels or fanci- 
ful and fantastic tales. And here we may 
mention, en passant, the success of a former 
and clever editor of a French newspaper in 
this city, who practised the same policy. By 
his ingenuity to flatter the public taste, but 
especially, and above all, by his regular and 
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goods from the always richly stocked firms 
and shops of the Siéele and Presse, he suc- 
ceeded to a wonder, and in eight years cleared 
the snug capital of sixty thousand dollars, 
which he is enjoying now in the delight- 
ful atmosphere of Paris. This indeed must 
be regarded as a brilliant achievement; yet 
we think that the clever editor is bound by 
conscience to a profound and everlasting 
gratitude to the respectable firms just men- 
tioned. 

Since February, 1848, the Siécle has been 
the organ of moderate republicanism. It is 
eminently city-like, and devoted to the inter- 
ests of the bourgeoisie or middle class. Its 
success is chiefly due to this spirit, and to 
the eminently fair, practical, and business- 
like manner in which it has been conducted. 
A curious fact is, that the Siéecle, though 
representing, since 1848, a section of the 
Radical party in France, has been preserved 
on the official list of admission into Russia, 
while the National has been excluded, and 
the Presse itself, which formerly supported 
the cause of Russia, was no more admitted. 
Perrée, the late editor and manager of the 
journal, who died at the early age of thirty- 
four, highly respected and regretted by the 
public at large, was member for the Manche 
to the National Assembly. The other wri- 
ters are Louis Jourdan, formerly a St. Sim- 
onian; Pierre Bernard, who was secretary 
to Armand Carrel; Hippolite Lamarche, an 
ex-cavalry captain, who wrote the leading 
articles on foreign countries with high intel- 
ligence ; and Auguste Jullien, son of Jullien 
de Paris, once director of the Revue Hncy- 
clopédique. 


Tue Presse. 


This far-famed paper was founded in 1835 
by Emile de Girardin, a son of General de 
Girardin, it is said, by an English mother. 
The new editor was the incarnated genius of 
innovation. Like the Siéecle, he started by 
reducing the subscription from eighty to 
forty franes per annum. This, no doubt, 
was a great advantage to the million, and it 
induced thousands to subscribe for and read 
a newspaper, more especially in manufac- 
turing towns aad in the country, who never 
thought of reading a newspaper before. 
The example was followed by many other 
journals ; and this general diffusion of news- 
papers by propagating in politics bold and 





nicely sagacious importation of the romantic 
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citement and inordinate passions, no doubt 
contributed, and powerfully, to foster the 
Socialist doctrines, to precipitate the events 
which are before the world. 

When the Presse was not a year old, it 
had fifteen thousand subscribers; ten years 
after, the number was treble, and the pro- 
duct alone of its advertisements amounted 
to one hundred and fifty thousand franes 


a year, (thirty thousand dollars.) by spe- 
cial contract. Thus the Presse reveled 


in luxury and prosperity ; but it was, too, 
a liberal paymaster to its contributors, 
and especially its feutlletonistes. For many 
years, Dumas, Balzac, Theophile Gauthier, 
and Jules Sandeau, received between forty 
and sixty dollars for a single contribution. 
Under Louis Philippe, Girardin became 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, but 
upon this stage, his rée was neither shining 
nor influential. Though a brilliant writer, 
he is not gifted with oratory, and he rarely 
spoke. Since February, 1848, he has writ- 
ten a great deal in his journal, and labored 
hard to sustain its character. He became a 


fervent Republican, a professed Socialist, a 
great promoter of Socialism, and, dispite his 
exertions, the number of Subscribers sensibly 


declined. 

During this period, the Presse has been 
less the collective reason of a set of writers 
laboring to a common intent, than the ex- 
pression of the individual activicv, energy, 
and wonderful mobility of Girardin himself. 
The Presse is Emile de Girardin, with his 
boldness, inexhaustible fecundity, dialectical 
skill, and indisputable talent; but also with 
his adventurous, wave-like, and ever-inno- 
vating spirit. No writer is more sharp, 
pointed, and brilliant ; and though he boasts 
of being essentially a practical man, there is 
no one less to be relied upon. Every thing 
he writes must be read with the sober 
second-thought. He has been by turns the 
supporter of and the opponent to Louis 
Napoleon, yet never fierce in his opposition, 
for he cherished hopes that, one day or 
other, he should be promoted, by the influ- 
ence of his own talents, to a high station, 
perhaps to the Ministry. Since the coup 
@état, he has taken refuge at Bruxelles, 
where, according to the last intelligence, he 
lives in seclusion. But we are inclined to 
think it isa sham exile, and that he will 
reappear on the horizon, political or literary. 
He will have a difficult part to play, to ap- 
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pear consistent, as difficult as dancing on the 
tight-rope. 

After noticing at length the leading pa- 
pers, it will be enough to review briefly the 
others of less celebrity or influence. 

The Assemblée Nationale was established 
by wealthy bankers, the day after the Revo- 
lution of February. From the beginning it 
mado spirited opposition tu the new order 
of things, with tact and ability. Its suc- 
cess at first was great; it is asserted that of 
some of the earlier numbers as 1uauy . as 
100,000 copies were sold. It has been 
throughout a journal of resistance, advo- 
cating a strong and energetic government. 
Last year, its political tendencies strikingly 
leaned towards a fusion of the parties of 
Henri V. and the Princes of Orleans. The 
chief editor is M. Adrien de Lavalette, as- 
sisted by M. Capefigue, an old stager of the 
press, and the prolific parent of numerous 
and gossiping books of history: “Histoire 
de la Restauration,” “Diplomates ELuro- 
péens,” “Histoire de [Europe sous Louis 
Philippe,” ete. 

The Ordre was founded three years ago 
by Chambolle, as the organ of Odillon Bar- 
rot, and men of moderate, though liberal 
opinion. The chief editor is a writer of 
large experience and highly respected cha- 
racter. The journal had partly the com- 
plexion of the Débats, and spoke with a 
tone of wisdom and moderation. It has 
been crushed by the late coup d’élat. One 
of the writers, best known to fame, is 
Eugéne Guinot, who, for the past twenty 
years, has written in the Revue de Paris and 
Siécle smart and lively sketches of Parisian 
life, savouring too much, it must be said, of 
gossip and mawkish affectation, yet accepted 
in our country as faithful pictures. 

The Pays was founded by Lamartine to 
promote and spread his peculiar views of 
liberty and civilization. The leaders were 
splendid, for Lamartine is, on any subject, a 
splendid writer. But what has become of 
his cherished dreams? After the coup 
@état, the editor retired, and the journal 
is now a zealous supporter of the Prince- 
President. 

The République, an organ of temperate 
socialism, born with February, had secured a 
large circulation among the working classes ; 
but its articles, by their tone and style, too 
often betrayed young and inexperienced 
writers. We may say the same of the 
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Evénement, founded under the auspices of 
Victor Hugo, and in which two of his sons 
were regular contributors. During 1848 it 
was somewhat conservative ; for the two fol- 
lowing years it made a fierce democratic op- 
position, and incurred heavy penalties. The 
two papers have not survived the coup 
@ état. 

The Quotidienne, which, under the Res- 
toration, was the favorite organ of the old 
nobles of the court and country, was dying of 
decrepitude, for the age had progressed very 
fast. In order to rejuvenate itself, it dropped 
its former name and became the Union, 
with young writers to promote its doctrines. 
It is a legitimist paper, and is still read with 
delight in the chateaux of remote pro- 
vinces. 

The Gazette de France is, to use the 
words of M. Texier, the doyenne of journal- 
ism. It has been throughout the Restora- 
tion a steady champion of the ultra royal- 
ists, and, after 1830, of the exiled Bourbons. 
Under the ministry of Villele and Peyron- 
net, it was a special organ of the Jesuit 
party, and drew its resources from the trea- 
sury. Under Louis Philippe, the Gazetre de 
France was identified with the name of M. 


Genoude, who, having deen a married man, 
on the death of his wife became an abbé 


and a priest. The editor never spoke so 
much and so fervently of liberty and reform 
as during the reign of a prince whom the 
party regarded as usurper. His special 
tactics were manfully and incessantly advo- 
eating an appeal to the people, who were, in 
their sovereign capacity, to decide between 
the conflicting rights of the two branches of 
“the Bourbons. At the death of Abbé de 
Genoude, M. Lourdoueix, who had been at- 
tached to the literary staff of the journal for 
a quarter of a century before, became pro- 
prietor and chief editor of it. He was cen- 
seur to the press during a part of the Res- 
toration, all largely paid for his services. 
M. Lourdoueix is, perhaps, the oldest man 
now connected with the Parisian press, being 
in his sixty-eighth year, and closely follows 
the policy of his predecessor. 

The Univers Réligieux was founded in 
1833 by the Abbé Migne. This paper has 
always perseveringly advocated what it calls 
the liberty of the Church. If you are to 
believe the Univers, that which it chiefly 
aspires to is, that the Church should be free 
and independent in the sphere of its teach- 
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ing, its discipline, and its government. It 
is said that in 1840 the influence of M. de 
Montalembert, then peer of France, was all- 
controlling at the office of that journal. We 
think that it has ceased since February, 
1848. The Univers has been throughout 
the declared and blindly passionate adver- 
sary of the University. 

Finally, there are in Paris two small sati- 
rical papers, after the fashion of Mr. Punch, 
that well-known gentleman. The Corsaire 
was established under Charles X., of course 
to sustain in its line smart opposition. For 
a time, it spoke in a very rough and sailor- 
like manner, without any peculiar wit; 
but it improved when its sprightly and 
widely circulating. rival, the Mirvir, died, 
we do not recollect from what accident. It 
became more refined, when celebrated writers, 
as Alphonse Karr, Leon Gozlan, Méry, Rey- 
baud, &c., contributed to its pages. A 
change came over its spirit after February : 
the paper was bought by M. de Coétlogon, 
who, being of a legitimist family, made it 
the organ of this opinion. Unlike its satiri- 
cal brother, it has no engravings or wood- 
cuts, and exerts itself to be as witty as pos- 
sible without them. 

We come at last to that capital and raseally 
fellow, the Charivari, the spirited competitor 
of its respectable brother, Mr. Punch. The 
Charivari was established in 1831 by Charles 
Philippon, and it now belongs to a body 
of shareholders. For twenty years it laughed 
at every thing under the sun, and especially 
at the successive ministers of Louis Philippe, 
daily treating them to a sharp flogging, and 
profusion of ridicule on acts of government. 
The naughty boy! But we suspect it is 
now penitent and contrite for its past sins, 
sinee, on the 2d of December, its voice was 
instantaneously stifled by an iron hand, Its 
principal artists are Daumier, the author of 
the famous lithographic gallery of Robert 
Macaire, and Cham, (Ham,) who is no less 
than a son of M. de Noé, (Noah,) an ex- 
peer of France. The son, called to art by 
an irresistible vocation, took, of course, a 
fictitious name, and judiciously thought he 
had a lawful right to the name of Cham, 
(IIam,) Esq. The contributors have been 
many, but the best known are Altaroche, 
Taxile Delord, and Louis Huart, the prolific 
parent of the little books called “Physiolo- 
gies,” meaning characteristics ; as “ Physiolo- 
gie de UVhomme de Loi,” (The Lawyer.) “De 
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la Grisette,” “De la Lorette,” &-. At one 
time the circulation of the Charivari was 
very large and very profitable; but now, the 
old joker and sinner, being seared into pru- 
dence, will need a good deal of wit and genu- 
ine fun to remain readable, and sustain the 
concern. Sir Charivari, the greatest respect 
and regard, if you please, for the mouchards, 
(spies,) the gend’armes, the Senate, the Le- 
gislative Body, the Ministers, and any 
thing else, if you have not a fancy to the 
official hints from the Minister of Police! 


IV.—Generat View. (Marcu 12rn.) 


The last steamer from England brought 
us, with other news, the decree, misnamed 
law, of Louis Napoleon on the press. By 
the new decree, the liberty of the press 
exists no more! We must conclude with a 
few general remarks. 

The freedom of the press has existed in 
France nearly thirty-seven years, from 1814 
to 1851. Though assailed at different times, 
and with violent abuse, by the conservatives of 
every shade; by many, for the promotion of 
their own selfish interests; by others, out of 
legitimate uneasiness, or even irritation at its 
licentiousness, the principle still stood, aad 
its practice was ever in force. A great deal 
may be said, we admit, about the former 


excesses of the press, and the injury they 
have done to the liberty it advocated. These 
are evils inseparable from all human institu- 
tions. No free constitution can exist with- 
out a free press; liberty must be admitted 


with all its consequences. But, at the same 
time, it must be acknowledged that for this 
period the freedom of the press has been a 
great benefit to the country at large, for 
promoting political education of different 
classes, propagating practical ideas, learning, 
science, and better comprehension of the 
past and of the present. Without the free- 
dom of the press, these blessings would not 
have been realized. 

There was a faint hope among the literary 
class that the President would grant the 
press a regulated liberty. It was, and it 
could be, only a dream! 

Here are its principal provisions : 

No paper may be established without 
government authority. 

Political newspapers, published in foreign 
countries, will not be allowed to circulate in 
France without government authority. 

Persons introducing or distributing a fo- 
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reign paper, without such authority, are to 
be punished with imprisonment varying from 
one month to one year, and a fine of from 
100 franes to 5000. 

The caution-money of a paper appearing 
more than three times a week, to be 50,000 
franes, $10,000.) 

All publication of a paper without au- 
thority, or without lodging the eaution 
money, is to he punished with a fine of 
from 100 to 2000 francs for each number, 
and imprisonment of from one month to two 

ears. ; 

The stamp-duties imposed on newspapers 
are also applicable to foreign newspapers, 
unless they are exempted under a diploma- 
tic convention. 

A journal may be suppressed without 
previous condemnation, by decree of the 
executive. 

It is forbidden to publish reports of trials 
for press offenses. The courts may prohibit 
publication of other trials. 

The prefect designates the journal in 
which judicial advertisements must be in- 
serted, 

The law must have come into operation 
on the Ist of March. 

Such are the principal provisions of the de- 
cree on the press. We have given them be- 
cause facts are facts, and the best arguments 
by which to judge. The only modification 
that has been made, on the application of 
the society of literary men to the Minister of 
the Interior, is the abolition of the stamp of 
one centime (the fifth of a cent) on the 
Feuilleton, or tales and romances which ap- 
pear at the foot of the page in all French 
journals. 


Now the spirit and consequences of the 


decree may be easily judged; its intention 
is unquestionably to destroy every thing like 
independence in journalism. It revives the 
worst laws of the first Restoration, long since 
repealed. The offenses of the press are 
multiplied with perverse ingenuity, and pun- 
ished with Draconian severity. They are 
no more to be tried by a judge and a jury, 
but by the correctional police, as common 
theft and assaults against persons. It be- 
trays not only distrust, but bitter hatred 
against the press. Hostile, nay, ever critical 
opinion to executive power is deemed an 
insult, acrime to be directly checked and pun- 
ished by most severe penalties, fine or ruin. 
Therefore the new law has thrown journal- 
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ists into consternation. We learn that one 
or more of the largest newspaper establish- 
ments mean promptly to wind up and re- 
tire from the field, satisfied that, under the 
Prince-President, the press cannot be but a 
danger, and journalism too hazardous an 
enterprise to be a source of either emolu- 
ment, honor, or fame tO any ofe whvu is 
not. devoted, heart, hand, and soul, to the sup- 
port and glorification of the powers that be. 

The optimists, of course, will bo inclined 
to look at the bright side. The correspond- 
ent of the Journal of Commerce says: “It 
places periodical journalism ry mye with- 
in the command and grasp of the executive 
authorities. The conditions of mere exist- 
ence for the press are exceedingly onerous. 
Nevertheless, the decree will not be unpopu- 
lar. The substantial and orderly classes detest 
the political press; the orators of all the con- 
servative parties in the Legislative Assembly 
anathematized it; the tribunals and juries 
rejoiced in every opportunity of inflicting 
penalties.” M. Gaillardet, correspondent of 
the Courrier des Etats- Unis, says : “ Though 
severe, the law is better than the censure. 
It will silence only abusive and outrageous 
pens. There are means for men of tact and 
talent to say any thing legally ; and in this 
art the French writers, so versatile and in- 
genious, excel.” 

Though there may be some particles of 
truth in these observations, we cannot alto- 
gether assent to them. No, it is not possi- 
ble that a law so injurious, so pernicious to 
the very numerous class of literary, political, 
and substantial men in France, should ever 
be popular. France has acquired not only 
the habit, but the taste and need of freedom 
in the parliament and press. Bitterness, 
rancor, hostility, in the recesses of the pub- 
lic heart, may be for a time silent ; yet they 
will live, they will ferment and stir, till a 
proper opportunity offers to boil over. No; 
whatever be the talent and ingenuity of 
writers, they know very well that, under its 
present control, the press has only to ap- 
prove, to flatter, to lie, or be silent. And 

ow could it be otherwise? The censure 


was but limited in its effects, in comparison 
with that decree; instead of its shears clip- 
ping or cutting out here or there, the jour- 
nalists have now a sword suspended over 
their heads, if they dare express opinions 
not exclusively in favor of the government ; 
and the sword is held by what is still less to 
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be depended on than a single thread—the 
capricious and arbitrary will of transient 
ministers. No leniency in execution can re- 
store to journalism its freedom and elasticity, 
while the letter of the law remains what it 
is. Eloquence in legislative assemblies, poli- 
tical journalism, these two splendid and 
powerful royalties of modern times, have been 
hurled down by the same stroke, and have 
to eubmit ta the humiliation of military des* 
potism! But we do think and hope that 
the future is theirs. 

It has been remarked that for the last 
four years the press had been impaired, 
and was not, in respect of ability, learning, 
polemical eloquence, or literary skill, and, 
especially, dignified tone and temper, what 
it was before the Revolution. A class of 
writers inferior in attainments, in scholar- 
ship, and in general ability, had somewhat 
invaded the newspapers. They mistook 
Joud and violent talk for eloquence and rea- 
son; they thought that he who talked 
loudest, reasoned best. This led to the de- 
cline of its excellence, and was, no doubt, one 
of the causes which determined the late fatal 
blow, and its acceptance by many, or the 
submission to it by the people at large. 
What now have journalists to do, in order 
that the press may regain its ground, and 
win back the social, political, and literary 
consideration and influence of former and 
better days? Their first thought and motto 
should be, that, to be respected, the press 
must be respectable; therefore, leaving to a 
few hired newspapers, to a few sycophants, 
unworthy of the name of journalists, and 
a disgrace to the press, the monopoly of ser- 
vile eulogy for any thing, or shameful adu- 
lation for every person in high office, they 
must study, they must exert themselves to 
be always temperate with firmness; spirited 
with decorum ; powerful in argument, with- 
out bombast and railing; correct and up- 
right in their assertions, and courteous and 
dignified in tone and temper. This is not 
a new code which we pretend to have in- 
vented; these ideas have been expressed 
and known long since; but they are worth 
repeating, because, in the heat of human 
passions and interests, they are often forgot- 
ten or trampled upon by blackguard adven- 
turers of the press, and unfortunately, those 
blackguards are found every where. We find 
so fine an illustration of this doctrine in the 
memoirs of a French writer and journalist, 
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Mallet-Dupan, who lived fifty years ago, 
that we will give the translation of the ex- 
tract. Mallet-Dupan had conceived an ex- 
alted idea of the dignity of the political 
writer, and of the duties imposed upon him, 
Speaking of the inefficacy of laws repressive 
of the press, he says: 

“The best safeguard of the liberty of the 
press, the best preservative against its mis- 
government, is to bo found in the morality 
of writers; not the spoken and priuted mo- 
rality, but that which is practised; namely, 
the religious regard to truth, the honor, the 
habit of decency, and the efficient dread 
with which an honest man should be im- 
pressed, when his pen is about to set up an 
accusation or propagate a system.” 

Being upright and truthful, journalists 
will be trusted; but another duty is, to be 
attractive, and in the proper way: they 
must be in constant search of matter to in- 
terest readers, apart from politics. Have 


they not a wide and ever-fruitful field—news 
from foreign countries ; the exposition of their 
resources, and description of their manners ; 
the biography of their great men; enlightened 
criticisms upon their literature—all subjects 
of which France is sadly ignorant ; internal 
and external commerce, political economy, 


public lectures and belles lettres, fine arts 
and theatres, various branches of science, 
&c.? All these topics, with able writers, can 
be revived, made attractive and flourishing 
A new spirit must be infused into the news- 
papers. A very severe blow has fallen 
upon the press; misfortune is a harsh, but 
should be a useful, lesson to amend and to 
improve. It is useless and foolish to chafe 
under restraint. We have met with a poli- 
tical letter of M. Texier, whose clever book 
has supplied us with much information, 
where he says: “The press is dead and 
buried! We have been for thirty-five years 
the most loquacious and journalistic people 
in Europe ; henceforth we shall be as mute 
as the slaves of the seraglio. Such is the 
law of indefinite progress!” We do not 
like this discouraging spirit ; harsh treatment 
should not dishearten; you must cheer up, 
rouse yourself, and struggle without ceasing. 

We will go farther: in our opinion, the 
present régime can stand but a few years. 


? 
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A profound politician has said : “ Crime is not 
always visited with due punishment in this 
world; but faults are always!” Since the 
coup d'état of Louis Napoleon, his seizure 
and his tenure of power have been such, that 
he could not grant the press a regulated 
liberty. which. however faint, mnst. have ul- 
timately undermined or overthrown his rule. 
This was to be expected in the logical appli 
cation of the present system ; but truth can- 
nut be repressed except for a brief and 
feverish period. Despotism is a most dan- 
gerous game in such a country as France, 
where the elements of revolution are ever 
beneath the surface, and ready to explode at 
an unexpected moment, by accident or other- 
wise. Fata viam invenient! neither the 
Prince-President, nor his ministers of the 
day and for a day, are incarnated wisdom, 
or the perfection of statesmanship. Already 
they have made mistakes, even blunders; 
they will be under the necessity of deciding, 
of acting every day, and they will necessarily 
commit other faults. The great Emperor 
himself never was in so critical a situation; 
yet he had genius equal to all emergencies. 
A great and generous nation will be ashamed, 
at some time or other, of the degradation 
into which it has fallen, of having relapsed 
intu military despotism to escape from anar- 
chy; it will be ashamed of the universal 
suffrage, which is a universal sham; of a 
Senate where shine parasites, and not great 
names or talents ; of a mute Legislative Body; 
of a Council of State composed of tools 
and mutes; of a tyranny made more tyran- 
nous by the form of a mock liberty! Fo- 
reign powers, who applauded at first, under 
the terrors of 1848, will grow more and 
more cool, for the Prince-President is the 
representative of the revolutionary principle, 
and their diplomacy is already at work to 
prepare the return of Henry V. or the Or- 
leans family, or of both reiinited and recon- 
ciled. J. C. 


P.S.—We may in a future number throw 
a glance upon the numerous literary or sci- 
entific weeklies, magazines, and reviews of 
France, and especially give a critical exami- 
nation of the Revue des Deur Mondes, which 
has many subscribers in our country. 
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DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


“Younre Amenica” has finally committed | the stage. The elder members of the De- 
itself. That large and influential portion of | mocracy profess themselyes unable to secom- 
our fellow-citizens who fancy that by the | plish all this in the short time allotted for 
aduption of this talismanic appellation they | its performance, but the Young Democracy 
are cutting loose from all antiquated follies, | are bolder, and think they can do it. 
whether abstract or personified, have spoken | For this reason they propose to remove 
their minds freely and fully. We do not | the stumbling blocks, the “beaten horses ;” 
care to name the various journals, daily, | the “old fogies ;” the conservative obstacles 
weekly, or monthly, which have been hon-/|to freedom. And although in this family 
ored in being chosen as the medium through | council-quarrel we have little wish to inter- 
which the doctrines of “Young America” | fere, our interposition in some slight degree 
are being disseminated. Perhaps they are | is necessary. We are about to present a 
too numerous to be included in our confined | list of distinguished Democrats, lest we should 
limits; perhaps they are not sufficiently | share with the Young Democracy the blame 
known to make their mention a matter of | of having forgotten them, and shall include 
interest ; or perhaps a portion of the Demo- | one or two whom the Young Democracy 
cratic party, whose feelings have been sorely | have remembered. We shall do this with 
wounded by the rampant demonstrations of | all possible brevity, and to obviate any in- 
Democratic “ Young America,” by its flings | ference drawn from the precedence in which 
at “Old Fogyism,” and its praises of “ new | the different names might be placed, and 
men,” will sincerely thank us for keeping the | wishing to exhibit a conscientious impar- 
names of these journals to ourselves. We | tiality, we shall arrange them in alpha- 
prefer to do so; and if we can thus confer a | betical order. 
favor on the veterans of the opposition, and| Ist, Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, ac- 
manifest the tender and respectful sympathy | cordingly heads the list, a name of mark in 
which we feel for them, we shall consider | our political history. Till his recent retire- 
ourselves truly fortunate in finding so easy | ment from the Senate of the United States, 
a method of benevolence. Colonel Benton was the father of that body, as 

The -Young Democracy evince a decided | he was among the most distinguished mem- 
inclination to cut off their “ respectable ” old | bers for talent and political experience. It is 
meu—those who have reared them with so | said that Colonel Benton is preparing for the 
much difficulty, and trained them with so 'press the journal of his public life. If a 
much self-denial, but, as the event proves, | work of that kind should ever see the light, 
with such small success—and to precipitate | it will be a full political history of the coun- 
themselves into the war they are about to| try for nearly forty years, from one who 
wage for “liberal principles,” under the cap- | has played an important part in many of its 
taincy of certain selections from their own | most stirring scenes. Colonel Benton was a 
number. The programme of their opera- | firm supporter of the administration of Gene- 
tions is laid out. The “Brutus of years”) ral Jackson, and at that time his eventual 
stands, beckoning them, with dagger in hand, | accession to the Presidential chair was as 
to the assassination of a brood of Cesars.| certain as any similar future event. The 
Great events are to be suddenly consum- | grand programme, as it then shadowed itself 
mated. Centuries are to be packed into a/ forth, assigned eight years, from 1837, (when 
Presidential term. Governmental and social |General Jackson's second term ended,) to 
evils are to be instantaneously done away | Mr. Van Buren; and the succeeding two 
with. The world is to become an aggre- | terms, from 1845 to 1853, to Colonel Benton. 
gation of happy republics, before the de-| These arrangements, however, were soon 
parting mantle of ’52 shall have swept from | disturbed by events partly known to the 
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public, and which it would take too much 
space to set forth here in detail. They resulted 
in entirely changing the order of succession, 
and have left Culunel Benton for the present 
in a minority in his own State. He is sup- 
posed to be pointed at in a late article in a 
journal of the kind above referred to, in 
which it is said, with rather more keennees 
than courtesy, that “age is to be honored, 
but senility is pitiable, especially when it 
leads a Democrat of formerly commendable 
repute to expect the friendship of the South, 
and at the same time hope to conceal his 
delinquencies with the Van Burenites.” It 
is, however, so little the practice of Colonel 
Benton to conceal his views on any subject, 
that we somewhat hesitate in regarding him 
as the individual here alluded to. 

2d. James Buchanan is the second on 
the list. He is usually designated as the 
“favorite son of Penusylvania,” and under 
that appellation has been alluded to as one 
of the “wire-pullers and local politicians” 
who “are endeavoring to make it appear 
that each State in the Union is working with 
tremendous vigor for some imaginary ‘ favor- 
ite son,’ to whom, by thus exciting State 
pride, that State may be induced to fix itself, 
and thus increase the influence for evil, and 
the purchasable value of the local politician 
aforesaid.” If Mr. Buchanan is one of the 
persons here hinted at, we must say that 
some injustice is done him; he is not a mere 
local politician. He has served the country 
with credit to himself in both houses of 
Congress ; he has represented her honorably 
at a foreign Court; and he filled the first 
place in the administration of Mr. Polk, 
which, according to Democratic statement, 
“was brilliant and successful without par- 
allel.” 

That Mr. Buchanan’s friends may with 
some reason claim for him the name of the 
“favorite son” of Pennsylvania, is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the fact of his recent 
designation at a Democratic convention as 
a candidate; and this by the large majority 
of 97 to 35. It will be difficult to gain the 
vote of the Keystone State for any other 
Democratic candidate. We hope, however, 
to win it for a staunch Whig. 

Mr. Buchanan has lately addressed a letter 
to a Baltimore committee, which may be 
looked upon as his programme for the can- 
vass. He represents the Whigs as thor- 
oughly beaten on the recent party issues. 
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Among these he mentions the Bank of the 
United States. But in representing the 
support of this institution as a Whig mea- 
sure, Mr. Buchanan forgot that Pennsylvania 
was unanimous in its favor. We believe 
there are resolutions on file at Washington, 
praying for the re-charter of the Bank, which 
passed the Legislature at Harrisburg without 
a dissenting vote; and if we are not yreatly 
mistaken, Mr. Buchanan’s own name may 
be found on record to the same effect. 

We are quite aware that the Democratic 
party claims to be the hard money party, 
par excellence. But the question of the 
Bank of the United States was not an alter- 
native between that institution and hard 
money. It was a question between a na- 
tional institution, having a salutary control 
over the local institutions, or leaving those 
institutions without control. The removal 
of the public moneys from the Bank of the 
United States caused a vast increase of State 
bank paper. 

Mr. Buchanan, who was originally a warm 
Federalist, is in favor of going back to the 
old issues of 1798. We rather think he 
will find it impossible to roll back the wheels 
of time for half a century. Language like 
that will do for the marines, but will hardly 
satisfy the sailors. He says nothing in his 
late letter of the tariff. He recorded his 
name in favor of the tariff of 1842. 

3d. General Butler, of Kentucky, has 
lately attracted considerable notice as a can- 
didate for the Presidency. He was first 
prominently brought forward in political 
life by being nominated at the Baltimore 
Convention of 1848 as the candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, in connection with General 
Cass ; a sufficient voucher, we should hope, 
for his Democracy. A contemporary jour- 
nal, the Democratic Review, however, has 
called it in question, and has, in other re- 
spects, treated the General with a good deal 
of harshness. Having in the January num- 
ber protested against bringing forward a 
“beaten horse, whether he ran for a pre- 
vious Presidential cup as first or second,” 
this disparaging designation was pretty 
generally applied in the Democratic world 
to General Cass. We were also under that 
impression ourselves. In the February num- 
ber of the Democratic Review this interpre- 
tation is substantially disclaimed, and it is 
said that “ General Butler is the mere beaten 
horse.” 
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Although General Butler has not been 
much before the public as a politician, and 
cannot claim large experience as a states- 
man, his friends will not, we imagine, allow 
him to be winked out of sight. The elabo- 
rate article in the Democratic Review for 
February, the greater part of which is a 
studied attack on the General, denying him 
almost all the respectable qualities of a pub- 
lie man, will not greatly injure him. It has 
already called forth, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, a very eloquent 
and telling defense from Mr. Breckenridge. 
The friendship of another respected contem- 
porary, the New-York Hvening Post will 
hurt General Butler more than the hostility 
of the Democratic Review. Whether the 
General, however, will continue to enjoy that 
friendship, remains to be seen. At this 
present writing, (9th March,) we are unin- 
formed as to the light in which the Hvening 
Post and our friends the Barnburners will 
relish General Butler’s endorsement of the 
compromise measures, as contained in his 
letter to Mr. Blair of the 27th of January, 
which was read by Mr. Breckenridge in his 
rather remarkable speech. We are dispo- 
sed, upon the whole, to recommend to Young 
Democracy to treat General Butler with 
greater tenderness, This is due to his pri- 
vata virtues and his public services. 

4. We come now to General Cass, cer- 
tainly a name of some distinction. Gene- 
ral Cass has been frequently called the 
head of the Democratic party. Perhaps 
there is no individual at present better en- 
titled to the name. The fact that he has 
been run for the Presidency, on the nomina- 
tion of a Baltimore Democratic Convention, 
establishes him in that capacity. General 
Cass was an efficient member of the Jackson 
administration ; he represented the country 
for many years at the Court of Louis 
Philippe, whose personal friendship he was 
understood to ; and since his return 
to this country, in 1841, he has, for the 
greater part of the time, occupied a seat in 
the Senate of the United States. The Gene- 
ral has talent, political experience, and, first 
and last, has seen a great deal of service. 
He is a neat, perspicuous, and correct writer, 
though not a brilliant one. 

The events connected with the nomination 
of Mr. Polk, in 1844, laid the foundation of 
a bitter quarrel between the friends of Gene- 
ral Cass and the New-York Barnburners. 
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We never could exactly see the justice of 
this. Mr. Van Buren lost the nomination in 
1844, but we do not know that he lost it par- 
ticularly by the fault of General Cass’s friends ; 
and inasmuch as the Barnburners, in 1844, 
gave in their adhesion to Mr. Polk, we think 
it was hardly fair, in 1848, to visit the retri- 
bution of that offense on General Cass. Of 
course, as Whigs, we did not break our 
hearts at General Cass’s defeat; but we 
thought he might with reason have said to 
some of those who contributed to it, “ Zu 
quoque Brute.” 

The Democratic Review of January bears 
hard on General Cass, though not by name. 
He is pointed at by unmistakable indica- 
tions, and, after excluding him under more 
than one category, it expressly states that 
the Democratic party expects from the Balti- 
more Convention A New MAN. That settles 
the point. Whether or not he was alluded 
to as “a beaten horse,” he is certainly not 
“a new man.” 

General Cass is too strong a man to be 
killed off by a paragraph tossed into a slash- 
ing article by the friend of another candi- 
date. At the same time, it must be con- 
fessed that the chances for him are not as 
good as they were in the winter of 1848, 
He has gained nothing since the last election 
with the Barnburners, and Judge Douglass 
has made a great hole in the Hunkers, 
Then, too, there is Governor Marey. And 
Pennsylvania will go for her “ favorite son,” 
if she gives a majority for any Democrat, 
which we hope to prevent. The South does 
not place full reliance on the General, even 
in reference to slavery, and the intervention 
flurry has weakened him still further. In a 
word, we think it doubtful whether he can 
get the nomination. 

5. There has been a time when Mr. Dallas 
probably looked with some confidence to the 
presidency, and when he might have con- 
tested with Mr. Buchanan the honor of being 
the “favorite son” of Pennsylvania. The 
Vice-President under Mr. Polk might,without 
arrogance, cherish higher aspirations. His 
popularity, however, received a severe shock 
in the chair of the Senate. The popular cry 
in Pennsylvania, in 1844, was “ Polk, Dallas, 
and the Tariff of 1842.” One of the first 
measures of the administration which came 
into office under that ery, was to break down 
the law of 1842, and place the entire manu- 
facturing interests of the country at the feet 
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of the Southern Extremists. It is probable 
that Mr. Dallas would of himself have pre- 
ferred a more moderate course; but, un- 
happily, in the equal division of the Senate, 
he was obliged to decide the question by his 
casting vote, which was given in favor of the 
repeal of the law of 1842. 

Some demonstrations have lately been 
made, indicating a wish to revive Mr. Dallas’s 
name as a candidate. A letter has been ad- 
dressed to him from Texas, to which he has 
replied, with a statement of his impressions 
on the subject of the compromise. This let- 
ter was a very high bid for the presidency. 
We have heard nothing from it however 
among our Democratic friends, since paying 
our respects to it in our December number. 

6. Mr. Dickinson, of New-York, must be 
classed in the same category. A senator of 
the great State of New-York, standing well 
with the Democracy at large, and kindly re- 
garded by the South, is always a considera- 
ble person. Mr. Dickinson’s name is seldom 
omitted among those who deserved well of 
their country in the annus terribilis of 1850. 
A letter addressed by him to the Unionists 
of Mississippi is going the round of the 
Southern papers ; but his position can hardly 
be regarded as one of sufficient mark to en- 
title him to be thought of as a candidate. 

7. Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, has 
rapidly loomed up as a candidate with, as we 
think, somewhat insufficient reason. We 
think the Judge's friends mistake in bring- 
ing him forward so early. They commit the 
same error which Mr. Calhoun’s friends did 
in 1822. His is too young. Nothing but 
very brilliant military achievements, or civil 
service taking strong hold of the imagina- 
tion, can carry any man to the presidential 
chair before he is forty years of age. 

The friends of Judge Douglas mean well, 
but they are not good advisers. The Demo- 
cratic Review, in its January and February 
numbers, has, probably with the best inten- 
tions in the world, seriously injured him. 
His friends have been obliged to disavow it; 
and when it was stated on the floor of Con- 
gress that the Judge had signed a recom- 
mendation of the Democratic Review, it was 
promptly replied, “That was before the ap- 
pearance of the January number.” Jt would 
certainly not have been very modest to have 
done so afterwards. 

The Judge has been a little persecuted for 
being out of his place when the vote was 
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taken on the Fugitive Slave Law. His plan 
of disposing of the newly acquired Mexican 
provinces was to admit the whole region as 
one territory; certainly not a very practical 
or statesmanlike course. A notion so crude 
as this shows the young man. It must, how- 
ever, be owned that the questions before 
Congress in 1849-50 were enough to task 
the strength of our maturest statesmen, our 
Clays and our Websters. We again express 
the opinion that Judge Douglas had better 
wait. 

8. General Samuel Houston has been 
nominated by Texas, and with good reason, 
He is surely the Pater Patria of the State 
of the lone star. General Houston was a 
protegé of General Jackson, and certainly, as 
a military man, has done no discredit to his 
training. The battle of San Jacinto was not 
merely a brilliant exploit, but a great era in 
history. Future republics will date from it. 

General Houston conducted the affair of 
annexation with great skill. Serious difi- 
culties were to be overcome. It was opposed 
not merely by almost the whole Whig party, 
but for a long time the Democratic party 
were afraid of it. Jackson, Van Buren, For- 
syth, foresaw that it would prove a source 
of trouble, and came slowly into the mea- 
sure. General Houston waited till the pear 
was quite ripe, when it dropped plump iato 
his hands. 

In the recent agitations, the General has 
taken strong Union ground. He has boldly 
combated secession, not shrinking from the 
encounter with its ablest champions. Ile 
has gained some jocal popularity as a lec- 
turer on temperance. We doubt if the 
General is helped by the temperance move- 
ment. In fact, we do not pretend to say 
that he is in favor of the ultra measures now 
contemplated. The General has some eccen- 
tricities of dress and manner. He has some- 
times sported the costume of the frontier in 
the Senate Chamber, and is often seen with 
a jack-knife in his hand, whittling with great 
zeal. These, although harmless peculiarities, 
might as well be dropped. A somewhat 
singular intrigue was started last summer in 
connection with General Houston’s name as 
a candidate ; and letters were drawn from a 
good many prominent men in different parts 
of the Union. The General has disavowed 
any connection with it, and it is already for- 
gotten. He will not be the feeblest candi- 
date before the Convention at Baltimore. 
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9. General Lane has been nominated by 
the State of Indiana, where, no doubt, he is 
regarded as a “ favorite son.” We do not 
know the combinations which his friends 
expect to command, in order to carry him 
into the presidency. Whether that result is 
seriously contemplated, or whether he is 
brought forward by a State nomination 
merely to increase the “ purchasable value of 
the local politicians,” we do not presume to 
say. We do not think he will get the Balti- 
more nominations. 

10. William L. Marcy is regarded by our 
Democratic friends as a very staunch and 
reliable politician. We so consider him our- 
selves, differing from him, of course, as to all 
party questions. He is a Massachusetts man ; 
but, by long residence, identified with New- 
York. While the Albany regency ruled, 
Governor Marcy bid as fair as any one to 
succeed Mr. Van Buren as the head of the 
Democratic party in that State. He was 
somewhat jostled from this position for a 
while by Silas Wright. 

Mr. Marcy is entitled to a good share of 
so much of the credit of the success of the 
Mexican War as belongs to the administra- 
tion. The great chieftains, Taylor and Scott, 
were Whigs, but Governor Marcy filled the 
important office of Secretary of War. It 
was by his advice that the command of the 
army sent against the city of Mexico was 
given to Scott. President Polk, it is well 
known, had a different plan, which he was 
persuaded, with great difficulty, to abandon. 
An unpleasant controversy arose between 
the successful General and the Secretary, 
into the merits of which we are not prepared 
to enter. Our opinion, however, is, that the 





Secretary aimed to discharge his duty in 
good faith to the expedition, and did all that 
could be done at Washington to promote 
its success. The illustrious General at the | 
time thought otherwise, and gave utterance 
to his susceptibility. But an honorable 
reconciliation, greatly to the credit of both, 
took place between them a year since. 

Governor Marcy, we believe, is the enun- 
ciator of the maxim, that “to the victors 
belong the spoils.” It is due to the influ- 
ence of the Governor to say, that his party 
seem always fully disposed to act out his 
maxim. 

11. The next candidate presents himself 
from a very different career; we allude to 
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call him by the title, which he has jocosely 
assumed, of General. Commodore Stockton 
is the only naval officer of high rank in this 
country who has entered Congress. He 
has done so with considerable éclat, If 
there were not so many candidates, his pros- 
pect for the nomination would be better. 

Commodore Stockton rendered important 
service in the conquest of California; and 
there is so little practical knowledge of naval 
affairs in Congress, that he is capable of 
making himself extremely useful in his pre- 
sent situation. He has already spoken with 
fervor against the use of the cat in the navy. 
We believe it was not entirely dispensed 
with on board his own ship; but if it shall 
be found practicable to reconcile its disuse 
with the preservation of discipline, humanity 
will have gained a great victory. 

12. We hardly know whether Mr, Van 
Buren is still to be classed with, the candi- 
dates. The course to be pursued by the 
Free-soilers as a separate organization, has 
not been as yet indicated. The Barnburners 
of this State (New-York) have seemed dis- 
posed to take up General Butler. There is 
in most of the States a pretty strong dispo- 
sition, on the part of the third party, to fail 
in with the Democratic nomination. In this 
case, there is no longer any hope for Mr. 
Van Buren. We should think he would 
hardly wish it. He has filled the highest 
office in his own State and in the federal 
government. He has possessed, in no com- 
mon degree, the confidence of his party ; 
and his relations with political opponents 
have been as liberal as the nature of things 
admits. 

Mr. Van Buren lost the nomination in 
1844 very unfairly ; that is to say, there was 
nothing in his Texas letter that ought to 
have lost him the support of the South, 
He went no farther against annexation than 
Mr. Forsyth, or General Jackson. But, for 
the same reason, there was as little ground 
in that letter for a Free-soil nomination ; and, 
in accepting it, Mr. Van Buren committed 
a great error of judgment, and one from 
which it is probable he will never recover. 

13. Mr. R. J. Walker has been nomi- 
nated in England by Lord Dudley Stuart 
and Kossuth, and has been alluded to at 
public banquets as a Presidential candidate, 
in his own presence. He is well known as 
a great supporter of the extremest doctrines 
of free trade. Latterly, and in England, he 
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has appeared as a champion of an Anglo- 
American Alliance. He was among those 
who united in the enthusiastic welcome ex- 
tended to Kossuth in England. 

We hardly think that Mr. Walker’s pre- | 
tensions will be urged before the Baltimore 
Convention. Although, at present, we are 
sorry to say that what is delusively called 
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liey which unite true and good men of all 
arties. The General, we believe, has taken 
ittle or no part in politics, in the common 
acceptation of the word. Some movements 
here and there have lately taken place, in- 
dicating a porpese, on the part of his friends, 
to present his name as a candidate. A let- 
ter (a private one) written by the General 


free trade is popular with the majority of | to a friend in Maryland, has lately been 
our Democratic friends, yet Pennsylvania | published on the Kossuth excitement. No- 
is os ie gee = : - party vi ness ga Sean oy " i oe has ap- 
overlooked. @ will not, at any rate, de- | peared. ese old soldiers, who have seen 
sert a “favorite son” for the author of the | service, and know what war is, are much less 
tariffof 1846. Ohio is pledged. New-York’s disposed to plunge into it than fire-eating 
democracy will go for Cass, Marcy, or Doug- | civilians, especially those of recent importa- 
las, in the first instance; and we do not’ tion. It does not strike us, in the present 
perceive where Mr, Walker is to find a point | state of parties, that General Wool stands 
@appui. We doubt even whether the South much chance of getting the nomination as 
will be greatly enamored with his Anglo-|the Democratic candidate. As Whigs, we 
American Alliance. ‘cannot wish it, for there is no one scarcely 
14. General Wool is the last on the some- | whom we had not rather oppose. 
what long list. He possesses an unblem- | We have thus gotle through the list, and 
ished reputation as an officer and a gentle-| endeavored to do justice to all the names 
man. He is also a son of New-York; and borne upon it. We cannot, of course, be 
whether he may be what is technically called | expected to speak of any of them with 
a “favorite son,” or not, he is a citizen of the fervor of a pert We trust the 
whom any State may be proud. The Gen- friends of all will see that we do not ap- 
eral reaped laurels in the war of 1812; and prove the policy of Democratic Young Ame- 
as Inspector-General during the long peace, | rica, so often referred to, of stripping “a 


he rendered good service in keeping up the | 
discipline in the army. In the late war) 
with Mexico, he conducted an independent | 
corps through the enemy’s country; and, 
after his junction with General Taylor, con- | 
tributed his full share to the brilliant success | 


candidate to the buff;” a process which is 
as little to our taste, in reference to the De- 
mocrats, as to the Whigs, who are held up 
in that manner. We have no more wish to 
see General Butler than General Scott treat- 
ed with harshness or contempt. Nor do we 


of the campaign. | think that an ambitious portion or offshoot 
General Wool, we suppose, wishes to be | of a party benefits itself, or recommends its 

considered as a Democrat ; and our Demo- cause, by disingenuous insinuations, or more 

cratic friends may well desire to number ; open abuse, against any respected and pro- 

him in their ranks. We wish he were a|minent members of that party in whose 

Whig; in fact, he is one in all the higher | principles it professes to believe. 

principles of a truly patriotic American po- 
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THE CENTRAL NATION. 


Tue unwillingness of a nation to be known 
does not diminish our anxiety to know her, 
as a studied concealment only awakens and 
concentrates the closer scrutiny. The un- 
social position of China to the rest of man- 
kind, the consciousness of self-perfection in 
which she separates herself from the world, 
are, indeed, long-standing and extraordinary 
traits ; styling her Emperor “The Son of 
Heaven,” and herself “ The Flowery Central 
Nation,” “The Celestial Empire,” she sin- 
cerely imagines that whatever is great and 

in human history have arrived at their 
ighest possible summits in the past devel- 
opments of China; and in the feeling com- 
mon to perhaps the larger share of prosper- 
ous nations, if not to the larger divisions of 
men every where, she looks down upon all 
other portions of the human family with a 
self-satisfying contempt, honestly enough 
regarding them as barbarians. A gentleman 
in China loses caste somewhat by traveling 
into foreign lands, as this seems silently to 
imply an insufficiency in the excellence of 
the Celestial Empire. 

This national egotism is not uncommon 
in history, and in the observation of the ex- 
tensive traveler, but not in the same excess ; 
for the nations who frequently are obliged 
to measure themselves against their equals 
and superiors in policy, enterprise, and phy- 
sical vigor, must arrive at a more correct 
estimate of their powers than a people so 
isolated as the Chinese. It is as true of na- 
tions as of individuals, that the proper self- 
estimate is never made until their respective 
forces are antagonistically measured by the 
forces of others with whom they are to be 
compared. The Chinese standard of com- 
parison being wholly within themselves, 





they are, from position, doomed to be the 
nation of egotism. 

The oldest nation now living is the Chi- 
nese. With a civilization as old as Egypt, 
and perhaps older ; with a literature as ear- 
ly as Greece in its primitive blossoms; with 
a form of government the most ancient, 
founded on the patriarchal idea of ruling 
society, it now stands an unbroken, united, 
massive structure, defying time, as if its basis 
and structure were each of solid granite. 
Nor can it be doubted that the thoroughly 
Conservative character of this people, which 
forbids innovation, and which retires from in- 
tercourse with the modes of thought and ac- 
tion adopted in other parts of the world, has 
powerfully assisted in retaining through so 
many ages the unity of this colossal empire. 
From the common susceptibility of man to be 
influenced by his neighbor, it is safe to say 
that the action of the ideas of enterprising 
nations, under a free and unrestrained inter- 
course, would have proved too strong for 
the deep originality of this unique people 
to have resisted. They could never have 
kept the same ideas in the perpetual ascend- 
ent, whilst the winds of thought from differ- 
ent parts of the world were bravely stirring. 
Their reserved isolation has therefore assist- 
ed to strengthen their union, and to perpe- 
tuate their nationality ; an isolation growing 
out of egotism, assisted by the consciousness 
that every physical want common to man 
may be supplied in the resources of their 
productive art and soil. 

Of late years, China has been the cen- 
tre of new interest from abroad. The mys- 
tery which hangs over its internal affairs, 
the great antiquity of its origin, the com- 
mercial importance it sustains in the traffie 
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of nations, the many fine thoughts its ethic- 
al literature has already given, the renown 
of the national sage, Confucius, who, in the 
firmament of superior genius, shines a light 
of first magnitude, have combined to inspire 
the world of civilization and of letters with 
a fresh interest in every additional manifest- 
ation of intelligence concerning this secluded 
race. The United States, which has here- 
tofore sustained the second greatest com- 
mercial relation with China, must very soon 
hold the first, as a glance at the position of 
San Francisco on the map of the world, and 
the rapidly increasing population of Califor- 
nia, clearly indicate. The Chinese are one 
third part of the human race. Every way 
is this vast pyramid of empire, whose top 
and base are white with antiquity, well 
worthy of thoughtful examination. 
Situated on the far limits of Eastern Asia, 
it lay safely beyond the circles of Greek and 
Roman conquests. In the remotest. time, 


the same unambitious trait not to be known 
abroad, by conquest or other means, belonged 
to them; for in ancient literature there are 
but a few obscure hints that may be referred 
to them. The Greeks and Romans wore 
their beautiful silks, long before they knew 


of the country whence they came, receiy- 
ing them at first from Western Asia; and 
the failure of Marcus Antoninus in 161, and 
also that of the other Roman embassy in 
284, to establish with them direct commer- 
cial relations, prove that their disrelish of 
intimate connections with the rest of man- 
kind is of long standing. Indeed, what 
people ever so faithfully, so perseveringly 
obeyed the rough maxim of “Mind your 
own business,” as this nation of Odd Fellows, 
the Chinese? None other, we think. How 
they dispose of the question of human bro- 
therhood, and how they speculate on the 
unity of our race, we know not; but nothing 
is more certain than that they would wish 
for ever to remain a sort of Masonic lodge 
in the world’s centre, without intermission 
or adjournment. 

China Proper, situated mostly in the tem- 
perate zone, with its southern extremity 
resting on the tropic of Cancer, has great 
variety of climate.and temperature. The 
culture of the Old World is eastérn and 
western, China and Japan being the highest 
at the former, and Europe at the latter ex- 
tremity. The scenery of this country is 
exceedingly various; and, though inac- 
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cessible to travelers, its geography is as 
exact as that of any country. Its area of 
1,297,000 square miles is rich in the scenery 
of noble rivers and of mountain ranges. 
Within its confines are four principal ranges, 
some of which rise to lofty elevations, usually, 
however, falling below the limit of perpetual 
snow. 

The first summits of the Altai range, 
which takes several names during its long 
course of two thousand miles, forms the 
northern limit of the table-land of Central 
Asia, as well as the boundary between 
China and Russia. The Belur-tag moun- 
tains, (Tsung-ling,) which lie in the south- 
west of Songaria, and separate it from 
Badakshan, commence in latitude 50 deg. 
N., nearly at right angles with the Celestial 
Mountains, and, extending in a southerly 
direction, rise to a great height. The 
Celestial Mountains, Tien-Shan, begin at 
the northern extremity of the Belur-tag, in 
40 deg. N., which, extending from west to 
east, between longitudes 76 and 90 deg. 
east, and generally along the 22d deg. of 
northern latitude, divides Ili into Songaria 
and Turkestan. A high glacier above the 
snow line projects its summit, in longitude 
79 deg. east, to the east of which rise the 
highest peaks of Central Asia, called Bogdo- 
ula, traces of volcanic action appearing at the 
eastern end. Between the glacier and the 
Bogdo-ula, is the Pi-Shan, the only active 
voleano known in Continental China. In- 
deed, the extensive mountain scenery of this 
empire forbids that I should speak of all its 
larger details. The Himalaya range, one of 
whose peaks surpasses all other colossal ele- 
vations of the earth, bounds Thibet on the 
south, whilst the Kwanlun defines it on the 
north. 

The Chinese are justly proud of their 
noble rivers, which, for natural facilities of 
inland navigation, eclipse the glory of all 
other countries. The four largest are the Yel- 
low river, the Yangtsz’-kiang, the Amour, and 
the Tarim. The largest and most useful is 
the Yangtsz’-kiang. The Yellow river is the 
most celebrated. Along the course of these 
magnificent streams appears elegant scenery, 
amid the most beautiful of which it is said 
the Chinese poets have chosen their resi- 
dence. 

The entire surface of China naturally di- 
vides itself into two parts, which are the 
great plain, and the mountainous coun- 
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try, the latter comprising more than half of 
the whole ; and the former, lying in the north- 
east, forming the richest part of the empire, 
supports by its productions a greater mass of 
human beings than aresustained on the same 
area of surface any where else on the globe. 
But, dismissing for the present the physi- 
cal aspects of China, let us inquire into what 
is of far more importance in the history of any 
country, namely, the character of its people, 
its men, women, literature, religion, customs. 
Unlike the civilization of Greece, and of 
Europe generally, it bears every mark of 
originality, borrowing nothing, as it would 
seem, from other renowned nations; its 
literature, arts, and customs, having been, 
more than those of any other distinguished 
poor, a self-development. What nation 
ave they imitated in language or in law? 
Owing no debt to Egypt, India, Palestine, 
or the renowned culture of our classical an- 
tiquity, the Chinese structure of government 
stands in its own time-worn and original 
wisdom ; and, though egotism and contempt 
of others are not the proof of the highest 
power, they are likewise never the attributes 
of utter weakness, as the individual or the 
nation that always relies on its own suffi- 


ciency, asking no foreign counsel or help, is 
far from being imbecile. 

The Chinese, first of all, are a conservative 
race. They have a grand paradise in the 
past; and to its imagined brightness they 
turn as benighted travelers to the Eastern 


sun. Confucius himself, the moral colossus 
of the empire, took his stand in the past, 
through whose sages and rulers he instructed 
and reproved his own age, and also future 
ages. The religious sentiment, every where 
mighty and eternal, universally looks to the 

ast in the worship of ancestors. Firmness 
is implied in the very fixedness and perma- 
nence of their institutions. I should say they 
are not a skeptical race, but a people of 
reverence. Hence the general loyalty to the 
ruling sceptre. The emperor is reverenced 
as the paternal sovereign. All his messages 
are received with prostration, and three times 
does the loyal auditor bow himself before his 
Majestic presence, as a reverential honor be- 
coming his personal presentation.* Though 





* The Dutch Ambassador was required to per- 

rm this ceremony nine times whenever food was 
Sent him from the imperial table, because he was 
a barbarian envoy. 
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masses of citizens are capable of temporary, 
violent outbreaks, they are incapable of any 
revolution which may radically change the 
ideas and frame-work of the government. 
This conclusion fairly springs, not only from 
the uninterrupted sameness of the govern- 
mental machinery, but from the fact that 
the thorough conquest of the Tartars, which, 
though it brought a new race to the throne 
of the Perpetual Empire, did not in any de- 
gree change the theory of government or the 
long-established social usages of the country. 

The absence of the military skill and 
energy common to Europe and America, if 
chosen as the measure of their civilization, 
will doubtless leave them at a very inferior 
point of observation. That they should have 
greater skill in the making of silk than in the 
conducting of war, may, after all, result more 
from circumstances than from natural inca- 
pacity. Any people who care not to be glo- 
rious, except in their own eyes, and who de- 
cide that they will work out the problems of 
life by peaceful industry on that area of 
territory which Providence has assigned as 
their fatherland, cannot be expected to carry 
the science of war any farther than is sup- 
posed to be necessary for self-defense ; and, 
in forming an idea of the extent of this 
necessity, the warlike ability of surrounding 
powers, and not of the more distant and 
superior nations, would, of course, be the 
measure of their aspiration, The ambition 
of conquest, and of glory in the eyes of the 
world, are a needed stimulus to the develop- 
ment of military genius in a people. That 
individual men may have greatness and 
energy, without being able to fight much 
with club or rapier, 1 suppose may be con- 
ceded ; and to such as may have leisure to 
think upon it, I could offer the problem, 
whether the same may not be true of a na- 
tion. But evident injustice is done to this 
peace-loving race, should we omit to state 
that their history, here and there, is dotted 
with some noble victories ; as, for instance, in 
the time of Vespasian and Domitian, a great 
Chinese expedition was headed by the gene- 
ral Pantschab, under the Emperor Mingti, 
of the dynasty of Han, which subdued the 
Hiungnu, levied tribute from the territory of 
Khotan and Kaschgar, and carried its con- 
quering arms as far as the eastern shores of 
the Caspian ; and, according to the Chinese 
writers, the expedition would have attacked 
the Roman empire but for the admonitory 
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counsel they received from the Persians. 
But, with its nominal army of more than a 
million of soldiers, which seeks to inspire the 
necessary awe in all the barbarian states 
around them, as well as to promote the subor- 
dination of the citizens generally ; with the 
word valor painted (so significantly) on the 
back of their jackets, as is usual in several 
corps; with an arrangement of officers not 
unlike those adopted by Western tactics ; 
with their bows, arrows, and clumsy match- 
locks ; and with their navy of a thousand 
sail, small and large included, we are obliged 
to regard them as mere effigies of power, 
when thought of in comparison with the mili- 
tary genius of England, America, or France. 

It is the industry, the useful arts, and, 
above all, the ethical literature of the Chinese 
we are to regard, if we would see them in 
their principal worth. If we may judge of 
them from their literature, we should say 
that their moral ideas were their noblest 
wealth. It is not the intellectuality of the 
Chinese that mostly distinguishes them, for 
their intellect does not appear to rise expan- 
sively and vigorously into the form of reason. 
They have perception, far more than reason ; 
and, in our estimation, the Chinese nature 
is in no direction so rich as in its affections 


and moral feeling. This fact constantly 
unfolds itself in Confucius, in Mencius, and 
in all their proverbial philosophy. 

The very framework of their government 


bears testimony to this view. Loyalty 
there is filial. The emperor is viewed as 
the sovereign father of his people. Each 
ruler in the kingdom is supposed to bear 
the paternal relation of sympathy and care 
to those he governs. Throughout the whole 
of Chinese politics, the idea of domestic 
relation, of a happily constituted family, is 
the favorite symbol for good government, 
which is applied to all departments of ruling, 
from the ordinary magistrate to the august 
emperor himself. It is indeed remarkable 
that ideas and words most sacred to the affec- 
tions should be thus expanded into all the 
massive forms of empire! 

In the same direction of thought, the wor- 
ship of ancestors, so general in China, leads 
us. Why worship departed fathers? Why 
offer incense upon their graves? Conceding 
the great distance from the highest truth, 
which these acts of homage imply, the infer- 
ence cannot be suppressed that the cause 
of this wide-spread devotion takes deep root 
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in the social affections. They love their 
homes. And in the literature of what 
country, let me ask, is the moral sentiment 
more centrally enthroned than in China? 
Where else is the precedence of right in all 
things more frequently and decidedly ex- 
pressed? He who has read their classical 
books, or perused any of the collected sayings 
of their kings and sages, cannot have failed to 
notice the constant predominance of the ethi- 
cal over every other element. Thatsome credit 
is now generally, and justly conceded to the 
larger principles of phrenology, will not be 
denied; and in unison with the conclusion 
drawn from their literature, is the fact, that 
the moral brain of the Chinese is far more full 
and prominent than the intellectual. Itis to 
be regretted that a people so decidedly ethical 
should be circumstanced under such an 
overpowering sway of absolutistical opinions 
and forms, as not to possess more indivi- 
dual independence and energy of character. 
Mildness and politeness are the natural 
qualities of the Chinese, It is to be doubted 
whether a true view of their character is to 
be derived from the hasty opinions formed 
on their manners, as seen at the outposts 
of trade, especially since their education 
causes them to look upon barbarians with 
so much contempt. In the new and hete- 
rogeneous population which the golden 
mines of California drew together, under cir- 
cumstances where the accustomed restraints 
of older society were freely thrown off, we 
were not surprised to hear of the sobriety, 
honesty, and marked uprightness of the 
Chinese. Marvelousness and imitation belong 
to them in considerable fulness; and in the 
sphere of their artistic genius, they are very 
dexterous and ingenious. 

But the credit of some large discoveries 
of science is due the Chinese intellect. 
They closely observed the operations of the 
heavenly bodies; and, in point of accuracy 
and richness, their observations of nature are 
of more worth than those made by the 
Greeks and Romans. Even at this late day 
of victorious science, the most enlightened 
naturalists find their astronomical tables of 
value to them. “ While the so-called clas- 
sical nations of the West,” says A. Van 
Humboldt, “the Greeks and Romans, al- 
though they may occasionally have indicated 
the position in which a comet first appeared, 
never afford any information regarding its 
apparent path ; the copious literature of the 
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Chinese, who observed nature carefully, and 
recorded with accuracy what they saw, con- 
tains circumstantial notices of the constel- 
lations through which each comet was 
observed to pass. These notices go back to 
more than five hundred years before the 
Christian era, and many of them are still 
found to be of value in astronomical obser- 
vations.* 

Fracastoro and Peter Apian first made it 
generally known in Europe during the six- 
teenth century, that the tails of comets are 
always turned away from the sun, so that 
their line of prolongation passes through its 
centre, whilst the same fact was observed by 
the Chinese astronomers as early as 837. 
Their annals record great falls of shooting 
stars, dating earlier than the second Messe- 
nian war; two streams of these they describe 
as belonging to the month of March, one of 
which is 687 years before the Christian era. 
Out of fifty-two phenomena which M. Biot 
collected out of those annals, those of most 
frequent recurrence, he observed, were re- 
corded at periods corresponding to the 20th 
and 22d of July, O. S., and might therefore 
be identical with the stream of St. Law- 
rence’s day, not omitting to notice that it 
has advanced since the epochs alluded to. 
In 134 B.c., the Chinese records of Ma- 
tuanlin record the appearance of a new 
star in Scorpio, which Sir John Herschel 
supposes may have been the new star of 
Hipparchus, which, according to the state- 
ment of Pliny, induced him to commence 
his catalogue of the stars. The new star 
which appeared in a.v. 123, in Ophiuchus ; 
the singular large star that appeared in Cen- 
taurus in 173; that in Sagittarius in 389; 
that of 393 in Scorpio; that of 1203, which, 
as the record alleges, was “of a bluish-white 
color, without luminous vapor, and resembled 
Saturn ;” the one of 1230 in Ophiuchus; that 
of 1578; that in July of 1584 in Scorpio, 
with many others, are so accurately de- 
scribed, and agree so well with other obser- 
vations, that the care and accuracy of Chinese 
observation seem to be illustrated before us. 
Nor is it any ordinary praise to Chinese 
invention, that, more than one thousand 
years before our era, they had in active use 
magnetic carriages, on which the movable 
arm of the figure of a man continually point- 
ed to the south, and served as their guide 











* Cosmos, vol. i, p. 99. 





in conducting them across the immense 
grass plains of Tartary; nor should it be 
forgotten that, in the third century of our 
era, which is 700 years earlier than the use 
of the mariner’s compass in European seas, 
the Chinese* vessels navigated the Indian 
Ocean, under the guidance of magnetic 
needles that pointed to the South, which in- 
deed was the direction of navigation mostly 
at those early times. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans, less intelligent of the uses of the 
magnetic needle, never knew the true direc- 
tion of the Apennines and the Pyrenees. 
The government of China is wonderfully 
systematic, and in its parts most closely 
linked. Its chief idea has been already ex- 
pressed. The doctrines of Confucius, which 
refer so constantly to the state, exalting virtue 
above all things, as being the greatest of na- 
tional glories, do very much toward securing 
the good order they commonly enjoy; for 
upon his teachings the government may be 
said to rest, since the thorough study of his 
writings is required of all persons who ex- 
pect to be honored with office. Yan and 
Shun, the two most celebrated kings of the 
remote antiquity, are the most glorious sam- 
ples of perfection; on them Confucius him- 
self lavished extraordinary praise. Though 
an hereditary and absolute sovereign, there 
are censors appointed over his conduct, with a 
view of curbing somewhat his immense au- 
thority ; and it is expected of him, when a 
law is once established, that he will be gov- 
erned by it in the administration of justice. 
But one dash of his red pencil may, at any 
time, degrade the loftiest stations under him, 
Yearly confessions, supplications, and _offer- 
ings to Heaven he makes for his people, the 
state religion which he wields on such occa- 
sions being not a doctrine, but a sacred ri- 
tual. His dress is plain, and the general 
appearances by which he surrounds himself 
are quite free from the gorgeousness of many 
oriental princes. He is regarded as the 
vicegerent of Heaven. His laws are often 
severe, having penalties beyond the intent 
of justice, thereby furnishing opportunity on 
the part of his Majesty to exhibit mercy. 
The officers who administrate are frequently 
false and cruel, whilst hundreds of them 
aim at justice and the happiness of the 
country. Somewhat touching are the lines 





* Humboldt, Examen Critique de I'Histoire de 
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of Chu, the very popular and aged officer, 
addressed to the people on resigning his 
charge : 


“Untalented, unworthy, I withdraw, 
Bidding farewell to this windy, dusty world ; 
Upwards I look to the supremely good— 
The Emperor—to choose a virtuous man 
To follow me. Henceforth it will be well ; 
The measures and the merits passing mine. 
But I shall silent stand and see his grace 
Diffusing blessings like the genial springs.” 


The history of the Chinese extends back 
into a night of wonder and of fable. They 
imagine the universe sprang from the 
masculine and feminine principles Yang 
and Ying. “Heaven was formless, an 
utter chaos,” says one of their authors, 
“and the whole mass was nothing but 
confusion, Order was first produced in 
pure ether, and out of it the universe 
came forth; the universe produced air, 
and the air the milky-way.” Another 
author said, “Reason produced one, one 
produced two, two produced three, three 
produced all things.” Pwanku is the Chinese 
Adam, who, however, instead of finding a 
beautiful nature, and a paradise to receive 
him, was obliged to react upon the chaos 
that gave him birth, and to chisel out 
the earth to his liking. The Rational- 
ists picture him with chisel and mallet in 
hand, splitting and shaping the vast masses 
of granite floating through space, whilst 
behind the openings made by his powerful 
efforts, the sun, moon and stars gleam forth, 
the brilliant monuments of his order-causing 
labors; and on his right stand the signifi- 
cant emblems of the animal kingdom, the 
dragon, the phoenix, and the tortoise. At 
last Pwanku died, and mountains arose 
from his head, winds and clouds from his 
breath, thunder from his voice, the four poles 
from his limbs, the rivers from his veins, the 
undulations of the earth from his sinews, 
the fruitful fields from his flesh, the stars 
from his beard, the metals and rocks from 
his bones; his falling sweat became rain, 
and the insects of his body became people! 
Beneath this myth of several nations, 
that nature is formed of the man-giant, 
is there not a meaning concealed? It is 
this: that nature every where is a symbol 
of humanity. It is through the beauty, 
order, virtue, joy of the mind that the 
creation is beautiful, orderly, innocent and 
joyous. The three celestial, terrestrial, and 
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human sovereigns that succeeded Pwanku, 
one of whom brought down fire from heaven, 
thereby becoming the first Prometheus, held 
a reign of eighteen thousand years, it is said, 
in which sleep was invented, and many use- 
ful arts established. 

Though much cloudiness rests on the 
extreme horizon of Chinese history, which 
they themselves regard as mythology, 
there is a real period, commencing with 
Fubhi, five hundred and eight years before 
the deluge. Chronology at best is a dim 
shadow from the past; and in the present 
state of our acquaintance with Chinese his- 
tory, and the paucity of our means to com- 
pare its dates with other national histories, 
we should not deride its ancient pretensions, 
nor blindly extol, as the French may have 
done, its remote chronology. We are satis- 
fied in the belief that no civilization can 
claim an earlier date; not even that of 
Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, Iran, or Cash- 
mir. 

Education in China was carefully ineuleated 
in the early ages; and now Mr. Davis affirms 
that among her millions comparatively few 
can be found unable to read and to write.* 
“ Bend the mulberry tree while it is young !” 
is a maxim of the state; and the univer- 
sal habit of calling the educated to posts of 
public responsibility, of requiring that all 
persons who are to be crowned with official 
honors shall be versed in the classics, books 
in which the ethics and the wisdom of ruling 
are fully unfolded ; their careful public exa- 
minations of all aspirants with reference to 
mental qualification, tend to exalt culture, 
and to make education an important object. 
Before the voice of Confucius was heard in 
the empire, the necessity of public schools 
was taught. I quote from the Book of 
Rites: “ For the purpose of education among 
the ancients, villages had their schools, dis- 
tricts their colleges, and principalities their 
universities.” And I am happy to learn 
from Mr. Davis, that in the government of 
schools, great reliance is placed upon _per- 
suasion, and that corporal punishment is but 
seldom inflicted.t 

The language of the Chinese is purely 
original, and as unique in the languages of 
the earth as they who speak it are among 





* Mr. Williams supposes a large number unable 
to read. 


+ Mr. Williams gives a contrary opinion. 
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its nations.* It is a language of monosylla- 
bles. Only four hundred and fifty distinct 
sounds are found in the language, which, by 
the additions of tones and accents, are mul- 
tiplied to a little more than twelve hundred ; 
so that this number of sounds, not admitting 
of combination,as in compound words, (these 
not being in the Chinese united in sound,) 
limits the spoken language of China to about 
the number of words just stated. This would 
seem insufficient for free oral expression, were 
it not for the ample service rendered tothe 
meaning by gesticulation, repetition, and 
the like. In written language, they increase 
the means of complicated and complete ex- 
pression by adding to the original sound-signs 
other conventional signs,t which, though 
not expressive of sound, are suggestive of 
particular meaning. Relation is expressed 
not by particles, but by the positions of 
the words employed. It is a language 
wholly without inflexions, bearing evidence 
of having originated in a sort of picture- 
writing. What a word means, depends very 
much on its place in the sentence. The 
high degree of excellence belonging to the 
language, the consistency of its structure, 
the copiousness of its expression, and the 
complete success it achieves in designating 
different formal relations without the use 
of significant sounds, are freely admitted 
by those who have thoroughly learned it. 
Yet how unlike the languages of India and 
of Europe! . The scholars, in various styles, 
write it elegantly. An original language, 
well studied, must reveal the soul of a peo- 
ple; for how can the life, the genius of a 
nation remain unexpressed in the methods 
it creates for a free self-utterance ? 
The national literature of China is mostly 
ure, a better moral element prevailing in 
it than existed in Greek and Roman poets, 
and probably far better than circulates in 
the most popular reading of our own country 
and time. The Chinese are a reading people, 
and had in use, much earlier than other 
Asiatic nations, the art of printing. Promi- 
nent in their literature are the Four Books 
and the Five Classics, which, containing the 
ideas of their sublime Confucius, and of many 
other renowned authors, and being studied 
for public reasons, have an unequaled influ- 
ence over the people of China. Elsewhere, 





* North British Review, Nov., 1851, p. 119. 
+ Of these there are about 50,000. 





literature far superior in genius, and in en- 
livening variety, may easily be found; but 
where can a national literature be found, 
whose higher forms are more free from every 
taint of moral impurity, both in thought 
and expression; and where can a living 
literature be pointed out, whose active hold 
on the reverence and moral practice of mil- 
lions is so deep and efficient as theirs? It 
fades before the self-luminous orbs of an- 
cient Greece, so far as the mental exeel- 
lences are concerned; but in chastity of ut- 
terance, the Chinese classics, and, indeed, all 
their highly prized works, put the best clas- 
sical teachers of Europe to the blush ; nor is 
it with any partial bias that we hazard the 
opinion, that no literature on earth is so 
practically efficient as the Chinese, notwith- 
standing original writers are not the com- 
mon fruits of their peculiar culture. 

Poetry, drama, and romance, of their 
kind, exist in massive abundance. Myriads 
of novels and tales have been sent forth, 
which are there, as elsewhere, the most 
popular books, since no door to the human 
mind is so free, easy, and happy of entrance 
as the imagination. Though demoralizing 
tendencies may be traced in many works of 
fiction, many also are written in the purest 
style. Of the drama, and of theatrical exhibi- 
tion, the Chinese are exceedingly fond, and, 
under the control and direction of the 
priests, they depend wholly on voluntary 
contributions for support. The bewitching 
power of acted drama is particularly ob- 
servable over the villagers, to whom the 
more stirring amusements are seldom known. 
Tragedy and comedy are variously mixed ; 
unity of time and place is but carelessly re- 
garded; and the scenery is very simple, 
never subserving the ideas intended, by 
lending a rich and yielding variousness of 
appearance to the senses, though the cos- 
tume of the actors is splendidly fine.* In 
strong confirmation of the view | have taken 
of the striking ethical richness of the Chinese 
literature over the intellectual, I would urge 
the fact, that while the deficiencies of scenery, 
plot, and management, are to European in- 
tellect often conspicuous, the tendency of the 
plays is strongly on the side of virtue and 
morality. 

Players there, as elsewhere, are an itine- 





* So testifies a Russian Ambassador, as early 
as 1692. 
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rant band, and the audiences are usually 
quiet and orderly. The Orphan of Chau, 
as translated by Primére, is the ground- 
work of one of Voltaire’s best tragedies, 
L’ Orphelin de la Chine, which rests upon 
an event a century previous to the birth of 
Confucius. The Heir of Old Age, and the 
Chalk Circle, are celebrated pieces of mental 
China-ware. Bazin names five hundred and 
sixty-four plays, all belonging to the Mongol 
dynasty. The East’ India Company have 
two hundred volumes of plays, in one work, 
spread out into forty volumes. Their litera- 
ture is like their wall, a huge pile of ancient, 
massive labor; and whatever it may be in 
worth, it is their own, woven, like spider’s 
webs, from interior resource. 

Poetry is a pastime of the Chinese scholar: 
a piece is always handed in at public ex- 
aminations. A few translations have come 
tous. Of course they have neither a Homer 
nor a Shakspeare. But two sons of song, 
brighter, greater than all others, they cele- 
brate, in the poems of Li Taipeh and Su 
Tungpo; poets, these, combining the three 
traits of the bard—love of flowers, wine, and 
song. The former, from the precocious de- 
velopment of his tenth year, was styled the 
“ Exiled Immortal,” but, from another taste 
in himself, he assumes to be known as the 
“ Retired Scholar of the Blue Lotus.” But, 
after a stormy and eventful life, he is said 
to have sought an escape from the plots of 
his enemies by death in drowning, exclaim- 
ing, as he leaped into the water, “I am 
going to catch the moon in the midst of the 
sea !” 

On education, we offer these lines : 


“Men at their birth are radically good ; 

In this, all approximate, but in practice widely 
diverge. 

If not educated, the natural character is changed; 

A course of education is made valuable by close 
attention. 

To bring up and not educate, is a father's error; 

To educate without rigor, shows a teacher's indo- 
lence. 

Gems, unwrought, can nothing useful form; 

So men, untaught, can never know the proprie- 
ties.”* 

Anatomy, as yet, is unknown to Chinese 
physicians. Their theory of medicine, there- 


fore, so far as it has value, must be founded 
mostly on experience. Their practice it is 





* Middle Kingdom, vol. i, p. 428. 
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said outstrips their theory. Valuable books 
are spoken of, but the truly skilful prac- 
titioners are far the fewer number. It is 
certain that medicine, with them, can never 
be a science until the human organism, in 
its many parts and functions, is clearly 
understood. They even make no distinction 
between venous and arterial blood, and 
apply the same word to tendons and to 
nerves, 

The legal profession there, alone and by 
itself, cannot secure a livelihood. Whether 
this historical fact should be taken as a hint 
in favor of general order and social sound- 
ness, I pause not to inquire. 

Chemistry, as a science, is but very im- 
perfectly known. A complete course of ma- 
thematics is contained in the Fang Sho 
Hioh, 36 vols., 8vo. But the Chinese mind 
is not mathematical, like the European, the 
science not being usually regarded beyond 
the business demands of their vocations. In 
astronomy, higher claims are made; but how 
these claims should be settled, as yet, does 
not in all respects appear. The fact that 
astronomy is connected with astrology and 
divination, even at the Imperial College of 
Pe King, shows that the profound laws of 
the science are uncomprehended, however 
accurate they may be in their observation 
of the course of planets, and the appearance 
of new stars and of comets. They need a 
Novum Organon to clear away their super- 
stitions, and to teach them the reign of law 
in the depths of immensity. We know the 
Chinese have carried a few arts to great 
perfection ; but we believe that they lack the 
power to arrive at great scientific generaliza- 
tions. 

But let us come to their Ethics, which is 
the great wealth of this people. This is not to 
be judged of by their daily lives, though in 
this respect it will not be denied that they 
have more virtues than most pagan nations, 
probably more than any other. Indeed, 
what man, what country has a daily prac- 
tice that fulfils its best ideas? Some few 
most flagrant vices, that are too often in- 
truded upon the social peace of families 
under our western civilization, are seldom 
known in China; and no where are life and 
property more strongly protected, and in- 
dustry more justly rewarded, than among 
the millions of the “Celestial Empire.” 

Confucius is the summit of Chinese moral- 
ity, though Mencius and other writers abound 
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in great truths. He has no idiosyncrasy, but 
is Chinain colossal representation. The moral 
element in his character and teaching absorbs 
every other. Born 550* years before the 
dawn of the Christian era, he shed his light on 
this vast portion of the race not far from the 
time that Pythagoras kindled such enno- 
bling fires of light in Athens, and Zoroaster 
in Persia. Three self-luminous suns! And 
whatever superiority, in purely intellectual 
power, may be accorded to the glorious 
Hellenic sage, Confucius is first of the three 
in effective moral splendor, for his influences 
have gone farther, and awakened more vir- 
tue in all classes, than may be claimed for 
the works of both his illustrious rivals. 
Confucius did not announce himself in 
dogmas. Hence no narrowing creed be- 
longs to his thoughts, and none, through 
any subsequent folly of his disciples, has yet 
sprung out of his writings. He was the 
grand expounder of duty, of the eternal 
ethics sown in the soul, and every where 
somewhat developed. He claimed no in- 


spiration ; yet there is a steady moral bril- 
haney constantly falling upon his theme. 
He claimed no originality, but professedly 


drew from the remote wisdom of an ancient 
paradise of rulers, sages, and people. But 
there was central light in him; he was the 
man of fine nature and culture. His senti- 
ments are now styled Joo-kiau, the religion 
of scholars. Though in a nation of local ten- 
dency and prejudice, he taught universal 
doctrines. Many were the disciples that at- 
tended him when living, but the chief power 
he has wielded has been through his written 
words, as set in order by his learners. How 
true is this latter fact of the world’s most 
immortal teachers! Jesus, Socrates, Con- 
fucius are of this number. 

This teacher put mighty stress upon sin- 
cerity, as being the very “origin and con- 
summation” of things, as that without which 
nothing could exist. He says that, but for 
sincerity, the universe would be empty noth- 
ingness! And why not? It is real, and 
exists for truth ; all its purposes are earnest ; 
and what less than the heart of the creation 
is lost in the total absence of sincerity ? 
“One sincere wish,” affirms the Confucian 
wisdom, “would move heaven and earth.” 
Heaven is only thus moved. 
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He builds upon the filial relation, carries 
a deep reverence into every family, unites 
brother and brother, parent and child, in 
lowng, reverential concord. Finally, the 
state is a family, and all mankind are 
brothers. Deeply has this nation drunk of 
the reverence which elsewhere said, “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” And have not their 
days been long? For a nation, I say, won- 
derfully long. Do we feel the width and 
the ethical greatness of this relation? Na- 
ture and education have much to say of it, 
through the constitutional indebtedness of 
soul, body, condition, and culture of all per- 
sons to their paternal sources. Wise govern- 
ment is necessarily paternal. The earth is 
our mother, and heaven our father, in the 
use of appropriate symbols. The universe is 
a revelation of masculine force and feminine 
loveliness, and these unite in the blessing of 
all spirits. “What is religion in its last and 
finest expression? It is reverence to the 
infinite Father; the homeward movement of 
heart-sick prodigals. Then had not the sage 
some eternal rock to stand on, when un- 
folding his truth and duty under this social 
symbol? Evidently he stood on a God- 
appointed and an eternity-enduring basis. 

What is most beautifully worthy in these 
ethics is the reverence that pervades them ; 
and without reverence there is no profound 
beauty of character, no sacredness, no deep 
worth. It is right to honor the superior, 
and it is wrong to withhold the deference. 
The superior man, in the eye of Confucius, 
has sincerity and benevolence ; he practises 
his words before he speaks them! Asked 
once if any one word could express what 
is most fitting a whole life, he answered, 
“ Will not the word shu serve?” which he 
explains by saying, “Do unto others as 
you would have them do to you.”* Some 
have said Confucius only announced this 
grand law of true religion in its negative 
forms, merely prohibiting the doing of that 
to others which we would not wish that 
others should do to us. Be it even so: the 
negative precept implies the perception of 
the positive law. This is a great truth ; and 
many have seen and felt it originally, and 
from within. The very relations of life impose 





* Socrates was nine years of age when Confu- 
cius died, which was 479 B. C. 





* Middle Kingdom, vol. 1.,p. 519-20. Also Mr. 
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the thought upon us; and it bottoms the 
complaints even which men bring against 
each other. “ You would not wish me to 
have dealt with you thus :” how often is 
this said! and what bases the plea? In 
substance, the golden rule. Attraction as a 
law rests in nature, not in Newton. So this 
princely truth of ethics depends not on per- 
sonal authorities, nor can it lose in force 
because several may have, either intuitively 
or logically, discovered its being and its 
beauty. 

“The perfect man,” said the sage, “ loves 
all men ; he is not governed by private af- 
fection or interest, but only regards the pub- 
lic good or right reason.” Retribution is 
certain. “How can a man be concealed ?” 
We say, how can he? The deepest secret 
shall see the light. “The perfect man is 
never satisfied with himself.” “ Knowledge 
produces pleasure clear as water.” “Com- 
plete virtue brings happiness solid as a 
mountain.” “ Without virtue, both riches 
and honor seem to me like a passing cloud.” 
As a whole, he is elaborate, and his high 
ideals of character are beautifully wrought. 
He had a noble public zeal, though con- 
scious of the derision and ingratitude that 
came to reward his large solicitude. In some 


of his life-jeopardies he compared himself to 


a dog driven from his home. “TI have the 
fidelity of that animal, and I am treated like 
it; but what matters the ingratitude of 
men? They cannot hinder me from doing 
all the good that has been appointed me.” 
The same nation now chants the following 
pean : 

“Confucius! Confucius! How great is 
Confucius! Before Confucius there never 
was a Confucius! Since Confucius there 
never has been a Confucius! Confucius! 
Confucius! How great is Confucius !” 

There can be no doubt that the moral 
ideal of perfection in China is far higher 
than the practical realizations of that coun- 
try or of this. The fact, however, in one 
regard is highly joyous, as it attests the 
moral wealth of human nature to arrive at 
much light, to receive by intuition, by rea- 
son, great truths. The sociai nature must 
develop itself in social forms ; the intellectual 
nature in intellectual forms; and the moral 
nature must also yield its ideas in moral 
forms. The soul cannot be hid. But Con- 
fucius dwelt almost wholly on the moral ; 
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he did not reach after the invisible, did not 
awaken that feeling that yearns after the 
infinite, that rushes upward to the embrace 
of Deity. Hence, and for other reasons, the 
voice of Christianity must yet give them 
life. Confucius is rightly to them the First 
Saint, and Mencius the A-Shing, or Second 
Saint. There is reason in the pride felt by 
the people of Shantung, that the tomb of 
the glorious man is with them, whose ma- 
jestic monument, in the midst of forest oaks 
and gloomy shades, rears high a reverential 
symbol of his moral greatness. 

Buddhism, transplanted from India, flour- 
ishes in China. The Rationalists, or sect of 
Tau, are quite numerous. No religious 
caste, however, has ever arisen to political 
power, so as to engraft itself on the state, 
and China has never had an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. Nor are they intolerant, since many 
Catholics are still in the empire; Moham- 
medans, half a million,* who make a Sab- 
bath of Thursday, and some of whom hold 
important offices in the government; and 
Jews, who refuse to marry with the natives, 
who worship no idols, take no oaths in 
heathen temples, honor Confucius, like the 
Chinese, and, in their synagogue worship, 
translate Adonai by Tien. These incarnate 
permanences still pray westward towards 
Jerusalem, 

But this entire nation needs, most of all 
things, to be stirred up by the activity of 
western intellect. That this isolation is 
eternal, cannot for one moment be believed. 
Antiquity, however incarnated, cannot remain 
forever on its own strength, with a sea of 
mental progress dashing against its walls. 
The merchants of China, even now, desire 
free intercourse with the world. A part o1 
the world cannot successfully isolate itself 
from the whole. Issolation is against the 
dependency and unity of parts, observable 
in both the physical and the moral universe. 
Somehow, in the commerce and conflicts of 
nations, this eastern extremity of civilization 
in the old world will one day freely answer 
back to the western; and the unity of the 
human race, which has been so slow in its 
dawn upon human conviction, will be seen 
and felt in China, to the overthrow of its 
powerfully cemented exclusiveness. 





* The computation of the early part of the last 
century. 
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Tue Mormons in the full tide of pros- 
perity, rejoicing in their political triumph, 
vaunting themselves on the completeness of 
their organization, and the vigorous and 
efficient rule of their chief, failed to profit 
by the severe lessons of adversity which 
they had but lately experienced. Regard- 
less of the waning popularity of their leader, 
and the rumblings of dissatisfaction and 
hostility which were continually borne to 
their ears from the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, they still persisted in their wayward 
and exceptional policy, and still further 
aroused the prejudice and hatred of their 
enemies by their arrogant and absurd pre- 
tensions. They laughed at the high-toned 
denunciations of their enemies, and treated 
with hardy contempt the numerous gather- 
ings and consultations of the Gentiles. The 
Prophet declared that when divine inter- 
position should become necessary, the Lord 
would commission his destroying angels to 
scatter and destroy the boasted strength of 
the Anti- Mormons, in the same manner as the 
Assyrian host had been annihilated by the 
supernatural visitation of the destroyer, ages 
before, for the vindication and protection of 
the Jews. Smith was too dignified, and withal 
too powerful, to concede any thing to allay 
the prejudices of his neighbors.. He had 
forgotten that only a few years since, those 
who now denounced him so heartily had 
provided for his necessities, and sympa- 
thized with his alleged wrongs, with sin- 
cere and unostentatious generosity. He 
would concede nothing to the outraged 
feelings of those who had but lately been 
his benefactors, but, on the contrary,with base 
ingratitude, and trusting in his increasing 
strength, when admonished of the irritation 
and excitement occasioned by the impolicy 
of his course, he scornfully pointed them 
to the superior discipline of his military, 
the completeness of their equipments, and 
the strength of their unwavering devotion 
to his person and his cause. 





In the mean time, the Missourians had 
not yet abandoned their quarrel with the 
Mormons; nor had they forgotten that their 
vengeance had been baffled by the escape 
of Smith, whilst an indictment was pending 
against him for treason. They were de- 
termined that he should yet be arrested 
and compelled to answer for his numerous 
crimes. To this end a requisition was 
granted under the seal of the State of Mis- 
souri, requiring the executive of Illinois to 
deliver up to a commission appointed for 
that purpose the body of Joseph Smith, a 
“fugitive from justice.” Upon the service of 
this requisition, the Governor of Illinois, 
in obedience to its requirements, issued a 
warrant for the arrest of Smith, and placed 
it in the hands of an officer for execution. 
It is hardly probable that any officer would 
have possessed sufficient hardihood to have 
attempted the arrest of the Prophet in his 
own city. It would have been impracticable, 
even if no resistance should be made; asa 
thousand cunning expedients would have 
been resorted to by the Mormons to conceal 
the Prophet and defeat the ends of justice. 

Fortunately, however, it was discovered 
that Smith was absent from Nauvoo on a 
“mission of love” in the northern portion 
of the State. The officer charged with the 
execution of the writ having ascertained 
Smith’s absence from Nauvoo, proceeded in 
pursuit of him, and, without difficulty or 
opposition of any kind, secured his arrest 
at a small village on Rock river. Being in 
this manner deprived of the support of his 
friends, the Prophet had no choice left him 
but submission, He accordingly prepared 
to accompany the officer with the utmost 
apparent cheerfulness, and the most. jovial 
good feeling towards his captors, not, how- 
ever, until he had contrived secretly tosend an 
embassy with intelligence of his arrest to his 
friends at Nauvoo. This embassy traveled 
with the greatest possible speed; whilst the 
Missourians, having in custody the captured 
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Prophet, seeing no possible chance for his 
escape or rescue, proceeded at a more lei- 
surely pace in the same direction. They 
did not, however, think it prudent to risk 
the prisoner among his friends in Nauvoo ; 
as sufficient was known of the character of 
the Mormons for cunning and duplicity to 
render the escape of Smith absolutely cer- 
tain. They accordingly determined to cross 
the Mississippi river at Fort Madison, ten 
miles above Nauvoo. Whilst the Missou- 
rians were quietly progressing across the 
State, well satisfied with themselves and the 
result of their expedition, with chivalrous 
generosity endeavoring to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of their prisoner, and tendering 
to him their good offices, the Mormon emis- 
sary which Smith had dispatched with the 
intelligence of his arrest, arrived at Nauvoo 
and communicated to the High Council the 
perilous situation of the Prophet. On the 
reception of this intelligence, the Mormons 
lost no time in fruitless lamentations. To 
allow the Missourians to take the Prophet | 
into their own State would be in fact 
signing his death-warrant, or consenting 
to his murder, as all the fierce and re- 
lentless and undying hate of which human | 
nature is susceptible had been aroused in the 
breast of the Missourian in his recent con- 
test with the Prophet. Even should he | 
have been acquitted by the court in which 
his cause was impending, the determination 
was general that the fanatic impostor es- 
eaping from legal justice should die by the 
hands of violence. 

It was uncertain to the Mormons what 
route would be taken by the captors of the 
Prophet; and to make assurance doubly 
sure—to guard against the possibility of 
escape, a steamboat owned by the Mor- 
mons was called into requisition, and was 
immediately dispatched by way of the 
Mississippi to Beardstown on the Illinois, 
whence they had reason to believe the 
Missourians would proceed by steamboat to 
St. Louis. At the same time they dis- 
patched a strong detachment of the Nau- 
voo Legion north on the direct route to the 
an where Smith had been arrested. This 
ast expedition had traveled about thirty 


miles when they fell in with the MisSourians, 
and immediately surrounded them. The 
odds in numbers and em was 80 


manifestly in favor of the Mormons, that re- 





sistance was out of the question. The Mis- 
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sourians vainly urged that they acted under 
legal authority and by the warrant of the Go- 
vernor; that by virtue of this unquestioned 
authority they had made the arrest, and 
that duty required that they should make 
legal return of their prisoner to the proper 
authority of Missouri. The Prophet ad- 
mitted the unquestioned validity of their 
process; nor had he any disposition to 
resist an authority which all good citizens 
were bound to respect ; nor would he suffer 
his people—who, notwithstanding the con- 
trary opinions expressed of them by their 
enemies, were distinguished for their orderly 
submission to the law—to rescue him from 
their custody, which, if illegal and wrongful, 
could be redressed without any appeal to 
violence. But, whilst he submitted impli- 
citly to the supremacy of the law, he claimed, 
in common with every American citizen, 
its protection. Whilst he respected the 
authority under which he had been ar- 
rested, he claimed the right, under a writ of 
habeas corpus, to inquire into the legality 
of his detention. And should it be found, 
upon a full, impartial, and satisfactory in- 
vestigation, that there was sufficient cause 
to restrain him of his liberty, trusting in the 
purity of his past life and the righteousness 
of his past actions, he would cheerfully 


‘accompany them and confront his accusers 


in their own courts, where he hoped tri- 
umphantly to vindicate his innocence. To 
avail himself of his legal! remedy, it was 
necessary for them to visit Nauvoo, where he 
assured the Missourians a hospitable recep- 
tion awaited them, and where the grievance 
of which he complained could be inquired 
into by the municipal court of that city, 
which had full authority to try writs of 
habeas corpus ; and he hoped there would 
be no doubt entertained of its impartiality. 

However much the Missourians may have 
doubted the pledge of hospitality given by 
the Prophet, or whatever faith they may 
have placed in the impartiality of the tn- 
bunal to which the Prophet intended to 
appeal, prudence influenced them to accept 
the proposition made to them, and visit 
Nauvoo. 

Immediately after their arrival, the Pro- 
phet procured the issuing of his writ of habeas 
corpus from the municipal court of Nauvoo. 
This judiciary had been organized under the 
provisions of the charter, and surrounded 
with circumstances of great dignity. It con- 
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sisted of a presiding judge and eight asso- 
ciates. Smith himself had been chosen 
Chief Justice, and now his case was to be 
determined by his eight associates, whom he 
claimed to be impartial, even when their 
chief was a party. 

At this time the congressional election 
was pending, and the candidates were then 
engaged canvassing the district with the 
most commendable zeal and industry. The 
Whig candidate, a lawyer of great experience 
and some eminence in his profession, was at 
Nauvoo, engaged in the laudable enterprise 
of “making his election sure,” when Smith 
and the Missourians returned to Nauvoo. 
It was thought by the Prophet that the 
presence of this gentleman on the trial of 
his “ habeas corpus” would be of the utmost 
service to him, in attaching weight and dig- 
nity to the decision of his court. Should 
this tribunal be afterwards charged with 
stretching its jurisdiction beyond its statu- 
tory limits, he could refer to Cyrus Walker, 
the most thorough of jurists, who advised 
and insisted on the very decision to which 
the objection was raised. And if the learn- 


ed, astute, and practical lawyer, of forty 
years’ experience, honestly erred in his opi- 


nion, was it not possible that the men who 
constituted the court, unacquainted with 
legal principles or the complicated forms of 
the law, might commit the same error, with- 
out being amenable to the charge of cor- 
ruption? Walker hailed the misfortune of 
the Prophet, and the necessity of his presence 
as his counsel, as the brightest omen of the 
success of his somewhat doubtful political 
campaign. This congressional district, prior 
to the emigration of the Mormons, was about 
equally balanced between the political par- 
ties ; and the Mormon vote at this time in- 
variably decided the contest by its influence 
and number. The candidate very plausibly 
argued, that if he, by his professional learn- 
ing, should give dignity and respectability 
to the Mormon tribunal, it was due to him 
that the Mormons should reciprocate his 
kindness and remunerate his labors, by 
granting to him their undivided support at 

@ approaching election. 

After the preliminary arrangements were 
made, Smith, without further delay, was 
brought before the court over which he or- 
dinarily presided. The only question which 
eppeared necessary to decide was one of 
jurisdiction. It was contended by the Mis- 
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sourians that the Legislature never intended 
to grant to the municipality of Nauvoo any 
authority to issue writs of habeas corpus, 
excepting in cases where the cause of deten- 
tion originated under the laws or ordinances 
passed by the city council ; that in the case 
under advisement, the cause of detention 
arose under State and national laws, and 
could not be investigated by the tribunal 
before which it was pending. This view of 
the case was combated by Mr. Walker with 


‘admirable adroitness and plausibility. He 


had the confidence and sympathy of the 
court; and it was not wonderful that it 
should decide with the most harmonious 
unanimity in favor of its own jurisdiction. 
It would hardly be supposed that this pre- 
liminary decision would have disposed of 
the merits of the case. That because the 
court had jurisdiction of the matter in ques- 
tion, that therefore the prisoner should be 
discharged, without any inquiry into the 
legality of his detention, would scarcely be 
considered a legitimate conclusion by any 
court in America. Yet such was the deci- 
sion of the Mormon tribunal in the present 
case. The court, without any reference to 
the Governor’s warrant under which the de- 
fendants justified, declared their opinion to 
be, “that General Joseph Smith be, and is 
hereby, legally and honorably discharged.” 

To procure the discharge of his client 
under such circumstances, reflected but little 
credit on the professional skill of the counsel. 
But the Missourians were resolved not to be 
baffled by the chicanery of the Mormons, and 
still determined to bring their fanatical leader 
to justice. For the accomplishment of this 
purpose, they immediately departed to 
Springfield, the seat of government, to pro- 
cure, if possible, another warrant from the ex- 
ecutive for the arrest of the Prophet. It now 
depended on Walker to counteract any state- 
ment made by the Missourians, and, if pos- 
sible, prevent the Governor from granting 
any further process in the case, For this 
purpose he was sent to Springfield by Smith, 
In this mission Walker was completely suc- 
cessful. The Governor, on his representa- 
tions, refused to grant a new warrant, and 
the Missourians, wearied and disappointed 
by the superior address and cunning of the 
Mormons, returned home from their fruitless 
expedition. This was an important triumph 
for the Prophet. He had thwarted the ven- 
geance of his enemies without any appeal 
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to violence. He had achieved his discharge 
from arrest “by due course of law.” To 
render his triumph more complete, he ob- 
tained his discharge from imprisonment un- 
der the operation of a law passed by his own 
city council, and his freedom was pronounced 
by a court under his own control. In 
his contest with the people of Missouri, he 
had fought against the legally constituted 
authority of the State, and was denounced 
as the Ach of a revolutionary and disor- 
ganizing mob; but now, by a masterly 
stroke of statesmanship, he had changed his 
policy, and, by submission to the laws, had 
become the founder of the “law and order 
party” of the county of Hancock. In his 
“ Missouri War,” where force opposed force, 
the Prophet had been sadly the loser. But 
in his late contest, where cunning and chi- 
canery were the weapons of his warfare, the 
most complete success was the result of his 
policy. Through the influence and opera- 
tion of the late decision of the Nauvoo 
court, assuming jurisdiction of writs of habeas 
corpus, the city became a place of refuge 
for every fugitive from justice. The out- 
lawed felon, escaping from the vengeance of 
the law, hurried to the City of the Saints, and 
found a safe asylum and ample protection 
from the Prophet, who received him with 
kindness, and granted to him his counte- 
nance and support. 

The Prophet had read and admired the 
history of David, the founder of the Jewish 
dynasty, who, prior to his elevation to the 
throne, when banished by the jealous dis- 
pleasure of the reigning sovereign, collected 
around him in the wilderness every one who 
who was oppressed with debt, and every 
one who was dissatisfied with the existing 
rule of his nation, until a formidable and 
desperate army acknowledged his leader- 


ship. 

Hie had, perhaps, heard that the barbarian 
founder of imperial Rome, which afterwards 
civilized the world, and controlled its des- 
tinies, had clustered around him a band of 
outlawed felons, who had been driven from 
society on account of the ferocity of their 
nature and the desperateness of their crimes. 
He had heard, too, that from this robber 
band had descended a race of soldiers that 
conquered the world. And if fierce outlaws 
were valuable, because of their desperate 
qualities, to David and the old Roman, who 
founded each of them a brilliant and power- 
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ful dynasty, why should they not be useful 
to him for the same reason? Why should 
they not infuse vitality and energy into the 
villanous compound of fanaticism and wick- 
edness over which he presided at Nauvoo? 
Viewing these accessions to his strength in 
this favorable light, the Prophet extended 
the hand of fellowship to the most vile and 
abandoned who sought his protection, and 
welcomed them with the utmost considera- 
tion and courtesy into the society of the 
saints. 

Protected by the operation of their judi- 
ciary, the Mormons still further extended 
their authority, and became still more dar- 
ing in their usurpations. The common coun- 
cil of the city, in its legislative capacity, 
emulated the judicial in its innovations, 
Paper money was voted a nuisance by this 
saintly assemblage of lawgivers, and the 
culprit who dared to circulate the interdicted 
commodity, subjected himself to heavy pen- 
alties in punishment of his temerity. The 
Prophet and his confederate council hated a 
paper currency with as much intensity and 
malignity as did the dignified “conscript 
father” from Missouri; and persecuted bank- 
bills of the denomination of one dollar, with 
the same settled and determined hostility 
which characterized the warfare of the dis- 
tinguished senator against the monster bank; 
and, like that astute politician, the Prophet 
contemplated supplying his adherents with 
a hard money currency in exchange for the 
bank paper, which he had driven as a cor- 
rupt thing out of the precincts of the holy 
city. In this design he was more successful 
than the great Missourian; for, although 
gold and silver did not flow up the Missis- 
sippi to supply the vacuum, yet copper, tin, 
Britannia and German silver did; and out 
of these comparatively valueless materials a 
compound was ingeniously manufactured, out 
of which was struck, with wonderful facility, 
Mexican and American coin, by the aid of 
an extempore mint, termed, by Western 
science, a Bogus press. This spurious cur- 
rency, thanks to the skill and experience of 
the proselytes, who had lately sheltered 
themselves under the Prophet’s wing, was 
well executed, and circulated in a thousand 
channels over a wide extent of country. So 
well did this ingenious fraud succeed, and 
so large was the return of the profits on the 
investment, that numbers of the saints em- 
barked at once in the enterprise of coining, 
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with the most religious enthusiasm and zeal. 
And it is said that the Prophet, with all his 
wisdom, was meek enough to submit to the 
teachings of his hopeful converts, and learn 
of them the process of transmuting the most 
common metal into the similitude of gold. 
The fact of the manufacture, and the crimi- 
nal vending of this spurious coin by the 
Mormons;‘is well established by conclusive 
testimony. After the saints, by the force of 

ublic opinion, were compelled to dispose of 
their property in every quarter of the city, 
ingenious contrivances were found in secret 
cellars, which had been invented and used 
for the production of counterfeit coin. Al- 





though efforts were made by the malicious 
and dissatisfied Gentiles to bring the offend- 
ers to justice, Mormon duplicity and decep- 
tion were generally sufficient to baffle the 
exertions of the most vigilant officers ; and 
if an arrest were made in despite of the ex- 
ertions used to prevent it, the culprit, if he 
chose, could appeal to the court over which 
his Prophet presided, and secure his dis- 
charge. Should he, on the contrary, waive 


his privilege of discharge under a writ of ha- 
beas corpus, and permit a jury empanelled 
by a Gentile court to determine his guilt or 


innocence, he could safely count upon any 
number of his brethren to establish his in- 
nocence by the most heaven-daring perjury. 
It was a part of Smith’s theology, that he 
had a moral and religious right to do evil 
that good might come. He repeatedly ex- 
pressed the opinion, that it was a Christian 
duty to lie and to swear to it, for the pro- 
tection of the saints against the malice of 
the Gentiles ; and, like the arch-enemy of 
the human race, he could quote Scripture in 
support of this absurd and wicked position. 
He contended, if the Lord once placed a 
lying spirit in the mouth of an ancient pro- 
phet, he might and would do the same 
thing by a modern one; that when it be- 
came his duty to lie, he would do so in 
the name of the Lord; and it must be ob- 
served that this part of his religious duty 
gy observed with most scrupulous fide- 
ity. 

Religious impostors generally find it ne- 
cessary to enforce their teachings by a hypo- 
critical adherence to the strict forms of 
morality. In addition to a life of sanctity 
and pretended devotion, the impostor endea- 
vors to conciliate the progressive spirit of 





the age by some new development of “the 
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law of love.” But Smith manifested no such 
amiable weakness. He sighed for the re- 
turn of that iron age in which physical force 
organized society, and hewed out man’s des- 
tiny ; when intellect slumbered, and passion 
ruled with despotic sway. He wished for a 
period when vengeance should be undisguised 
and unmitigated; when a man could rise 
upon his enemy and slay him; when the 
captive should be slain by the edge of the 
sword, or hewn to pieces at the bidding of 
his captor. He emulated more the ven- 
geance tolerated and suffered to exist by 
divine wisdom in the Jewish polity, than the 
meekness, humility, and benevolence, iacul- 
cated by the Saviour of the world. He im- 
itated more the sensuality encouraged by the 
teachings of the Moslem prophet, than the 
self-denial and temperance enjoined upon 
his followers by “ him who taught as never 
man taught.” The Prophet understood that 
David, whom he considered in sort a typical 
shadow of what he was to be, practised poly- 
gamy ; that he even had resorted to base 
and murderous plots, to increase the number 
of his wives and grace his court with beauty. 
Solomon, the Augustus of the Jews, distin- 
guished for the unexampled prosperity and 
matchless splendor of his reign, and famed 
amongst his barbarian neighbors for the ex- 
cellence of his wisdom, boasted a harem as 
large and well-selected as that of the Grand 
Turk of modern times. Smith determined 
to emulate the example of these illustrious 
orientals in their vices only. Their great 
virtues were kept out of view in the picture 
which Smith drew of their characters. Al- 
though the restriction of the penal code for 
atime prevented the publicity of this new 
and startling vice, yet strange whispers be- 
gan to be breathed over the country, charg- 
ing the prophet with an attempt to estab- 
lish, under a new guise, a system of poly- 
gamy in defiance of reason, morals, and law, 
and enforce it as a religious observance 
amongst his infatuated followers. It was 
as impossible to reach this as other crimes 
practised by the obnoxious sect; and even 
from the pulpit this odious practice, which 
Christianity centuries ago abolished, and 
which the civilized world has uniformly dis- 
carded and punished, was publicly advocated 
by Smith, who claimed for its practice the 
sanction of revelation. The Scriptures of 
divine truth were misrepresented and tor- 
tured to establish the truth of this demoral- 
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izing tenet of the new faith, and enforce the 
obedience of the refractory to its require- 
ments. 

Notwithstanding the great influence of 
the Prophet, and the superstitious veneration 
with which his teachings were generally re- 
ceived, yet were they not all sufficiently in- 
fatuated to violate the sanctity of their mar- 
riage vows. Many of them began to fancy 
that the light of the divine countenance had 
been withdrawn from their leader; that his 
heart, like that of Solomon, whose example 
he professed to follow, had become estranged 
from God; and that his pretended revela- 
tion was nothing more than an emanation 
from a corrupt and brutalized nature. 

Mormonism, until now, although fiercely 
opposed and persecuted by the surrounding 
Gentiles, enjoyed quietness, peace, and unity 
amongst its own devotees; but now it was 
its bad fortune to be assaulted by some of 
its first adherents and most successful advo- 
cates. John C. Bennett, the cherished friend 
of the Prophet, the superior general of his 
legion, the accomplished tutor in his college, 
now disavowed his allegiance to the Prophet, 
and launched his thunders at his head, with 
all his energy and his eloquence ; he labored 
to stir up a spirit of seditious hostility to 


the pretensions of Smith, amongst the saints 


in Nauvoo; but he was soon compelled to 
abandon this enterprise as hopeless, and to 
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fly from the city, pursued by the hearty 
curses of all true friends of the Prophet. 
Driven from the city, he continued an inces- 
sant clamor against the Mormons, and de- 
nounced without stint their fallen, degraded, 
and sensual leader, who had failed to kee 
“his garments white and unspotted from the 
world.” 

At the same time that Bennett,was labor- 
ing to arouse the people of the adjacent 
country by his startling disclosures of the 
enormities of Mormonism, a conspiracy was 
formed at Nauvoo for the purpose of leading 
away all the saints who adhered to the first 
platform of the Prophet, and refused to lend 
their influence to the adulterous project 
which had lately been developed. This 
schism was led by one Hinkle, a man of 
but little influence or talent, His object was 
to establish a colony in the unsettled portion 
of Iowa, over which he intended to preside 
in the prophetic character; for he, as well 
as Smith, held communication with the 
world of spirits. But few of the saints, how- 
ever, could be induced to acknowledge his 
leadership, and his enterprise consequently 
proved a failure. A few of his friends de- 
serted Nauvoo under his direction, but his 
influence was not sufficient to concentrate 
this slight force, and Hinkleism has perished 
from the face of the earth. R. W. M. 

Nawwvoo, Jil, 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD. 


PART 


Ear ty in the spring following, having de- 
clined the offer from Adams of the depart- 
ment he had so long presided over, Craw- 
ford set out from Washington on his return 
to Georgia. Political life had no longer any 
charms for his ambition, and his whole 
family seemed to rejoice that its idolized 
head was at last cut loose, even though 
abruptly and mortifyingly, from the re- 
straints and the miseries of a public career. 
The state of Crawford’s health was too feeble 
and precarious to withstand the rapidity and 
discomforts of a public conveyance, and it 
was decided that they should travel in his 
private carriage, and pursue their route by 
easy stages. They were accompanied by his 
friend, Mr. Cobb, whose devotion to the 
fallen statesman was never bounded by the 
measure of prosperity or success, but clung 
faithfully in the hour of misfortune and 
failure. His aspirations for political great- 
ness seem to have expired with the close 
of the day which had witnessed Crawford’s 
final overthrow for the presidency: it was 
but little more than two years afterwards 
that he threw up his commission as senator, 
the victim of severe domestic afflictions ; 
which, added to his keen mortification at 
Crawford's defeat, fixed his determination to 
leave the theatre of public life. 

The people of Georgia met Crawford at 
every county-town through which he passed 
on his return, with all the evidences of affec- 
tion and respect. A few miles from Lex- 
ington, the court-house site of his own 
county, the citizens of Oglethorpe, headed 
by his ancient and unwavering friend, Judge 
John Moore, were gathered in considerable 
numbers to receive and escort to his home 
their illustrious but afflicted friend and fel- 
low-countryman. After greeting the old 
statesman with a warmth that indicated the 
deepest sincerity of attachment and admira- 
tion, and with an enthusiasm none the less 
ardent that he had been overthrown by the 
nation, they formed in procession, and con- 
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ducted him to the town amidst demonstra- 
tions rather of triumph than of mortifica- 
tion. He was here quartered in the hospi- 
table mansion of Judge Moore, and the day 
was devoted to the reception of his earliest 
and fastest friends, many of them descend- 
ants of those who, twenty years before, had 
first called him into political life. They 
viewed the friend of their youth with min- 
gled feelings of curiosity, veneration, and 
sorrow; many years had passed since he 
had been in Georgia ; a great many of those 
present knew him only by report. Their 
fathers had told them of his greatness, and 
had encouraged their youthful exertions by 
pointing his career to them as a proud ex- 
ample of industry and application. But he 
was not now the Crawford of his prime; 
disease had robbed him of that fine appear- 
ance and majestic carriage which had so 
impressed all who knew him in the zenith 
of his career. The commanding intellect 
which had won the reverence of a nation no 
longer shone with original splendor; he was, 
in fact, the mere shadow or wreck of what 
he had been. Some who went in with 
beaming eyes came away saddened and 
downcast, when they called to mind the 
vast difference between the Crawford of 
1812 and the Crawford of 1825. All 
had heard of his sickness, and they ex- 
pected to find him somewhat altered, but 
none were prepared for the awful change 
which met their vision. He could scarcely 
see; he spoke with great difficulty, and even 
with apparent pain; his walk was almost a 
hobble, and his whole frame evidenced, on 
the least motion, that its power and vigor 
had been seriously assaulted. Those now 
living who met Crawford on that occasion, 
mention the interview as being one of the 
most melancholy of their lives. 

Three miles distant from Lexington was 
Woodlawn, Crawford’s private residence ; 
this was now his next and last stage ; and 
the family entered within its grounds with 
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feelings more akin to those of exiles re- 
turning from a painful banishment, than 
such as might be supposed to oppress those 
whose ambitious aims have just been disap- 
pointed. It is a retired, peculiarly rural 
spot, unadorned with costly or imposing 
edifices, and boasts of no artificial embellish- 
ments of taste; every thing around partakes 
of the simplicity and unostentatious habits 
of its illustrious owner. It was fronted with 
a magnificent forest of oaks, through which 
the mansion was approached from the main 
road, along a romantic and winding avenue, 
just wide enough for vehicles to pass with 
convenience. In the rear opened an exten- 
sive clearing which formed the plantation, 
dotted here and there with peach and apple 
orchards, and affording an agreeable prospect 
of hill and meadow; around and through 
these meandered a clear little brook, which 
found its source in a delightful spring, only 
afew yards distant from the mansion, and 
which lent a charmingly pastoral appearance 
to the whole scene. The garden bloomed 
with an abundance of shrubbery, and of 
choice, tender fruit trees, which were planted 
and tended by Crawford and his elder chil- 
dren alone, and smiled in the luxuriance 
and gayety of its numerous flower-beds. A 
rich carpet of blue grass covered the lawn 
‘in front; and here, of a calm summer even- 
ing, beneath the shade of a venerable oak, 
might be seen frequently gathered the en- 
tire family, the retired statesman himself 
being always in the midst, and ever the 
happiest and liveliest of the group. The 
memories of the past, laden alike with great- 
ness and with gloom, seemed now to have 
faded to mere secondary and subordinate 
importance. The quiet joys of domestic 
life, unmixed with aught that could mar 
their loveliness, spread content through the 
familiar circle, and enlivened his secluded 
homestead with a warmth of affection and 
harmony too pure and too substantial to be 
compared with the fleeting pleasures and 
ephemeral honors of the political world. 
The derangement of private business con- 
sequent on such long absences from home, 
and the very depressed state of Crawford’s 
finances, drove him to embark, even in his 
enfeebled health, once again in professional 
life, with the hope of restoring his pecuniary 
affairs. His sons were yet under age; and 
it was not until four years later that he gave 
the hand of suis eldest daughter to Mr. Dud- 
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ley, that daughter who had been so long 
his most trusted and confidential friend, 
whose delicate hand had drawn or ar- 
ranged many of his most important offi- 
cial papers during the progress of his ma- 
lady, and whose qualities of heart and of 
mind distinguished her as well in the fash- 
ionable as in the political and social circles 
which centred at her father’s résidence in 
Washington. While yet he was determin- 
ing the mode of his return to professional 
life, it so happened, however, that the bench 
of the cireuit in which he lived was made 
vacant by the death of its incumbent, the 
celebrated cynic and wit, James Dooley. 
Governor Troup immediately appointed 
Crawford to fill the vacancy, and this timely 
compliment secured for him at once an 
honorable official station, and an annual 
salary of three thousand dollars. He was 
elected to the same office the year following 
without opposition; but, as a singular and 
striking illustration of the instability of poli- 
tical fame, when the subject of his reélection 
came again before the legislature, three 
years afterwards, the pitiful majority of only 
three votes decided acontest between a man 
of less than ordinary ability, and of scarcely 
second-rate standing as a lawyer, and a man 
of preéminent talents and position, who had 
filled the enlightened world with his reputa- 
tion. 

We must now turn reluctantly from these 
pictures of domestic felicity and quiet pro- 
fessional duties, and, as a candid and im- 
partial reviewer, give our serious and close 
attention to a subject far different in charac- 
ter, which brought in its train much that 
was unpleasant and mortifying in Craw- 
ford’s latter life. The calm and content of 
Woodlawn were but of short existence: 
he who had been so long associated with 
the strifes, the struggles, and the maligni- 
ties of the political arena, could not be ex- 
pected or suffered to close these connections 
by retiring suddenly from their perplexities. 
Others were still struggling whose interests 
had been involved with his own, and who 
would not surrender him to private life while 
a hope of their own promotion, either by 
his influence or his instrumentality, glim- 
mered in the political horizon. 

The conflict for the presidency betwixt 
the friends of the administration and the 
party of General Jackson had waxed violent 
and warm early in 1827, Calhoun was 
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in the candidate for Vice-President on the 
Jackson ticket, and was understood to be 
high in the esteem and confidence of that 
chieftain. Most, if not all, of the old Craw- 
ford party had taken sides in the same 
cause; and the combined forces of all these 
ancient and still unreconciled foes were 
turned into a common crusade against the 
coalition of Adams and Clay, which had 
wrested from their respective favorites the 
crown of success in the late election. The 
ery of the “ bargain and intrigue” was the 
theme of every Jackson editor throughout 
the Union, and, as remarked by Hamilton 
of South Carolina, formed the sole “ elec- 
tioneering staple” of the Jackson party. The 
contest was one of desperation on the part 
of the coalition which held the reins of 
government ; Clay mingled personally in 
the strife, and struggled with a gallantry 
that has never been equaled in the history 
of partisan warfare. He met his accusers 
with a proud defiance, and went even to 
the head-quarters of one of the opposing 
factions to gather testimony in his favor. 
He obtained from Crawford the letter to 
which allusion has been already made, and 
published it in Washington. The effect 
was universal surprise and consternation 
in the hostile camp. This letter showed 
that Crawford did not share the general 
belief of the party with which his friends 
were acting, and, in fact, directly ac- 
quitted Clay of any improper act or 
motive, so far as the opinion of its writer 
was concerned. Crawford evidently bore 
no personal ill-will to Clay; if he had, Clay 
never would have obtained from him aught 
else than sheer justice might have de- 
manded from a fair and honorable enemy. 
He went farther, however, and expressly 
endorsed the choice of Clay as between 
Adams and Jackson; and yet, as if to af- 
ford but the melancholy evidence of decayed 
faculties by exhibiting the most remarkable 
of inconsistencies, a few months later we 
find Crawford busily corresponding to secure 
the election of Jackson over Adams in 1828. 
His letter to Clay, approving the choice 
of the latter in preferring Adams to Jack- 
son in 1825, is dated in February of 1827. 
In the April following he authorized his 
opinions in favor of Jackson’s pretensions, 
as he declares in a letter to one Alfred 
Balch. This letter, first made public in 
the great quarrel between Calhoun, Craw- 
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ford, and Jackson, bears date in Decem- 
ber of the same year; in which, while de- 
cidedly advocating the claims of Jackson, 
he denounces Calhoun as being inimical to 
the General, and urges that his name on 
the Jackson ticket will create difficulty in 
the State of Georgia. His dislike of Cal- 
houn outweighed his preference for Jack- 
son; and as he could not, without sepa- 
rating from his friends, support Adams, this 
fact had well nigh fixed him in a state 
of neutrality, so fearful was he that Jack- 
son’s election “might benefit Calhoun.” 
He even wished to stipulate with Jackson 
that such benefit should not follow on his 
election, and urges Balch, who was a near 
neighbor and friend of Jackson, “ to ascer- 
tain” if such cannot be distinctly under- 
stood. He and Calhoun had been enemies 
for many long years, and the events of 1824 
had produced an open personal rupture 
between them ; their intercourse had been 
confined to the mere ordinary civilities of 
life, and retirement did not bring any abate- 
ment of Crawford’s animosity. He was as 
little prone to forgiveness as Jackson him- 
self, where his dislikes had taken firm root; 
he believed that Calhoun was an unreliable 
and a deceitful man, and, being now favor- 
able to Jackson’s election himself, he could 
not bear “to see Mordecai, the Jew, sitting 
at the king’s gate.” In other words, he be- 
lieved that Calhoun was too bad a man to 
stand in such intimate relations with a Pre- 
sident of the United States, or to be quietly 
allowed thus to ride into power on Jackson’s 
popularity. It is clear that this intolerance 
did not proceed from envy, or ambition, or 
that meaner feeling which craves company 
in disappointment. Crawford no longer as- 
pired to office, and thought as little of ever 
being made President as of succeeding the 
Great Mogul; but it is beyond doubt, in 
our mind, that his subsequent unfortunate 
agency in bringing about the celebrated 
controversy which drove Calhoun from 
power and place, was owing alone to the 
depth and earnestness of this long-cherished 
enmity. The connection of Crawford with 
this memorable quarrel between the two 
first officers of government, is too well 
known, and has been too much censured, to 
be passed over without a most rigorous and 
impartial investigation at our hands; and as 
our judgment has led us to conclusions 
quite variant with the commen irapressioas 
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in regard to his conduct, we shall proceed 
candidly to set forth the reasons which have 
induced such conclusions. 

Crawford’s opposition to Calhoun was 
deep-rooted and interminable ; and to effect 
his defeat he began, early in the fall and 
during the winter of 1827, to correspond 
extensively with his friends in the Western 
States, denouncing the candidate for Vice- 
President as unworthy of the support of 
Jackson’s friends. Among these letters was 
one written to Alfred Balch, of Nashville, in 
which, after acknowledging the receipt of 
one from his correspondent, Crawford goes 
on to deprecate being made prominent in 
the approacing contest for President, de- 
clares with great candor his preference for 
— life, but says, nevertheless, that he 

ad already authorized Van Buren and Cam- 
breleng, who had visited him the previous 
April, to make known his opinions. These 
opinions were favorable to the election of 
Jackson; but Crawford continues by as- 
serting that there is some difficulty in conse- 
sea of Jackson’s association with Calhoun. 

hen follows a series of accusations against 
Calhoun, fixing upon him the charges 
of duplicity, inconsistency, and enmity to 
Jackson. The letter, on the whole, though 
eminently illustrative of the candor and 
honesty which had ever characterized Craw- 
ford’s intercourse with his fellows, is a 
wretched and most incoherent specimen of 
composition, showing much more of deter- 
mined prejudice than of care or taste. It 
bears not the slightest resemblance to the 
finished compositions which had emanated 
from its author in the days of his prime; 
his speeches in the Senate, his reports as 
Secretary of War and of the Treasury, and 
his diplomatic papers while Minister to 
France. It is so awkwardly expressed in 
some parts, and the commixture of personal 
pronouns so incongruously strung together, 
as to require every auxiliary of emphasis, 
parenthesis, and all kindred resorts, to point 
and explain his meaning. True, there are 
to be found unmistakable traces of the au- 
thor’s mind, though not the mind of 1811; 
the polished style and classic elegance which 
distinguished the productions of his zenith 
are, however, no where to be discerned in 
this series of letters, This fact, of itself, 
must be held to demonstrate what has been 
already assumed in this review, that the in- 
tellect of Crawford had been seriously im- 
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paired by the attack with which he was 
visited in 1824. 

This and other letters were shown to 
Jackson, but they produced no visible change 
in his feelings for Calhoun, nor did they, as 
expected and hoped, influence the result, so 
far as Calhoun was concerned, in the popu- 
lar elections. He was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent by a decisive majority, on the Jackson 
ticket; but the electoral colleges for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President yet held the final 
determination. These have always been 
held with peculiar sacredness in our system 
of government: the electors are the trustees 
of the high sovereign power of the people of 
the States, as it relates to the choice of the 
two first officers under the Constitution. The 
degree of fidelity with which this trust is 
thus discharged, controls in a great measure 
the operation of our governmental system. 
Still obstinately bent on effecting the poli- 
tical ruin of one he held to be so unworthy 
of confidence as Calhoun, Crawford did not 
now hesitate even tostrike at him through the 
electoral colleges ; he wrote certainly to two 
of his friends, and urged them “to use their 
influence” to secure his enemy’s defeat in 
the colleges, when they should respectively 
convene. We are obliged to say, that while 
this, strietly speaking, was a legal, and per- 
haps an honest course of political opposi- 
tion, it was not fair or unexceptionable. The 
colleges are not specifically instructed, but 
the received age is, that they are bound 
to carry out the popular preference as evi- 
denced by a majority of the votes cast in the 
respective States which they represent. Every 
body knows that these votes are cast with 
reference to the known views of the different 
candidates for electors who are before the 
people. The successful ticket is, therefore, 
the sure index of popular preference as to 
the candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. At the same time, then, that we in- 
sist on upholding Crawford’s character for 
integrity and candor, we most decidedly 
condemn, in view of the grounds here taken, 
any attempt to influence an electoral college 
contrary to the evidences of popular prefer- 
ence. Jackson and Calhoun were reeog- 
nized as running on the same ticket in the 
state of Tennessee, the first for President, 
and the last for Vice-President of the United 
States. This had been proclaimed by the 
electoral candidates, and the people had 
voted accordingly ; we therefore enter protest 
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against the propriety of Crawford’s course, 
when he undertakes, in a letter of a date 
subsequent to the popular elections of that 
State, to persuade his friend Campbell, one 
of the successful presidential electors, to en- 
deavor to cut off Calhoun from the vote of 
Tennessee as Vice-President. Nothing could 
be more hurtful to the integrity of our poli- 
tical system than to adopt his course on this 
occasion as a legitimate precedent. That 
will be the saddest day in the history of 
this republic, when an attempt to counter- 
vail and nullify the popular decisions shall 
succeed through the medium of extraneous 
influences brought to bear upon the electoral 
colleges. There is not a more delicate fea- 
ture belonging to the Federal Constitution 
than the mode of making a President, and 
its very delicacy argues its wisdom. The 
trust is one entirely of honor, and dreadful 
is the responsibility of accounting to the 
people for the forfeiture of such confidence ; 
the very absence of all prescribed safe- 
guards to enforce compliance with their de- 
cision, makes dereliction the more terrible 
to be encountered. If there was a legal 
penalty involved, a legal and full defense 
would be necessarily allowed. Both are 
precluded, and the safety of our govern- 
ment lies in the strict observance of the 
sacred obligation imposed on the electoral 
colleges. 

The fact that Crawford wrote letters both 
to General Campbell and Colonel Barry, 
urging them to use their influence to defeat 
Calhoun before the colleges, is unquestion- 
ably true; the political world was made ac- 
quainted with the fact more than twenty 
years since. That he intended mischief to 
the Constitution, no one can or will say, not 
even his fiercest enemies; but that his ad- 
vice involved mischief, is clear and undenia- 
ble. That advice was melancholy evidence 
of his waning faculties of mind, which were 
now too far impaired to comprehend pru- 
dential political considerations, where no 
direct invasion of the Constitution or the 
law was intended, and where the aim was to 
defeat a man whom he honestly thought to 
be unprincipled and dangerous. 

This project failed signally ; Calhoun went 
into the office of Vice-President by a tri- 
umphant majority, was considered first in 
the confidence of the President, and was 
generally regarded as the most prominent 
aspirant for the succession. Together, he 





and Jackson were duly installed on the 
fourth day of March, 1829. Every thing 
went on prosperously and swimmingly with 
the party in power; the administration at 
once attained to a popularity that seems, at 
this distance of time, to have been nearer 
akin to blind idolatry than rational approba- 
tion. The country went mad with ad- 
miration of Jackson, and his favorites and 
ministers were so far lifted along on this 
scale of popularity as to be thought incapa- 
ble of doing wrong; and among these, Cal- 
houn stood confessedly highest. Having 
failed to effect his overthrow, Crawford had 
now retired from the contest, apparently re- 
conciled to the inevitable course of events. 
But new actors now suddenly appear on the 
stage. A conspiracy—for it can be called by 
no other name, in our judgment—was hatched 
and perpetrated, of which Crawford was 
made the unconscious instrument, of which 
Jackson himself was the dupe, and of which 
Calhoun was the victim. This was to drive 
Calhoun from power and popularity by de- 
stroying’ him in the confidence of the now 
all-powerful President. The same motive 
which actuated Crawford’s efforts in the late 
election, here again prompted him to pursue 
Calhoun: inveterate personal enmity, which 
aimed at .othing short of the disgrace of 
one alike distrusted and hated. When we 
say that Crawford was the unconscious in- 
strument, we do not mean to say that he 
was unconscious of attempting to ruin Cal- 
houn; we think it is quite clear that he was 
expressly aiming to effect that end, by 
making public certain transactions of Mon- 
roe’s Cabinet, which had been discussed 
in 1818. 

On a sudden, the nation was astounded 
with the news that an irreconcilable feud 
had sprung up between the President and 
Vice-President. This was in the spring of 
1830, but little more than twelve months 
since the inauguration. A copy of a letter 
had been placed in Jackson’s hands, which 
excited on the instant the whole ferocity of 
his nature, and made him the mortal foe of 
Calhoun. This letter made known that, at 
a meeting of Monroe’s Cabinet in the sum- 
mer of 1818, called to deliberate on the 
events of the Seminole war, Calhoun had 
distinctly proposed that the commanding 
general, Jackson, “should be reprehended in 
some form, or punished in some form,” for 
alleged unauthorized and illegal conduct in 
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the prosecution of said war. The writer of 
this letter was William H. Crawford, and it 
was directed to John Forsyth, one of the 
senators from the State of Georgia. How 
or for what reason such a letter was wrung 
from Crawford at such a time, is, to some 
extent, a matter of conjecture to this day; 
though no one who is informed of all the 
facts, doubts that the design was to effect a 
personal breach between Jackson and Cal- 
houn, and thereby to destroy the political 
consequence of the latter. Crawford had 
authorized Forsyth to show his letter to 
Calhoun; this is proof that he believed 
what he said, and that he desired no con- 
cealment. Forsyth, for some reason, did 
not comply ; he sent the letter immediately 
to Jackson, and Calhoun never saw it. A 
copy was given to him, but it was not a 
complete copy; important and significant 
names were left in blank, which the author 
would have scorned to conceal. He was 
playing, if not a magnanimous, at least an 
open game. Crawford was the last man on 
earth who would condescend to palpable 
meanness, or to disguise; he was both too 
independent and too fearless to resort to 
either. If he was guilty of improprieties, 
they were improprieties consequent on a 
failing and an erring judgment, not the off- 
spring of a bad heart or of wilful wrong. 
But others were neither so nice nor so frank. 
We are wholly unable to find an excuse for 
Forsyth, much less for the contrivers of the 
plot; we think that Forsyth was bound to 
show the original letter of Crawford to Cal- 
houn, as directed, before he gave it into the 
hands of Jackson. There was no injunction 
laid on him by the writer to show it to 
Jackson at all, though few will doubt that 
such was intended. But there is a two- 
fold reason why Crawford must have desired 
and why he directed that the letter should 
be shown to Calhoun in the original. In 
the first place, it was due to candor and 
fairness of dealing; and in the next place, 
Crawford evidently desired that his enemy 
might have the chance of attempting a cor- 
rection, if he had inadvertently erred in the 
statement of facts. Had his directions been 
followed, the main correspondence would 
then have occurred between himself and 
Calhoun, instead of between Calhoun and 
Jackson. Besides, in such event, much in- 
jury might have been averted from Calhoun, 
as he would then have possessed the full 
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means of unraveling the plot—the suppressed 
names in the copy being undoubtedly the 
index. Much mortification might also have 
been spared to Crawford. After the corre- 
spondence had been opened with Jackson, in 
consequence of Forsyth’s omission to obey 
his friend’s injunction, Calhoun peremptorily 
and quite haughtily refused to recognize 
Crawford as a principal in the controversy, 
returned his letters with a most insulting 
reply, and declined all correspondence ex- 
cept through the President. We must say 
that, on the whole, we think Forsyth occu- 
pied quite a remarkable, not to say unenvi- 
able position in connection with this affair ; 
and we are at a loss to reconcile Calhoun’s 
ready admission that he did not allude to 
Forsyth as being concerned in the efforts 
which were being made to cause a rupture 
between Jackson and himself. No matter 
what may have been Forsyth’s motives, (and 
these we shall not impeach,) it is clear that 
the breach was effected through his imme- 
diate instrumentality. At the request of 
one Hamilton, of New-York, a friend and 
political ally of Van Buren, Forsyth writes 
to Crawford, asking a statement of the Ca- 
binet transactions of 1818, relative to Jack- 
son’s conduct in the Seminole war. Hamil- 
ton asked this of Forsyth at the request of 
Jackson, who states that he was induced to 
make the request from what had been told 
a friend of his by the Marshal of Columbia 
District. This certainly looks quite mys- 
terious, especially in view of Hamilton’s con- 
nections. Who was the friend that had 
thus informed Jackson of the Marshal’s 
statement, and of Hamilton’s knowledge of 
the same fact: viz., that Calhoun had moved 
to punish Jackson at the Cabinet meeting 
alluded to? This personage has never been 
positively known, though conjecture (and 
circumstances were pointed to which were 
held to authorize such conjecture) has settled 
the identity on Martin Van Buren. This 
we shall not attempt to confirm or to con- 
fute ; but it is clear that Forsyth’s interfer- 
ence at this period of the plot directly caused 
the rupture between the President and Vice- 
President ; and his omission to comply with 
Crawford’s directions to show the letter to 
Calhoun, would seem to imply, on his part, 
at least a very questionable indifference as 
to the results that were sure to follow. 
During the progress of the controversy, 
several questions of veracity arose between 
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Crawford and Calhoun, which were never 
definitely settled, so far as history is con- 
cerned. The first of these was in relation 
to a letter from Jackson to President Mon- 
roe, dated previous to the invasion of the 
Spanish territories, which Crawford asserts 
to have been produced at the Cabinet meet- 
ing in question. This Calhoun denies posi- 
tively, and brings to his aid, as proof of the 
denial, a long array of letters from various 
heads of departments, all of whom profess to 
recollect nothing about such a letter as 
Crawford had designated. The last was the 
alleged change of opinion on Crawford's 
part, regarding the conduct of Jackson on 
the same occasion. Calhoun again brings 
in letters from McDuffie and others to sub- 


stantiate the charge. We shall not attempt. 


to pass judgment on so delicate a point; we 
may believe that Crawford was liable to err, 
and, from a treacherous memory, probably 
to mistake facts, inadvertently, as most men 
may do. But no testimony could induce 
us to entertain for one moment the charge 
that he was ever guilty of deliberate false- 
hood. We have ever held an equally high 
estimate of Calhoun’s integrity, and thus 
feel restrained from dwelling further upon 
so unpleasant a matter. In long years after, 
when the immediate families and friends of 
each party shall have been gathered to their 
fathers, and when feelings induced by the 
controversy shall no longer glow within 
living bosoms, then the impartial reviewer 
may enter with propriety on the discus- 
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sion, and thus eviscerate the truth of his- 
tory. 

The quarrel between Calhoun and Jack- 
son was permanent and irreconcilable, and it 
was most probably intended by those who had 
fomented it, that no reconciliation should 
take place. The object was evidently much 
more allied with motives of political ad- 
vancement and degradation, than with pri- 
vate enmities and preferences. Calhoun was 
driven from power, and his national popu- 
larity sank beneath the irresistible fiat of 
his more admired, though less gifted rival. 
He never afterwards regained his former 
hold on the affections and confidence of the 
American people, and it is seriously denied 
by his friends that he ever made any attempt 
which looked to such object. He quitted 
the post of Vice-President, and obeyed 
the voice of his beloved State, which had 
called him to the United States Senate, to 
there expound and advocate, with his great 
powers of mind and of debate, the unfortu- 
nate doctrine of nullification. He devoted 
the balance of his life to the promulgation 
and defense of this and kindred doctrines, 
and became wholly sectionalized in feeling 
and in conduct, although the whole country 
acknowledged, to his dying-day, the power- 
ful influence of that splendid, commanding 
intellect, which had made him a giant of his 
time, and had sustained him in all his par- 
liamentary conflicts with the combined forces 
of our greatest statesmen. 


Longwood, Miss. J. 


B. Cc. 


Note.—The concluding number of this series will be given mainly to a review of the opinion 
delivered by Crawford, in the Judicial Convention of Georgia, on the celebrated case of the State 
against George Tassels, the Indian murderer; as also to an examination of his opinions in regard 
to the modern theories of State Rights, State Interposition, Secession, and Nullification. 
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A PIONEER OF THE NORTH-WEST.* 


REBECCA HEALD, 


Ir was the lot of this “ pioneer mother” 
to have the story of her life associated 
with one of the most remarkable and me- 
lancholy events recorded in the annals of 
border warfare. She was the wife of Capt. 
Heald, who commanded the troops in the 
United States service, the day of the mas- 
sacre at Chicago, August 15th, 1812; and 
her part was a conspicuous one in the 
scenes that preceded and attended that 
memorable occurrence. A brief notice of 
her early life will be an appropriate intro- 
duction to the account we are enabled to 
lay before the reader. 

becca Wells was the daughter of Colonel 
Wells, of Kentucky. Her uncle, with whom 
she resided, was Captain William Wells, who 
when a child had been taken prisoner by 
Indians of the Miami tribe, and when old 
enough to do service had been compelled to 
go forth with them against General St. Clair, 
in the battle made famous by his defeat. 
The captive embraced the first opportunity 
to escape; and, having returned to his own 
se joined the forces of General Wayne. 
nder his command he did good service as 
a captain of spies, in consideration of which 
he was appointed Indian agent at Fort 
Wayne. At this post he continued until 
the war of 1812; soon after the outbreak 
of which he departed for the purpose of 
accompanying the troops from Chicago to 
Fort Wayne. 

The gentleman* to whom I am indebted 
for much of the information contained in 
this sketch, visited Captain Wells at Fort 
Wayne in 1809, and there formed an ac- 
quaintance with his niece. One of his ju- 
venile amusements was setting up a target 
for her to shoot at with a rifle. She and 
Captain Heald were accustomed to go out 
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Ohio. 





with their rifles to shoot at the bung-hole 
of a barrel, at a distance of one hundred 
yards; and from continual practice, Miss 
Wells had become extremely expert in that 
soldierlike exercise. The captain was at 
that time evidently a candidate for the 
favor of the fair markswoman, and took 
great pleasure in instructing her in ever 
species of military accomplishment which 
she took a fancy to learn. Shortly after 
this period they were married, and in 1812, 
Captain Heald was in command of the gar- 
rison at Chicago. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was at that time a remote outpost 
of the American frontier, scarcely to be 
called a settlement, as the only inhabitants 
without the garrison were a few Canadians 
and the family of a gentleman engaged in 
the fur-trade, who had removed from St. 
Joseph’s in 1804. He was a great favorite 
among the Indians, who called him by a 
name signifying “the silver-man,” from the 
circumstance of his furnishing them with 
rings, brooches, and other ornaments of 
that metal. His influence with the tribes 
among which his trading-posts were dis- 
persed, made him an object of suspicion to 
the British, and being at length taken pri- 
soner, he was detained in captivity till the 
close of the war. 

The peninsula of Michigan was then a 
wilderness, peopled only by savages; and 
intercourse between the posts of Fort Wayne, 
Detroit, and Chicago was carried on by 
such hardy travelers as ventured occasion- 
ally to encounter the perils and fatigues of 
the journey, guided by a devious Indian 
trail, encamping at night beside a stream, 
or seeking shelter in some hospitable wig- 
wam, or even lodging among the branches 
of the trees. The fort at Chicago was 
constructed with two block-houses on the 
southern side, and a sallyport or subterra- 
nean passage from the parade-ground to 





* The following sketch is somewhat abridged from a Memoir of Mrs. Heald, prepared for Mrs. 
Ellet’s forthcoming volume of “Pioneer Women of the West.” 
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the river, designed either to facilitate an 
escape, or as a means of supplying the 
ison with water during a siege. His 
chief officers at this time, besides Captain 
Heald, were very young men ; the command 
numbered about seventy-five men, not all 
of whom were able to do service. The 
rrison had maintained a constant and 
iendly intercourse with the neighboring 
Indians, and as the principal chiefs of all 
the bands in the vicinity seemed to be on 
the most amicable terms with the Ameri- 
cans, no interruption of their harmony was 
anticipated. 

The first alarm was given on the even- 
ing of the 7th of April, when the family of 
the gentleman who owned the trading es- 
tablishment was startled by the news that a 
party of hostile Indians were assembled at a 
place about four miles up the river, plunder- 
ing, killing, and making prisoners. All was 
consternation; the members of theyfamily 
were hurried into two old pirogues Moored 
near the house, and paddled across the 
river to take refuge in the fort, whither 
soon came others from the neighborhood— 
one mother with her infant not more than a 
day old, being taken on her bed to the 
boat, and conveyed to the fort by a small 
party of soldiers sent to rescue her. A 
cannon was fired to give the alarm to 
half a dozen soldiers and a corporal who 
had gone up the river on a fishing excur- 
sion. Knowing what the signal meant, 
they extinguished their torches and came 
silently down with the current, and, stop- 

ing at a house near the bank to warn the 
mmates, found the dead body of a man 
who had been scalped. The unsettled state 
of the country since the battle of Tippeca- 
noe the preceding November, had kept 
every man on the alert, and measures were 
immediately taken to discover and repulse 
their enemies, The report of the cannon, 
however, had been sufficient to frighten the 
savages—a party of Winnebagoes—from 
their purpose, which had been, as was after- 
wards ascertained from traders in the Indian 
country, to kill every white man without 
the walls of the garrison. 

An order was now issued, forbidding any 
soldier or citizen to leave the vicinity of the 
fort without a guard. Other encounters 
took place between the soldiers and marau- 
ding savages, enough to keep the inmates 
of the fort in a state of apprehension ; 
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but they experienced no further disturbance 
for several weeks. On the afternoon of 
August 7th, a Pottawatomie chief arrived 
at the post, bearing dispatches from General 
Hull, which announced the declaration of 
war between the United States and Great 
Britain; also that the island of Mackinac 
had fallen into the hands of the British, 
and that General Hull, at the head of the 
north-western army, was on his way from 
Fort Wayne to Detroit. The orders to the 
commanding officer were “to evacuate the 
post if practicable; and in that event, to 
distribute all the United States property 
contained in the fort and the United States 
factory or agency, among the Indians in 
the neighborhood.” ‘The chief, who was 
acquainted with the purport of the dis- 
patches he bore, most earnestly advised that 
the post should not be evacuated, the garri- 
son being well supplied with ammunition 
and provision for six months. This coun- 
sel was seconded by the officers; but Cap- 
tain Heald insisted on obeying the orders 
he had received, blind to the inexpediency 
and danger of this course, for it was highly 
improbable that the command would be 
permitted to pass in safety to Fort Wayne 
by the savages, whose thirst for slaughter 
could hardly be controlled by the few indi- 
viduals who were supposed to have friendly 
feelings towards the Americans. Great dis- 
satisfaction prevailed among the soldiers at 
his determination, and the Indians became 
every day more unruly. Entering the fort 
in defiance of the sentinels, they frequently 
made their way without ceremony to the 
officers’ quarters; and on one occasion a 
savage took up a rifle, and fired it in Mrs. 
Heald’s parlor. Nevertheless, the Captain 
continued to feel confidence in the amicable 
disposition of the Indians, and, having as- 
sembled them from the neighboring vil- 
lages, held a council with them on the 12th, 
he alone appearing on the part of the mili- 
tary, and informed them of his intention to 
distribute among them, the next day, the 
goods lodged in the factory, and the ammu- 
nition and provisions with which the garri- 
son was supplied. He requested of the 
Pottawatomies an escort to Fort Wayne, 
promising them a liberal reward upon their 
arrival there. The savages, with many pro- 
fessions of friendship, promised all he re- 
quired. 

The remonstrance of one of his friends 
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who was well acquainted with the Indian 
character, and with their present state of 
feeling, convinced Captain Heald of the im- 
policy of furnishing the savages with arms 
against himself; and the next evening, after 
the goods, consisting of blankets, broadcloths, 
calicoes, paints, &c., had been distributed, a 
large part of the ammunition and liquor 
was carried, by his order, into the sallyport 
and thrown into a well ; the remainder being 
transported as secretly as possible through the 
northern gate, the heads of the barrels knock- 
ed in, and the contents poured into the river. 
A large quantity of alcohol belonging to the 
trader before mentioned was disposed of in 
the same way. All the muskets not neces- 
sary for the march were broken up and 
thrown into the well, with the bags of shot, 
flints, gun-screws, &e. 

On the 14th arrived the uncle of Mrs. 
Heald, Captain Wells, with a small party of 
friendly Miamis. He had heard of the order 
for evacuating the fort, and, knowing the 
hostile feelings of the Pottawatomies, he 
had made a rapid march for the purpose of 
preventing the exposure of his relative and 
the troops to almost certain destruction. 
His warning, however, came too late; the 
ammunition was destroyed, and the pro- 
visions were given to the Indians: there was 
no alternative, and the troops prepared for 
their march on the following morning. 

Notwithstanding the precautions taken, 
the Indians were informed of the destruc- 
tion of the ammunition and liquor; the 
noise of knocking in the barrel-heads had 
been heard the night before, and so great 
was the quantity of liquor thrown into the 
river, that the water tasted, as a savage 
expressed it, “strong grog.” Murmurs and 
threats were heard, and it was evident that 
the hostile feeling would be manifested as 
soon as the troops should be exposed to it. 

On the morning of the 15th, the troops 
left the fort, taking their route along the 
lake shore, in military array. When they 
reached a point where commenced a range 
of sand-hills intervening between the beach 
and the prairie, the escort of Pottawatomies, 
about five hundred in number, kept the level 
of the prairie, instead of continuing along 
the beach with the soldiers. These had 
marched about a mile and a haif farther, 
when Captain Wells, who, with his Miamis, 
was somewhat in advance, rode furiously 
back, exclaiming that the treacherous In- 
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dians were about to attack them, and: bid- 
ding them form instantly and charge upon 
the enemy. At the same moment a volle 
was showered from among the sand-hills, 
and the troops formed in line hastily, and 
charged up the bank. At the commence- 
ment of the action, Captain Wells had been 
riding by the side of his niece. He said to 
her as they parted that they should meet no 
more in this world; that he was satisfied 
there was no chance for his life. When the 
troops, followed by the women who accom- 
panied their march, had left the bank and 
gained the prairie, the action became gene- 
ral. The Miamis, having uttered threats of 
future vengeance, were soon seen scouring 
across the prairies in flight; but the soldiers 
behaved gallantly, resolved to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. One matron, who was 
present and gives an account of the scene, 
drew back and gazed upon her husband and 
fathergsfeeling that all were doomed to de- 
structi@n. The surgeon, who had been wound- 
ed, asked her if they could not purchase 
their lives by promising a large reward, and 
expressed great fear of death; she replied 
that there was no hope, and pointed to a 
young officer who, though mortally wound- 
ed, and sunk on one knee, was still fighting 
desperately. At this moment a young In- 
dian assailed the brave woman (she was an 
officer’s wife, but her name has not been 
ascertained) with his tomahawk ; she sprang 
aside, and the blow alighted on her shoul- 
der; she then seized him round the neck, 
and while struggling to get possession of 
his scalping-knife, she was dragged from his 
grasp by an older Indian. He bore her, 
struggling and resisting, to the lake, plunged 
her into the water, and held her down 
with a strong hand. She now perceived 
that the object of her captor was not to 
drown her, as he held her in such a position 
as to place her head above water; and look- 
ing in his face, disguised with paint, she 
recognized a friendly chief, “the Black Par- 
tridge.” When the firing had subsided, he 
led her up the sand-bank to the prairie, 
where she met her father, who assured her 
of her husband’s safety. She was then con- 
ducted towards the Chicago river, and, su 
ported partly by her preserver, and partly 
by another Indian, who held dangling in 
his hand the scalp of Captain Wells, dragged 
her fainting steps to one of the wigwams 
near the Pottawatomie encampment. 
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The charge of the troops drove back the 

Indians a considerable distance into the 
rairie, where Captain Heald ordered his men, 
diminished by more than two thirds of their 
number, to halt; and, after a parley with 
the savages, agreed to surrender, stipulating 
that their lives should be spared, and that 
they should be delivered at one of the Brit- 
ish posts, unless ransomed by traders in the 
Indian country. It appeared afterwards that 
the Indians did not consider the wounded 
prisoners included in the stipulation, from 
the horrible cruelties practised on them, in 
revenge for their own loss. One infuriate 
old squaw, excited by the sanguinary scenes 
around her, seized a stable-fork, and as- 
saulted a victim who lay groaning in the 
anguish of his wounds. An Indian chief 
stretched a mat across two poles, to hide 
this dreadful scene from the sight of a 
female prisoner. Several of the wounded 
were tomahawked the next night. One of 
the soldiers’ wives, who had expressed a 
determination never to fall into the hands 
of the savages, fought desperately with those 
who attempted to capture her, and literally 
suffered herself to be cut to pieces, rather 
than surrender. 

The horse Mrs. Heald rode was a noble 
animal, and, desirous of obtaining such a 
prize, the Indians aimed their shots so as 
to disable the rider only. She was rescued 
from the hands of her captor, who was 
about to scalp her, by a half-breed from St. 
Joseph’s, named Chandonnai, who offered 
for her ransom a mule he had just taken, and 
the promise of ten bottles of whisky; en- 
gaging to pay the latter, even if the captive 
should die of her numerous wounds. She 
was placed in a boat with another woman 
and her children, covered with a buffalo 
robe, and bid to keep silence, that the sa- 
vages, who were continually coming to the 





boat in search of prisoners, might not sus- 
pect she was there. The boat was at length 
permitted to return to the house of the 
trader, whither Mrs. Heald was removed 
that her wounds might be dressed. Captain 
Heald was taken prisoner by an Indian 
from the Kankakee, who was friendly to- 
wards him, and, when he saw the enfeebled 
condition of Mrs. Heald, released the captain, 
that he might accompany his wife to St. 
Joseph’s. The generous Indian returned to 
his village on the Kankakee, where his band 
manifested so much dissatisfaction at his 
conduct, that he determined to return to St. 
Joseph’s and reclaim his prisoner. The chiefs 
who had the captives in charge, after hold- 
ing a private council with Chandonnai and 
the principal men of the settlement, resolved 
to save Captain and Mrs. Heald from sepa- 
ration by sending them to the island of 
Mackinac and delivering them to the British. 
They were accordingly put in a bark canoe 
and paddled by the chief of the Pottawato- 
mies and his wife three hundred miles along 
the coast of Lake Michigan. They were here 
surrendered as prisoners of war to the com- 
manding officer at Mackinac. 

General Hunt says that, some months 
after the massacre at Chicago, he met Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Heald walking in the street in 
Detroit. They had just been brought from 
Mackinac in a vessel, and were much 
pleased to see their old friend. Mrs. Heald 
had recovered from her wounds, and ap- 
peared to be as well as she had ever been. 
It is probable that after the termination of 
the war her life was one of quiet usefulness, 
like that of her sister pioneers; the occur- 
rences in which she had borne so prominent 
a part serving to relate—as truth is more 
strange than fiction—to those whose fortune 
had led them into less stirring and exciting 
scenes. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE 


OF HON. N. K. HALL, 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


In our February number we presented to 
our readers an engraved portrait of the Hon. 
Nathan K. Hall, Postmaster-General, with 
the notice that a biographical sketch of that 

ntleman would follow its publication. 

In fulfilling that intention, our thoughts 
are turned, as they have often been before, 
to the peculiarity and importance of the 
particular class of biography to which this 
sketch belongs. 

It is peculiar, because among the nations 
of the earth our own country alone can fur- 
nish materials for it; and important, for it 
is full of motive and encouragement to eve 
deserving youth in the land whose laudable 
ambition is depressed, and whose hopes of 
the future are chilled in view of adverse cir- 
cumstances surrounding him, such as else- 
where and under all other existing political in- 
stitutions would shut him out from the paths 
leading to honorable distinction. Let such 
a young man, when despondency gathers 
over his thoughts, turn them to the most 
eminent places in the government of his coun- 
try, and, tracing back the history of the men 
to whom its highest administrative powers are 
intrusted, ask himself what advantages of 
birth, of social position, or of education they 
possessed over his own. 

The biographies of such men as Millard 
Fillmore and Nathan K. Hall—one filling 
with eminent ability and wisdom the most 
exalted position that human ambition can 
aspire to; the other chosen, from intimate 
knowledge of his judgment, ability and 
worth, to conduct the business of an im- 
portant department of the government, and 
to sit in high council upon matters of the 
gravest importance to his country, often, per- 
haps, affecting the peace and welfare of the 
civilized world—are indeed full of encour- 
agement and promise to that large class of 
young men who are thrown upon the world 
to shape their own destiny by the force of 
their own unaided exertions. 

The history of men who have thus risen 





without patronage or adventitious aid, 
through an early training of homely labor, 
by dint of steady, self-denying application 
and perseverance, comes to the young aspi- 
rant for usefulness and distinction like the 
sound of a trumpet to arouse and inspire 
him; calling upon him to gird up his loins 
for the battle of life, and to contend hopefully 
and manfully with the adverse circumstances 
which have surrounded and perhaps dis- 
heartened him. Though his position in life 


may afford no flattering prospect of advance- 


ment; though his friends may be few, and 
neither wealthy nor powerful, and even his 
means of education scanty ; and though con- 
scious of no superior intellectual endowments 
above his fellows, or of that brilliant native 
genius stirring within him, which gives prom- 
ise of eminence, and by force of which, in a 
few rare instances, the conventional barriers 
of caste and position have been broken down, 
even under the despotic systems of Europe, 
and its rs promoted to places among 
the high-born and powerful, he has yet the 
inestimable consolation of reflecting that, 
under the glorious institutions of his coun- 
try, 
“A man’s a man for a’ that, 

For a’ that and a’ that;” 
and may of right enter the lists of honor 
and renown with the most fortunate 4 

Calling to mind the instances of success 
which we have cited, and others found shin- 
ing out from almost every page of our brief 
history, he follows cheerfully and resolutely 
his allotted path of life, proudly conscious 
that the highest honors of his country lie 
before him, and that he may reach them as 
others have reached them, through the 
practice of the same virtues which lead to 
success and eminence in the ordinary pursuits 
of life. 

The paternal ancestors of Nathan K. Hall, 
the subject of this notice, had been long 
settled in Meriden, Connecticut, where they 
were known as respectable physicians, father 
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and son, for several generations; when near 
the close of the last century, Doctor Jona- 
than Hall, grandfather of N. K. Hall, fol- 
lowed the tide of emigration then setting 
from his native State, to Oneida county, New- 
York, and after living a few years in that 
county, removed with his family to the pre- 
sent town of Skaneateles, in Onondaga coun- 
ty, where he practised his profession. His 
son, Ira Hall, after his marriage, settled in 
the same town as a farmer, and his son, 
Nathan Kelsey Hall, was born there on the 
28th of March, 1810. 

Ira Hall removed from Onondaga to Erie 
county about the year 1819, but left his 
son Nathan with his friend Nathan Kelsey, 
whose name he*bears, and with whom he 
remained for several years. It is no doubt 
true that in many important traits of char- 
acter “the boy is often father to the man,” 
and some of the leading characteristics of 
the present Postmaster-General may _pro- 
bably be traced to his connection with Mr. 
Kelsey, and to the circumstances in which 
he was placed while he lived on that gen- 
tleman’s farm, and witnessed the remarkable 
energy, self-reliance, and unbending integ- 
rity of its owner. 

He remained with Mr. Kelsey, attending 
the district school, and at intervals laboring 
on the farm, until 1826, when he followed 
his father to the West, and on the first day 
of May in that year commenced the study 
of law in the office and under the direc- 
tion of Millard Fillmore, then a practising 
lawyer in the town of Aurora, in Erie county, 
N.Y. When it is remembered that the only 
advantages of education which our young 
aspirant for legal honors had enjoyed up 
to this time, were those derived from at- 
tendance at a district school of the period, 
and reading the few books that were within 
his reach, some idea may be formed of the 
difficulties which lay before him. These, 
however, do not appear at all to have daunt- 
ed him, for before he had been long engaged 
in his legal studies, we find hin teaching 
school during the winter. Having acquired 
the art of land-surveying, he also occasionally 
found in that new country employment for 
a day or two in its practice, and from these 
two sources of revenue he defrayed the ex- 
penses of his education for the bar. 

In the spring of 1830, the field of young 
Hall’s exertions and usefulness was some- 
what enlarged. Mr. Fillmore then removed 
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to Buffalo, already a thrifty town, and Hall 
accompanied him. 

In 1831, Mr. Hall became a clerk in the 
Holland Land Company’s office at Buffalo. 
He did not, however, remit his legal studies, 
or his efforts to repair the defects of his 
early education, but continued them with 
unflagging zeal, in the hours not devoted to 
office business, and which many young men 
would have considered fairly assignable to 
relaxation and pleasure. In 1832 he was 
admitted to practice in the Supreme Court 
and Court of Chancery, and was thus ena- 
bled to reap the first-fruits of his perseve- 
rance under difficulties, in the line of life he 
had chosen. In the same year he entered 
into copartnership with Mr. Fillmore in the 
practice of law, and laid the foundation of 
his professional character. The rank which 
he soon took in his profession was precisely 
that at which he seems to have aimed from 
the beginning; and the clear, sound judg- 
ment by which he became distinguished 
among his contemporaries at the bar, 
was manifested in his appreciation of him- 
self. Although quick in his perceptions and 
in the power of combining facts, with com- 
prehensive mental powers, always prompt 
and active, producing that rare readiness of 
judgment which, apparently overleaping the 
connecting links of an argument, reaches 
the truth at the end of the chain as if by 
intuition, he nevertheless was not a ready 
debater, and never aimed at forensic display. 

In 1836, 8. G. Haven, now a member of 
Congress from the Buffalo district, was re- 
ceived into the firm of Fillmore & Hall; and 
we have been informed by one who was then 
their neighbor, that from that period Mr. Hall 
more frequently argued cases in Chancery, 
and later in his professional career was occa- 
sionally engaged in trials before a jury; but 
this line of business was not his forte. His 
powers of imagination and fancy bore no 
proportion to his reasoning powers, and he 
was much better fitted for the laborious pre- 
paration of his cases, the orderly arrange- 
ment of his authorities, and the severe lo- 
gical deductions by which enlightened courts 
are to be convinced, than for those pas- 
sionate appeals and rhetorical pictures by 
which juries are sometimes swayed. His 
business connection with Messrs. Fillmore 
and Haven ceased in 1839. Upon the dis- 
solution of the partnership, he continued in 
his own name an extensive and successful 
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ractice. In 1841, he was appointed first 
udge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

His judicial career extended over the next 
four years nearly, and was distinguished by 
the further development on the bench of 
those qualities which had most strongly 
marked his character at the bar. 

With capacity for physical endurance 
adapted to the activity and energy of his 
mind, he devoted himself to the important 
duties of the bench in his own court, and, at 
the same time, continued the practice of his 
profession, principally in the Court of Chan- 
cery. All observing persons must have re- 
marked, that among professional men who 
have had every possible advantage of early 
education, these advantages are often lost 
through the mistaken assumption that, when 
the actual business of life begins, the work of 
education is ended ; and thus their acquire- 
ments, from long disuse in the early years 
of sluggish professional life common to most 
men, become rusty, and unfit for use when 
actually wanted. 

Not so with Judge Hall ; the chain of his 
professional life had been kept bright with 
use ; and as, with his progressive success, 
he had enlarged his library without stint, 
he was found, when he came to the bench, 
to have available learning at his command 
adequate to his position, enabling him to 
discharge hls duties promptly, and to com- 
mand by his decisions the respect of the 
bar, while he conciliated their esteem by his 
amenity and kindness. 

The qualities to which we have adverted, 
as having given to Judge Hall the rank and 
consideration which he had attained in 
his profession, were not without their influ- 
ence upon his fellow-citizens of Buffalo. He 
had, from time to time, been charged with 
various public trusts unconnected with his 
profession, and, having resigned his seat on 
the bench, was, in 1845, elected a represent- 
ative of the people of Buffalo in the Legis- 
lature of the State. 

Preserving the consistency of his charac- 
ter, Mr. Hall applied himself at once to the 
useful rather than the showy duties of legis- 
lation. It happened that an unusually large 
number of local matters, involving the 
rights and interests of his immediate consti- 
tuents, required legislative action at that 
time, many of which were committed to his 
special charge. In presenting these in a 
just light to the committees and the House, 
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and conducting them successfully through 
the mazes of legislation, he acquitted him- 
self in a manner highly gratifying to the 
people of his county, and justified their con- 
fidence in his prudence and ability. 

In matters of general interest also, his 
practical good sense and discriminating 
judgment were manifested in originating 
some measures, and in the advocacy of 
others, which have proved very beneficial in 
their operation ; and though some of them 
failed at the time to receive the support of 
a majority, their subsequent adoption has 
vindicated the wisdom and forecast in which 
they originated. It is not within the scope 
of our design in this sketch, to enter minute- 
ly into the history of Mr. Hall's brief service 
in the Legislature of New-York. It is suf- 
ficient for our purpose to say, that he labored 
to secure for the State, by wise legislation, 
that eminent prosperity to which she seems 
destined, and that his constituents were so 
fully satisfied with the manner in which he 
fulfilled the trust then reposed in him, that 
they took the earliest occasion to manifest 
more signally their confidence in his integ- 
rity and ability to serve them. 

In 1846, he was elected to Congress, and 
took his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives in Decemper, 1847. 

In connection with his serviee in Congress, 
it is proper to advert to the domestic rela- 
tions of Judge Hall, which, as our principal 
object has been to portray his public life, 
have not been noticed in their natural order, 
and can only be glanced at in this sketch. 

In 1882 he married Miss Emily Paine, of 
Aurora, in Erie county. Those who have 
made the acquaintance of this lady in 
Washington, and had opportunity to ob- 
serve the influence of the womanly graces 
that adorn her unpretending character, will 
readily suppose that this connection, formed 
in his earliest manhood, was an auspicious 
one, well calculated to inspire ambition, and 
incite him to do his best in the career of life 
which was just opening to him. 

Mrs. Hall accompanied her husband to 
Washington when he entered Congress, and 
later in the session they were joined by their 
children. His course in that body, and the 
rank he took in it, were such as to fulfil the 
expectations of his friends. He carried to 
the Hall of Representatives and committee- 
rooms of Congress the same habits of indus- 
try, the same investigating mind and keen 
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perception of the right which had distinguish- 
ed him in the earlier stages of his progress. 
As he had been esteemed a laborious and 
safe lawyer and judge, so he became soon 
known as an industrious and reliable mem- 
ber of the House. Frank and guileless in 
the expression of his opinions, earnest in the 
support of them, indefatigable and thorough 
in his search after truth in the various in- 
vestigations referred to him, he did not fail 
to acquire among those who best knew him 
that consideration and influence which uni- 
formly attach to these qualities in that 
House; the real business of which is for- 
warded in the committee-rooms, without 
ostentatious display. 

But, during that congressional term, Mr. 
Hall’s family was visited with a calamity 
which determined the period of his congres- 
sional life. Two of his children sickened, 
and one of them, said to have been of sur- 
passing loveliness, died after a very brief 
illness. 

The mother, wearied with watching and 
anxiety, and almost heart-broken with grief, 
became also seriously ill, and, upon return- 
ing home after the mournful event, earnestly 
desired her husband to relinquish all thought 
of remaining in Congress. 

Mr. Hall resolutely declined to become a 
candidate for the nomination which would 
otherwise have been offered him. No doubt 
was entertained as to his reélection ; for in 
respect to his immediate constituents, his 
services in Congress had been eminently 
satisfactory. Representing, as he did, a large 
commercial city, important local interests 
were, in a great degree, dependent upon his 
industry and ability to promote and protect 
them. Over these interests, which no man 
better understood, he had exercised a careful 
guardianship, and his devotion to them was 
properly appreciated by his fellow-citizens. 
But though his prospects of success in Con- 
gress were such as to satisfy a reasonable 
ambition, the attractions of public life ap- 
pear not to have been strong enough in his 
case to overcome that restraining motive— 
solicitude for the welfare of his family— 
which originally determined him to decline 
@ renomination. 

It may be fairly supposed that, when his 
congressional term had expired, and when 
declining to pursue farther that path of pub- 
lic life which seemed open to him, he re- 
sumed his profession ; it was with little 
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thought of again relinquishing it, unless, in 
the progress of events, he should be called 
to return to the bench; but “the hand of 
God was on the curtain.” The lamented 
death of General Taylor, whose active frame 
and well-preserved health had, but a few 
days before, presented reasonable assurance 
to his country of long life, produced every 
where a shock which will long be remem- 
bered. 

This event gave to the light new and un- 
tried scenes in the life of Mr. Fillmore, and 
more remotely effected a sudden change in 
all the circumstances surrounding the sub- 
ject of this notice. 

By the provisions of the Constitution, Mr. 
Fillmore was suddenly clothed with the au- 
thority, and subjected to the responsibility of 
the presidential office, at a period of agita- 
tion and wide-spread alarm for the safety of 
our institutions. 

Calmly and wisely he made the disposi- 
tions which the crisis demanded. The mem- 
bers of the Cabinet having resigned, eminent 
and experienced statesman were selected to 
fill several of their vacant places. In com- 
pleting the new Cabinet, one man was suin- 
moned to Washington to fill a place in it, 
who was far less known to the country than 
any of those to whom we have referred. 
Nathan K. Hall, whose previous life is here 
briefly sketched, was appointed to the im- 
portant office of Postmaster-General. He 
was known to the country at large only as 
an undistinguished member of Congress for 
one term, but, as the reader has seen, he 
had been known to the President through 

ears of trial, as he resolutely toiled up the 
hill of life. Reared under Mr. Fillmore’s 
own eye, and partly under his own teach- 
ing; for many years his partner in the 
active business of life, and subsequently his 
well-tried and familiar friend, the appoint- 
ment was but a manifestation on the part of 
the President of confidence in his ability 
and integrity, and of that reliance on his 
judgment which he was known to enter- 
tain ; and it surprised nobody that knew the 
previous history and relations of the two 
men. 

Of the several departments of the govern- 
ment, the Post Office is proverbially the 
most laborious, and few men have the 
physical ability to meet the demands upon 
its chief, if he aims at more than a very 
general surpervision of its diversified duties. 
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The writer of this article has been told by 
one long connected with the department, that 
when the present Postmaster-General en- 
tered upon his duties, and, beginning with 
the simplest movements of the great ma- 
chine, went on day after day and night 
after night to inspect each wheel and spring 
which govern its complicated movements, a 
smile was raised at the idea of his making 
himself master of all those details which 
had usually been left to the control of sub- 
ordinates. This, however, was accomplished ; 
and it was not long before each man of the 
large force employed in the department, as 
he held communication with its head, be- 
came satisfied that the particular duties of 
his desk were well understood and appre- 
ciated by the new Postmaster-General. 

By his unblemished integrity, his general 
activity of mind, Sea aa of perception, 
and, above all, by his indomitable energy 
and capacity for labor, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral is eminently fitted for the trust com- 
mitted to him. He inspires those around 
him with his own spirit, less by precept than 
example, and the dispatch of business is 
secured by being kept constantly in pro- 


Though thus immersed in the laborious 


responsibilities of his station, the Postmaster- 
General does not seclude himself. Always 
accessible, his office and attention are open 
to all comers. Occupied as his mind must 
constantly be, and impatient of mere forms, 
his manner is sometimes more brusque and 
abrupt than fastidious taste might approve, 
and its directness may sometimes be mis- 
taken by the over-sensitive. But no man 
is less tainted with the insolence of office, 
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or has greater contempt for the meanness 
of spirit which it implies. 

hen engaged in business, all his thoughts 
seem to be concentrated on the matter in 
hand, leaving none to watch over and 
guard the impression made by his manner 
on others; but in the few hours given to 
relaxation he is frank and genial, and dis- 
penses the liberal hospitality of his house 
with unsurpassed cordiality and heartiness. 

The ordinary growth of the Post Office 
establishment, and the rapid extension of 
mail facilities over this continent and over 
the world, are constantly demanding from 
the Postmaster-General new provisions and 
arrangements for mail transportation, and 
for the safety of the mails. To superin- 
tend the business of the department with 
tolerable success requires a high grade of 
administrative ability: but to perform this 
service thoroughly and well, requires the 
application of powers at the same time 
comprehensive and capable of appreciating 
the most minute details. These powers 
are rarely found united in the same indi- 
vidual in a higher‘ degree than in the 

resent Postmaster-General. Among the 
arge number of persons who are con- 
nected more or less directly with the busi- 
ness of the Post Office department, his 
reputation stands at least as high <s that of 
any man who has administered its affairs in 
modern times. 

Looking back to the beginning of his 
career, and then at his present position, 
we think that his case illustrates remark- 
ably the spirit and influence of our politigal 
institutions, and that the history of such a 
man cannot fail to be read with interest. 
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STYLES, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 


CARLYLE AND HIS IMITATORS, 


Since the days when Addison, with Pope 
and Swift, established a triumvirate of criti- 
cism over the writers of their time, there 
lias been no one acknowledged tribunal, 
either of sentiment or style, in English litera- 
ture, to which all were ready to appeal. 
Those writers alone had that art of sim- 
plicity which united musical elegance in the 
modulation of periods, with the lucidity, the 
adaptiveness, and the terseness of talk. The 
“nature” they studied was the conversation 
of gentlemen who were also scholars—the 
best minds of England at that period; the 
“art” they used, a criticism refined by cease- 
less study of the classics, Aiming at influ- 
ence and reputation among the educated 
orders, they employed their talent in the 
reformation of manners, which they en- 
deavored to chasten by ridicule, and to 
elevate by the example of a superior senti- 
ment. In their hands, the satire they used 
was like the rapier of a gentleman, not the 
mercenary broad-sword of a trooper. They 
wrote for power, seldom for profit, never 
for hire. 

Instead of “aiming at a style,” they 
subordinated language to expression, and 
made it the mere vehicle of their subject; 
not allowing themselves to be ruled by, 
but rather ruling, its accidental proper- 
ties. They adopted in writing the maxims 
of polished manners, to avoid harshness 
and eccentricity, as well as monoton 
and tameness, Their familiarity was sel- 
dom coarse, never relaxed or common; 
their dignified periods removed from pom- 
posity and swell, They employed ornament 
as it grew out of the subject, and sought 
only for wit in illustration. To be witty 
they thought necessary, but it was to set 
forth intelligence and wisdom, not to take 
the place of it. 

This period of social and literary criti- 
cism, while it condensed our language and 
gave it force, left an idiom and vocabulary 
unequal to the eloquence and science of 
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succeeding times; although the freedom» 
openness, and harmony of Bolingbroke had 
even then given a great example to the par- 
liamentary orators who have since ruled the 
style of serious writing in English. 

The great masters of politics and oratory, 
Lord Chatham, Patrick Henry, Sheridan ; 
Jefferson, whose style is Aristotelian in its 
firmness and purity ; Burke, whose rhetorical 
expansion and formality cools the ardor of 
his readers, even at the moment of highest 
admiration ; Johnson, who infused the spirit 
of oratory into essay, and overwhelmed it 
with a lugubrious pathos; these and their 
imitators, aided by the savans and histo- 
rians, while they added a great body of 
classical expressions and rhetorical forms, 
and made English equal to all the uses of 
philosophy and politics, impoverished it by 
their fastidious rejection of common words 
and idiomatic expressions. They separated - 
speech from composition, and made two 
languages of English, the vernacular and 
the written. The language became decla- 
matory and epigrammatic. 

Meanwhile, the French and Germans had 
begun to read and admire the writers of our 
tongue; and taking them indiscriminately, 
without question of their age or style, trans- 
lated Shakspeare and Addison together, and 
found them both English. The philosophy, 
as yet mere skepticism, the constitutional 
freedom, the individualism, the jealous mo- 
rality, the mere melanchol 4 and spleen of our 
literature, reappeared with ideas of revolu- 
tion, in almost all the authors of the con- 
tinent. Washington and Jefferson, Shak- 
speare, the British essayists, Burke, Milton, 
and Hume, exercised a divided empire over 
the cultivated mind of Europe, and fostered 
there, simultaneously, schools of revolution 
and of reaction, The science of Cambridge 
and the philosophy of Edinburgh gave a new 
shape to thought in Paris and in northern 
Germany at the same instant. The writers 
of the age of Louis XIV., who had given 
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English criticism its form and elegance, were 
now neglected; Great Britain became the 
teacher of two nations who had shaped, the 
one her manners, and the other her religion ; 
while in state affairs, the brilliant oratory, 
the wisdom and heroism of her revolted 
colonies, roused all Europe to admire and 
surpass them. The influence of the four na- 
tions who speak English—A merica, Scotland, 
Ireland, and England—alternately disturbed 
and quieted the thoughts of men, stimulating 
the two parties of revolution and conserva- 
tion. 

The writers of the revolutionary epoch of 
Paris and of Germany, whose radical or 
whose conservative passions found a vent ina 
essay, in poetry, and in fiction, exhausted 
their ability in searching up and extermi- 
nating, or in the endeavor to purify and re- 
establish the fundamental notions of the 
Church and monarchy. Like the writers 
whom they took for guides, they occupied 
themselves with political, ethical, and social 
criticism ; like these, too, they expanded 
and modulated their styles. The two lan- 
guages of France and Germany became now 
equal to all expression. 

A flood of passion and discontent flowed 
from these urns over all the world. The 
four nations who speak the English language 
felt a new tide ‘setting in upon them from 
the Continent. A new race of poets arose 
in England, whose merit it was, in despite of 
criticism, to modulate their private griefs and 
sensations, as if those were proper to the age. 
These either lamented, with Wordsworth and 
Scott, the ruin and desolation of the past, or 
cursed, with Byron and Shelley, the baseness 
and corruption of the present ; the one sort 
reverential and inflated, the others mystical 
and Sybaritic. The harmony of English 
made great advances, and became equal, 
perhaps, to the Greek. Prose and verse, 
more soft and musical than had ever been 
thought possible, and teeming with luxuri- 
ous sensualism, became at length so eom- 
mon as no longer to excite surprise or 
admiration. Philosophical English assumed 
a splendor and abundance truly Hellenic. 
Coleridge, De Quincey, Macintosh, and a 
host of admirable prose writers, appeared— 
in reviews and philosophical essays—to have 
united the depth of German with tha]ucidity 
and harmony of English expression. Robert 
Hall now carried to its height the eloquence 
of ethics and of piety. him it was said, 
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that he united “ the eloquence of an orator, 
the fancy of a poet, the subtlety of a school- 
man, the profouhdness of a philosopher, and 
the piety of a saint.” Such are the features 
of his truly wonderful style. 

The great writers and speakers of this age 
were accompanied by a corps of critics, who 
revived, after the example of Germany, a 
philosophical and appreciative criticism. In 
the Edinburgh and other English Reviews, 
and in the magazines, Scottish and Irish 
writers of the order of Jeffrey, Maginn, 
and Wilson, raised the common standard of 
sentiment, humor, and judgment, to the 
aristocratic level of genius, and touched 
men and topics with an audacity and force 
which liberated all intellects and republican- 
ized the common letters. Their criticism, 
alternating at first between merciless sever- 
ity and extravagant eulogy, came at length 
to be discriminative and profound ; so equal 
were the merits of their friends and enemies, 

Among the crowd of admirable authors, 
who seemed to have exhausted sentiment 
and language, both in poetry and prose, 
arose, some fifteen or twenty years since, a 
critic, as it appeared, of moderate ability, 
who, in a life of Schiller, displayed a good 
knowledge of German literature, and a deli- 
cate appreciation of his author. His style 
was disfigured by a few sentimental eccen- 
tricities, but did not otherwise excite atten- 
tion. The featureless brilliancy, the morbid 
delicacy, and feeble classicism of the poet 
whom he eulogized, seemed to oppress him, 
and his memoir had the temper of an uncon- 
genial work. Soon after this, however, the 
name of Thomas Carlyle, the author of this 
very meek memoir, became a note of wonder 
in the critical world. He revenged upon his 
native language a long and debasing en- 
slavement to the egotism and mysticism of 
Germany, and crawled away from the feet 
of Géethe, to stand erect and insolent in the 
presence of English criticism. 

A prodigy at once of intellectual servility 
and arrogance, he covered those extreme 
passions with a new and singular style, con- 
structed at random of antique English and 
modern German idioms, cultivating the ex- 
cesses of both, adopting violent figures of 
rhetoric, repetition, deliberate gaucheries, 
commonplace forced into uncommon con- 
nections, the harshest and tenderest thrown 
together, in the face of every pure or classic 
model. In aseries of Review articles and 
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essays, biographical and critical, he handled 
revolutionary and literary celebrities with a 
freedom that amazed, and compelled atten- 
tion. 

We may liken this writer to a powerful 
dwarf, whose back is broken and hunched, 
and its lower limbs withered and useless, but 
whose strength has consequently passed en- 
tire into his arms and voice. Unable of 
himself to move, he climbs upon the shoulders 
of a giant. Whither his sustainer for the 
time—his Géethe, his Cromwell, or his 
Mirabeau—may choose to move, he goes ; 
and from such altitude strikes at, defies, and 
makes a mock of all the world. Devoid of 
motion himself, he worships it as a god in 
those who carry him, and derides it in others. 
A true Scotsman, great and parisitic, he in- 
sults by praise, condemns by pity—lifts up 
only to cast down. At times, mounting the 
shoulders of some Argive less than Agamem- 
non, he rides him a while in biography, and 
then, like the Old Man of the Sea, chokes him 
in a fit of ennui. 

To those who are not familiar with his 
most noticeable writings—the Sartor Res- 
artus; the reviews of Richter, Novalis, and 
Goethe ; the translations from German fic- 
tion; the Lives of Mirabeau and Cromwell, 
of Monk Samson, in the “ Past and Present,” 
and of some of less note, in minor articles ; the 
“Latter-Day Pamphlets ;” the chapter on 
West Indian Emancipation, in Frazer—any 
description of his style will be of little ser- 
vice. Always suggestive, if not instructive, 
he is the favorite author of indolent and dis- 
contented intellects, who find stimulus in his 
vehemence and harshness. 

Not strength itself, but the worship of it, 
is the secret of this author. Let us adhere 
to our comparison of a distorted dwarf, 
mounted on the shoulders of a giant. 
Powerful only in his arms and voice, he is 
at the mercy of his bearer. Géethe, the 
Hyperion of the Magazines, may go here or 
there, he bears Carlyle with him. Hyperion 
revels with the gods, and commits jovial 
sins. “If I desert him, I am nothing,” 
says the dwarf; “let him play the Jove: we 
shall turn it all to our advantage.” 


Cromwell, in cold blood, committed mas- 
sacres in Ireland. Our dwarf, riding this 
time upon the crupper, admires much, shud- 
ders a little, and finds it sublime. Mirabeau, 
& man nursed in calumny, hardened in sen- 


and eloquent. By birth a nobleman, by 
poverty and ubloquy sunk among the rabble, 
a shameless lecher, a writer of the most 
attractive obscenities, an exaggerator, a user 
of men, blotched and defiled with every fault 
and every vice, at bottom an enormous sen- 
sualist ; he started the avalanche of revolu- 
tion, and then held it secotched with his 
powerful shoulder, while the terrified court 
feasted his vanity and surfeited his sensual 
appetite. Dying of a debauch, the ruin he 
had stayed sped over his body. Mirabeau is 
the man of Carlyle. 

Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay, a prince 
after the letter of Machiavel, at first moral, 
just, inflexible, then aspiring, intriguing ; 
and, after seizing the supreme power, a 
wretched tyrant, hideously cruel, who broke 
the neck of his people, isolated them, and 
governed them with the knife at the throat ; 
this moral wretch, this decent Cesar Borgia, 
(we have read only the account of him by 
Carlyle,) is another among his heroes, on 
whose dreadful biography he dwells with a 
peculiar pleasure. 

Force is the idol of this writer, or rather, 
force aided by cunning. To achieve, to 
overcome, to rise by impetuosity, and hold, 
by terror and fraud, the two-edged weapon 
of the Francias and Napoleons of all ages; 
to surpass, tread under, and chain down a 
multitude; to be an Attila, a Cesar, (shall 
we say a Louis Napoleon?) with “ benefi- 
cent bayonet” to pacify and suppress ; these 
are the merits lauded by our modern Machi- 
avelli, with grander models than a Cesar 
Borgia or a Castracani. ; 
His god is the god of fire, Siva, the con- 
suming flame ; his heroes pass through flame 
to Moloch, through debauchery or through 
crime to a power maintained by massacre. 
They must have the strength, the patience, 
the coolness, and the pride of fiends; de- 
moniacal powers, inspiring the bodies of 
men. 

The style of Machiavelli, undisguised and 
pure, like the polish on the axe of a guillo- 
tine, dazzles while it strikes with horror; 
but in the grotesquely wrought phrase of the 
modern Machiavelli, only the judicious can 
discern, though all must feel, the edge. 

We estimate a matured man by his man- 
ners, a skilful writer by his style. The 
writer gives a picture of those passions that 
are the springs of manners. Nature has 
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some a penetration rarely deceived, that forms 
a full judgment at a glance ; but the writer 
of genius makes a picture of himself in his 
style, in which the true critic may read the 
inmost workings of his soul. Even by what 
is avoided, he will judge his weakness and 
his strength. 

The critic, on the other hand, is himself a 
writer, but he is more and less; more, in 
the exercise of a two-fold power of judgment 
and genius; less, in the exercise of genius in 
a less degree. Versed in art, he cannot be 
deceived, nor led away by enticement or 
sophistry, yet he is not, as some have vainly 
imagined, a dissecter of beauty, an analyzer 
of sublimity; these appear to him as to 
others, in their simplicity. It is the incon- 
sistent, the oblique, the partial, the false, and 
the feeble, that he detects, and by the excess of 
one passion, the weakness of another. Under 
the idea of style, the critic includes not only 
the choice of words and division of sentences, 
but the mamer as well; grotesque or pure, 
condensed or inflated ; the mode of approach- 
ing and rising toward a great, or descend- 
ing toward a little subject; the passions 
raised, or intended to be raised, by the 
musical movement, or studied roughness and 
horror of the expression. The unskilful 
reader, like one ignorant of music, receives 
only a confused idea; the critic, a com- 
plex, in which the parts are separately 
felt and valued. He considers that a great 
artist, though he may describe at different 
times the mirthful and the serious, the beau- 
tiful and the sublime, will have in each a 
style which will represent always the form 
of his intelligence, and by which he may 
be truly judged. The artist is not a mime, 
to catch and reflect the imperfections of 
others. However we may estimate him, 
he is at least always himself, and not a vul- 
gar imitator. 

The critic will see those ideas that pre- 
vail most in his author, as of epicurean re- 
pose, of piety, or of jollity, by the characters 
and subjects toward which he turns in mo- 
ments of sincere expression ; more especially 
if he inclines to the delineation of celebrated 
men ; a field of observation towards which he 
will be led by the excess of that instinctive 
reverence implanted in us as a spring of 
obedience. In this field, the wuthor will 
lay open to the critic the most secret pas- 
‘sions of his nature. If characters like those 


of Cataline, of Caesar Borgia, of Castracani, 
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Mirabeau, Francia of Paraguay, or the new 
Dictator of France, elicit his admiration and 
respect ; if the critic finds that he attributes 
a superior and almost divine force to such 
persons, that he engages powerfully and 
warmly in setting forth all that is singular 
and excellent in them, he cannot fail to find 
in him the existence of a congenial rough- 
ness, domination, and ferocity, by whatever 
arts or education it may be concealed. 

If, with Carlyle, he prophesies at the same 
time the coming of democracy and of popu- 
lar revolutions, anticipating with evident de- 
light the ruin of forms and usages, without 
distinction, in state and in religion, we shall 
still find in him traces of the same ferocity, 
and shall add, that to him democracy ap- 
pears excellent, not as a form of peaceful 
existence and activity for any people, but 
only as a violent preparation for the rise of 
a severe and irresponsible despotism. Can 
we refrain, when we find an author predict- 
ing with enthusiasm and yehemence the 
reénslavement of the emancipated negro, 
(Carlyle in Fraser,) from classing him not 
so much with reiictionists against modern 
freedom, as with those who radically detest 
freedom, and in their hearts admire and 
worship power, even the most despotic? If 
he directs the whole force of a powerful and 
merciless satire against our reverence for the 
externals of propriety and decency, and 
himself, in his peculiar province as a writer, 
is at pains to create a style utterly at vari- 
ance with pure and classic forms; if he 
predicts, in almost every breath, the futility 
and folly of ceremony and usage, of mode, of 
customary belief and of written constitution ; 
and if it is found that he does this, not so 
much through hatred of a formal, as 
through love for an active, simple, and visi- 
ble despotism; as mutineers curse the rule, 
but admire the whip; the critic will find 
him, by these signs, a bitter foe to liberty, 
the prophet and evangelist of tyrants, the 
imperialist, the deceiver and despiser of the 
people. He will be thankful that a writer of 
so evil influence has obscured his genius 
under a style as atrocious and unpopular as 
his sentiments. 

The critic will not stop here. He will 
pursue his author, even to his youth, and 
discover who were his preceptors in ethics, 
in sentiment, and in style; and, finding him 
paying open and constant devotions at the 
shrine of Gdethe, he will be confirmed, by 
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the simple and irresistible conclusions of 


his author’s character and disposition, Ob- 
serving the cool self-confidence and inacces- 
sible repose of the literary autocrat, he will 
comprehend better the desperate harshness 
of his worshipper. Finding Goethe the 
tyrant of authors and Magnus Apollo of 
dilettanti, a savan of so cold an ambition that 
he could follow the camp of his prince, a 
privy councillor, dissecting the bodies of the 
slain; he will regard that mind as essentially 
servile and unmanly, that can prostrate itself 
before this bloodless demigod, this decoyer 
of women, whose way it was to study, 
artist-like, the writhings and contortions of a 
passion he dared not satisfy; a despot of 
letters, whose style, after rioting in senti- 
mentalism, took its death in icy imita- 
tions of the classics. The critic will not 
readily ascribe republican enthusiasm to an 
author who called upon the Saxon intellect 
to “close its Byron, and open its Géethe ;” 
to fly from a Vesuvius of vanity to a polar 
hell of pride; to the feet of one cursed by 
his nation for want of heart, in whose all- 
devouring egotism the literary freedom of 
Germany sank and was absorbed, as the free 
opinion of France perished in the pride of 
her First Consul. 


A deifier of Titans; a vilaine mangler of| nor arguments to recommend it. 


sentences; a moralizer before whom the cau- 


tion of wisdom is cowardice, and decency of | memes. 


expression a deceit ; an utterer of apocryphal 
screams ; an inventor of a new and porten- 
tous style of cant—the cant against “shams,” 
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species of “cant,” a certain meaning and a 
certain use. 
Is is a vulgar error to suppose that rude- 
ness and harshness are incompatible with 
servility : they are often its most ingenious 
disguise. It is only the upper servants and 
high minions of the tyrant Pride who imi- 
tate his firm and haughty style; other 
measures suit the bloodhounds who bark 
at his feet. Cassagnac, writing from the 
inner salon of Louis Napoleon, indites 
to a horror-stricken world an easy and 
polished account of the coup d’état of his 
master ;* the seizure and imprisonment of 
the statesmen and great lawyers of France, 
the sole obstacles in the way of despotism, 
the only voices and arms able to disturb 
and disconcert it, supplies a fund of racy 
matter for the ironical pen of Cassagnac, but 
is greeted with a howl of triumph by the 
party of the Guillotine, who raise a death- 
dance about the prisons of men whose great 
talents and capacity made them indispensa- 
ble to France under every government ex- 
cept that of a Napoleon Second. Those 
ancient enemies, the dogs, the robber and the 
wolves, lay on either side; the robber slew 
the dogs, and the wolves howled for joy. 
The style of despotism in power is posi- 
tive and simple, requiring neither eloquence 
It has 
cannon and bayonets for tropes and enthy- 
Its coarser minions, on the other 
hand, the lower barbarians, indulge in hor- 
rid jests, and a vivacity like that of surgical 
operators, or policemen nabbing a felon. 


a modern shape of Scottish Covenanter cant | Strength and Opportunity attract their wor- 
against forms ; this literary monster and odd-| ship, and coups d’état are the grand festivals 
ity will not be offered by the critic to young | of their religion. 


writers of the coming age as a model or ex- 


Unable to depict the tyrannous enthu- 


ample; not even when it is shown, that in| siasm that darkens and agitates his mind, 
the deification of his ferocious heroes, he| in colors of smooth and settled English— 
often touches grandly and feelingly their vir-| the colors of security, urbanity, and manly 
tues and their strength; that in aiming his} freedom—our painter of despotic passion, 
satirical bludgeon at the selfishness of his | Thomas Carlyle, selects fiery tints, and adopts 
own countrymen, he sometimes adminis-] cutting contrasts; his lights are conflagra- 
ters a blow well deserved; that in his at-| tions of falling cities, his reflections from off 


tacks upon “respectability,” he now and| the blood-pool of massacre. 


Into scenes like 


then exposes and crushes the skulking thief| these the soft touches of affection rarely 
and hypocrite ; that his ululations are truly| come, but when seen, their effect is magic- 
prophetic of the advent of universal Euro-| ally sweet; nor in that record of intellectual 


pean despotism, preceded and introduced 
by the utter overthrow and ruin of those 





* French pamphlet—A full and authentic His- 


“shams” called laws and constitutions; and tory of the Events of December 1, 1851. By A. 





that his “cant” against shams has, like every | Granier de Cassagnac, Paris. 
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horrors—the life of at mystic and Géehe- 
worshipper—called Sartor Resartus, are 
there wanting traces of exquisite tenderness, 
the deep yearnings of a heart torn by diseased 
intellection from the gentle influence of 
women, and the comforts of mild and 
modest sociality. 

It has been a fashion of insincere critics of 
all ages to make polite distinctions between 
the man and his works. After a furious 
and virulent attack upon a book, it is their 
way to insult both reader and author by 
assuring the one that they intend no in- 
jury to the other; that the author is, to 
their knowledge, a very fine gentleman, 
and in all respects admirable, but that his 
works are immoral, silly, or outrageous. 
However it may be with the feebler and 
less cultivated class of writers, with imita- 
tors, translators, and the innumerable multi- 
tude of conscious and unconscious plagiarists, 
who compose the lower stratum of litera- 
ture, in forming an estimate of a pow- 
erful and original author, distinctions of this 
kind are at once idle and ignorant. The 
works of the true author are like himself; 
in the book we find the man, and the power 
of the writing will be as the power ef the 
mind it represents. Pascal, Giethe, Vol- 
taire, Carlyle, Tennyson, Wordsworth, live 
in their works ; it has been the labor of their 
lives to make language a true vehicle of 
their entire nature, to make it reflect every 
passion and idea. 

Not so the writer who makes a divorce 
between his genius and his manhood, and 
fights in a borrowed style: he is no sub- 
ject for the critic; he casts no shadow; there 
is nothing solid about him: physiognomists 
study the faces of men, not the masks of a 
carnival, 

While we are gratifying imagination and 
solacing self-love with a general denuncia- 
tion of “shams” in the manner of Carlyle; 
flattering ourselves that we, at least, the 
chosen few, the truth’s elect, are passing the 
“river of time” upon the solid arch of un- 
derstanding, and not on the windy pontoons 
of deceit ; while we are eloquently defining 
our position, and proclaiming its stability 
and solidity, we are saluted with a jabber of 
noisy simpletons, who catch and echo our 
“ sincerities” with a ludicrous exaggeration. 
For the nuisance abated, we have created a 
hew one more intolerable ; for the old 
“sham” denounced, we have a dozen fresh, 
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more odious still. The dry scale, torn away, 
is followed by a filthy scab. 

We would by no means insinuate that 
the vehemence of Carlyle is a new species 
of Quixotism; in that, we intend only his 
followers, those who take him for a popular 
prophet and a general iconoclast. He, on 
the contrary, denounces only the forms that 
hide power or conceal its substance. He 
makes no demonstration against the sub- 
stance itself. 

A greater and more dangerous enemy of 
political freedom there cannot be, than the 
imperialist whose Seottish skepticism de- 
molishes the forms, while his servile rever- 
ence erects the man. It is heathenism in 
politics. 

By this new and absolute imperial- 
ism, the State is best governed when some 
Louis Napoleon or Doctor Francia is the 
state. If our Scotch imperialist is right, 
democracy is the seed-time of despotism, and 
the republic a frightful delusion. Men are 
the tools and illustrators of heroes and 
demigods; a kind of miserable stock-actors 
on the stage of life, whose function it is to 
be a foil for “stars.” 

The hearty and gross hatred of this writer 
for Americans and their institutions, which 
he has not hesitated to express in bitter and 
contemptuous phrase, is, to our view, an ir- 
resistible evidence of the consistency and 
sincerity of his doctrine. If there be a sys- 
tem or a doctrine utterly hideous and detest- 
able to an American, it is imperialism. 

Deriving its power from the ambition of 
an army, and the fear and admiration of an 
ignorant multitude, it ignores the liberty and 
sovereignty of the individual and of the 
state. 

The right of self-government is taken 
away by it, as is the right of opinion by the 
Papacy. The right of cities and of states to 
regulate their internal affairs is annihilated 
by its centralization—a polity necessary to 
imperialism as the hand to the brain, the 
body to the soul. 

Here, then, is an author of great ability, 
considerable learning, and unequaled sa- 
gacity in his art, who has created in our 
language a new imperialistic literature, 
erecting shrines and altars to the heroes 
of empire. Divine right of kings had 
its defenders and eloquent advocates ; re- 
publicanism its Harringtons and Sidneys ; 
aristocracy its practical supporters; the 
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Church its learned polemics: imperialism 
alone, a system which at one blow anni- 
hilates civil freedom, municipality, citizen- 
ship, constitutions, laws, property, the will of 
the people and their legitimacy, together 
with that of kings and nobles ; which makes 
a clean sweep of all human institutions, and 
hangs life itself upon a thread of whim, 
without hope or justification ; imperialism 
alone demanded its letters in our tongue, 
and it has received them at the hand of a 
Scottish Dissenter turned Pantheist. 
Géethe, at first a Moravian, then a Spino- 
sist, succeeded at length in establishing a 
religion of his own, of which Fate, Pride, 
and Nature were the unholy trinity. “Ab- 
sorbed” in self-devotion—contemplation of 
“the absolute” man of taste and universal 
talent—in his active moments he grasped at 
the supremacy of letters and of science. His 
broad, low intellect spread itself like a prai- 
rie-fire. By giving a poetical development 
to an idea of Linnzus, concerning the growth 
of the bud; by attempting certain futile 
modifications of Oken’s morphology; by 
announcing to his friends the remarkable 
fact that a certain valley in Germany once 
lay beneath a sea; by a violent personal at- 
taak upon the Newtonian theory of colors, 
and attempting to establish by eloquence, 
what Sir David Brewster settled by a very 
simple experiment with a glass goblet; by 
decrying the chemistry of the moderns, which 
he did not understand, and crying up the 
obscurities of Roger Bacon and the German 
cloth-dyers; by collecting a museum of 
heterogeneous curiosities, and valuing men 
as they were able to communicate some “new 
fact” touching the Cannibal Islands or other 
equally important localities of a poetic cha- 
racter ; by spreading and tumbling himself 
through every department of literature, art, 
and science, until his brain resembled a king’s 
museum, in which every thing in nature is 
orderly ticketed and cased; by all this he 
became—Giethe, the prince of dilettanti, the 
Hyperion of the magazines, the Deity of 
current literature. Between Goethe and 
Napoleon, at one time, the curiosity of men 
and women seemed to be exhausted. 
Pantheism and Imperialism, the two forms 
of modern heathenism, have since then held 
paramount sway over the educated intellect 
of Europe. Reaction in letters and legisla- 
tion looks forward with vain hopes to a new 
and glorious epoch of Jesuitry and Legiti- 
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macy. Montalembert, the great Papist, after 
throwing millions of votes into the urn of 
Napoleon Second, resigns his commission as 
one of the council of the new emperor, dis- 
gusted by the confiscation of the Orleans 
property, the sinews of a second “ Restora- 
tion.” The position of the unhappy M. 
Montalembert is the position of Legitimacy 
and Catholicism in Europe; they are con- 
fiscated under the Code Sesihies and the 
“Faust” of Géethe, and henceforth serve 
only as the ragged slaves of low ambition. 

There remain four countries of one lan- 
guage on the face of the globe, whose his- 
tory is a prophecy of individual freedom. 
In America first, eighteen millions of bores,* 
heedless alike of kings and kaisars, maintain 
an insolent security, consigning dictator- 
worship to green youths and withered maids. 
Ireland, England, and Scotland, maintain 
a mortal hatred of the one-man power, and 
keep up a fierce argument on the merits of 
their one dictator, Cromwell, of whose 
frail and sullen despotism a popular res- 
toration swept every trace away. Religion 
and divine right, if you will ; republicanism 
and divine freedom, if you will; but despot- 
ism to the Devil. These nations are not 
pantheistic ; nature, power, genius, are not 
their gods ; the man is nothing, even were 
he a Napoleon; they admire, applaud, en- 
courage, but raise no altars to talent. With 
them, men are venerable solely in the repre- 
sentative sense, and the idiot king or foolish 
president, like the child Lama of the Budh- 
ist, is only a clerk of divine will, to sign the 
orders of the nation. 

Let Carlyle and his effeminate echoes ery 
and wail over the obscurity of God’s elect, 
who should be, but are not, the Cromwells 
of the earth; the mighty “ sham” of repre- 
sentation, with its unutterable briberies, 
follies, and falsehoods, continues ever to ex- 
haust the energies and suffocate the mad 
ambition of the Francias and Louis Na- 
poleons of these free nations. Law, the in- 
visible symbol of divinity, the moral order 
of the world, is the god they worship, not in 
creeds or parchments, but in the image 
graven on the heart. 

Mature men in these four countries, when 
they look upward, see only God above them, 
and no Cesar. From each free man rises a 
certain power and authority, generated from 
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his own spiritual and material necessities, ; by agents whose talent is exhausted in ascer- 
and these together constitute the power and | taining it, and that people, so governed, may 
polity of the nation. Let its principles be | study the actions of Czsars and Napoleons 
traced in a constitution, and its fluctuations | in leisure moments, as a sport of intellect. 


answered in temporary laws and provisions, 


Ww. 





MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI-* 


We have here the “Memoirs of Marga- 
ret Fuller Ossoli,” in two volumes, number- 
ing in all something over seven hundred 
pages. J. F. Clarke, R. W. Emerson, and 

. H. Channing, are the editors. F. W. 
Hedge, Horace Greeley, W. H. Hurlbut, 
and others, have had a hand in the work. 
Notwithstanding the multitude of workmen, 
the subject of the Memoirs is allowed, in good 
part, to tell her own story. There are, accord- 
ingly, pieces of autobiography, and copious 
extracts from letters and journals, for which 
the reader is heartily thankful. The admir- 
ing editors give us judicious selections from 
correspondence, accompanying them with 
remarks always eulogistic, and sometimes 
almost extravagant. The testimony of two 
or three witnesses is usually better than that 
of one, and in this case we feel gratitude for 
what is said by the warm-hearted preacher, 
the short-sighted essayist, the theosophic 
social experimenter, the idealistic divine, and 
the tough, tireless journalist, concerning the 
most gifted woman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

We do not altogether like, however, this 
miscellaneous manner of writing memoirs. 
The material that is in these two volumes 
should have been fused in the brain of Mr. 
Emerson, and given to the world in a single 
volume, like Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. The 
different parts are half fantastically con- 
nected, or rather disconnected, by quotations, 
more or less appropriate, from Goethe, Ten- 
nyson, Schiller, Ben Jonson, Leonardi da 
Vinci, Shelley, Browning, Theodore Korner, 
North American Review, “ The Dial,” Fichte, 
Herbert, Elizabeth B. Barrett, Madame Ar- 
conati, “Tartar Eclogues,” Dante, Landon, 
Alfieri, Taylor, Shakspeare, Wotdsworth, 





Filicaja, Sterling, Cicero, Petrarca, ete., which 
appear, to say the least, somewhat pedantic, 
and remind us of the “poor devil of a sub- 
sub’s” selections in Melville’s “ Moby-Dick.” 
Each one of the editors seems to have felt 
his partnership in responsibility, as well as 
in the work to be performed. Mr. Emerson 
contradicts himself on the first page; stat- 
ing, at the outset, in the indicative, that he 
first became acquainted with Margaret Ful- 
ler in 1835; and afterwards saying, that he 
is not sure that it was not in the company of 
Miss Martineau, a little earlier than the sum- 
mer following the winter of 1835-6, that he 
first saw her. Thereis no progression in the nar- 
rative. Each one of the editors must tell the 
story from the beginning. Repetition could 
hardly have been avoided. The judgments of 
some of the writers seem to have been clouded 
by sentiment, or, at least, some reminiscence 
of sentiment. One speaks of her clear, sharp 
understanding, and denies that she has any 
of Bacon’s “dry light.” Another says: 
“Always I found her open-eyed to beauty, 
fresh for wonder, with wings poised for 
flight, and fanning the coming breeze of 
inspiration.” What transcendental mean- 
ing there may be in fanning the coming 
breeze of inspiration, is quite beyond our 
comprehension. It is probably all clear to 
the new prophet of mysticism, who “ never 
knew what the descent of the Holy Ghost 
meant until he looked into Kossuth’s eyes.” 
Mr. Channing again says, “She might have 
developed into one of the finest lyrists, 
romancers, and critics, that the modern lite- 
rary world has seen.” Mr. Hedge says, 
“She would never have written an epic, or 
romance, or drama.” “Genuine humility 
underlaid her whole character,” says Mr, 
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Clarke. “Her instinct was not humility,” 
says Mr. Emerson. For these opposite opi- 
nions, however, there is much to be said in 
excuse. To judge rightly in regard to char- 
acter is exceedingly difficult. In the lan- 
guage of Gdethe, “How can men judge 
rightly of our actions, which appear but 
singly or in fragments to them, of which 
they see the smallest portions, while good 
and bad take place in secret; and, for most 
part, nothing comes to light but an indiffer- 
ent show? Are not the actors and actresses 
jin a play set up on boards before them? 
Lamps are lit on every side; the whole 
action is comprised in three hours, yet 
scarcely one of them knows rightly what to 
make of it.” Besides, the character of the 
subject of these Memoirs is a very difficult 
one to estimate. As Blaise Pascal says, 
there is no judgment that is not tinged with 
some feeling ; and entire impartiality from 
the charmed friends of Margaret Fuller must 
not be expected. Mr. Emerson, however, is 
self-possessed, and analyzes the character 
and genius of his friend and admirer with 
clearness and discrimination. 

As we said before, there is no regular pro- 
gression in the narrative ; yet there are dates 
enough to enable us to make a sketch of her 
life with some degree of order. The fea- 
tures that are scattered throughout these 
seven hundred pages of Memoirs may be 
collected, with a little trouble, into a portrait 
more or less conformed to the original, 
according to our degree of insight. 

Sarah Margaret Fuller, the eldest child of 
Timothy Fuller and Margaret Crane, was 
born in Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, on 
the 23d of May, 1810. Her paternal grand- 
father was a New-England clergyman, whose 
chief earthly ambition was to have his sons 
educated at college. Her father was a suc- 
cessful lawyer and politician, whose phi- 
losophy was of the school of Locke and Con- 
dillac, whose aims were outward and ma- 
terialistic, who had a practical understand- 
ing of no communion among men except 
that of the caucus and the market-place. 
He was faultless in all the external rela- 
tions of life, and learned the blessedness 
of love in the society of his wife and daugh- 
ter. 


; Her earliest recollection was of a death, 
in which there seemed to be foreshadowed 
the misfortunes of her life and its melancholy 
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close. It was a younger sister, of whom 
she says : 


“Her character, if that fair face promised right, 
would have been soft, graceful, and lively ; it would 
have tempered mine to a more gradual course.” 


The father’s feelings were then all centred 
on Margaret; and without understanding 
the laws of health or the true science of edu- 
cation, he undertook the instruction of his 
daughter. Whien the child should have 
been playing in the open air, she was read- 
ing the rugged language of the Romans, 
Instead of going to sleep with the setting of 
the sun, she was kept, many hours in the 
evening, at recitation. Premature develop- 
ment of brain made her a “youthful pro- 
digy” by day, and by night “a victim of 
spectral illusions, nightmare, and somnam- 
bulism.” Commencing Latin at the age of 
six, she read it daily for some years; her 
reading embraced Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. 
In these first years we find her reading 
Shakspeare, Cervantes, and Moliére. Of the 
Greek language she learned something; 
enough to “feel that the sounds told the 
same story as the mythology; that the law 
of life in that land was beauty, as in Rome 
it was a stern composure,” which is more 
than many boys learn at college. 

While still a child, Margaret found a 
friend, an English lady, who by chance was 
tarrying a few months in Cambridge ; a kind 
of cultivated millefeur beauty, whom she 
loved with all the passionate ardor of her 
nature, and whose departure plunged her into 
almost inconsolable grief. The little garden 
by her brother’s house no longer afforded 
her any joy. Melancholy seemed to sit 
smiling on her face. Her favorite books lost 
their charm, and would no longer minister 
to happiness. Childhood is human, and hath 
its tears ! 

In the mean time she had been a pupil 
of Dr. Park, in Boston, whose school seems 
to have been of the most approved kind; 
but when she went, or how long she re- 
mained, none of the editors inform us. It 
appears that’ she was there annoyed by the 
giggling criticism of smart young city misses, 
who could not understand the eccentricities of 
genius, and whose tastes were probably of the 
milliner kind. She poured upon the dainty 
misses shower after shower of indiscriminate 
sarcasm, in which the ligktnings of wit were 
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not wanting. She became unpopular, and 
left Dr. Park’s school in 1824 or 1825, for 
the school of the Misses Prescot, at Groton, 
Massachusetts, where she remained two 
years. In a letter dated July 11, 1825, 
when but fifteen years of age, she gives the 
following account of a day’s labor : 


“T rise a little before five, walk an hour, and 
then practise on the piano till seven, when we 
breakfast. Next I read French, Sismondi’s Lite- 
rature of the South of Europe, till eight; then two 
or three lectures on Brown's Philosophy. . . . Thus, 
you see, I am learning Greek and making acquaint- 
ance with metaphysics, and French and Italian 
literature.” 


She returned from Groton to Cambridge 
in 1826, where she remained the next 
seven years, Those years, from sixteen to 
twenty-four, were memorable rather for 
internal experience and study, than for out- 
ward events and action. They were years, 
too, of sentiment and romance, whose shad- 
ows alone appear, but whose interpretation 
every one finds in the experience of life. In 
the year 1826, we find her talking, with all 
the world, about Duke Nicholas, the Emperor 
Alexander, the Holy Alliance, and the Greek 
Revolution; reading Anastasius, the Greek 
Gil Blas, and studying Madame de Staél, Epic- 
tetus, Milton, Racine, and the Castilian bal- 
lads. In 1827 she was studying the elder 
Italian poets, beginning with Berni, and pro- 
ceeding to Pulci and Politian. The only 
revelation of 1828 is, that she was reading 
the works of Sir William Temple, Russel’s 
Tour in Germany, and the letters and reflec- 
tions of Prince de Ligne. We see her but 
twice in 1829; one day, writing to some- 
body about the credulity of Rousseau, in 
believing that Tasso had predicted his mis- 
fortune; the second day after, writing to 
another that the lights of his character are 
wintry, and begging him to come to her 
when saddened. In 1830 we find novel- 
reading, sentimentality, talking to the moon, 
etc. all of which, young ladies of twenty, 
with much or little genius, perfectly under- 
stand. But a single glimpse is afforded us, 
in 1831, and that indicates some inward 
sorrow, mental conflicts, spiritual struggles. 
The past seems worthless, and the future 
hopeless, There are feelings whose weight 
can no longer be borne, and prayer among 
the graves. Early in 1882 she commenced 
studying German, and within the year had 
read Goethe’s Faust, Tasso, Iphigenia, Her- 
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mann and Dorothea, Elective Affinities, and 
Memoirs; Tieck’s William Lovel, Prince 
Zerbino, and other works; Kérner, Novalis, 
and some of Richter; the lyric poetry and 
the principal dramas of Schiller. In the 
mean time, her learning, and the magnetism 
of her conversational eloquence, attracted to 
her those with the best gifts and the best 
culture, of both sexes. 

She went with her father, in 1833, to re- 
side in Groton, where she remained until the 
autumn of 1836. In 1833, she continued 
her reading in Plato, Géethe, Schiller, Rich- 
ter, American history, etc. In the same 
year she was looking about her for material 
to make a biography of Goethe. Such a 
purpose indicated a high degree of daring 
and self-reliance in a young lady of twenty- 
three. The next year she writes : 


“ Five days in the week I have given daily les- 
sons in three languages, in geography and history, 
besides many other exercises on alternate days. 
This has consumed often eight, always five hours 
of my day. There has been, also, a great deal of 
needle-work to do, which is now nearly finished, so 
that I shall not be obliged to pass my time about 
it when every thing looks beautiful, as I did last 
summer. We have had very poor servants, and, 
for some time past, only one. My mother has 
been often ill, My grandmother, who passed the 
winter with us, has been ill. Thus you may ima- 
gine, as Iam the only grown-up daughter, that my 
time has been considerably taxed.” 


Notwithstanding all these duties as fami- 
ly teacher and housekeeper, a course of 
study, embracing the history and geogra- 
phy of modern Europe, the elements of ar- 
chitecture, the works of Alfieri, the histori- 
cal and critical works of Goethe and Schil- 
ler, was. laid down and rigorously pursued. 
In the mean time, a translation of Géethe’s 
Tasso had been completed, without even the 
stimulus of prospective publication. In the 
summer of 1835, Miss Fuller and Miss Mar- 
tineau met at the house of Mrs. Farrar, in 
Cambridge, and the “barrier that separates 
acquaintance from friendship” was soon 
crossed. The usual amount of study was | 
kept up, and the over-worked brain rebelled. 


“A terrible feeling in my head, but kept about 
my usual vocations. Read Ugo Fosiolo's Sepolcri 
and Rindemonte’s answer, but could not relish 
either, so distressing was the weight on the top of 
the brain.” 


On the 2d of October, 1835, her father 
died, after an illness of only two days. He 
who had sternly led his little daughter into 
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the Roman forum, to listen to the mailed 
clang of its stately speech ; who had thought 
to exorcise the spirits of terror that clutched 
at her little beating heart by night, with 
a sharp rebuke, vanished from this market- 
lace of an earth, leaving the household 
that had been to him an oasis in the desert 
of existence, to weep and feel their widow- 
hood and orphanage. Grief unspeakable 
was followed by an awful calm ; for nature 
makes a balm of tears, and the rain- 
bow of hope always rests over against the 
sun on the bosom of the storm. The year 
1836 was full of struggle and activity. <A 
yisit to Europe had been planned, in com- 
any with Professor and Mrs, Farrar and 
Mise Martineau, which was prevented by 
her father’s death. The goodness of her 
heart would not allow her to take the ne- 
cessary means and forsake her sorrowing 
family. 
In July of 1836, Margaret Fuller made 
her first visit to Concord. 


“T still remember,” says Mr. Emerson, “the 
first half hour of Margaret's conversation. She 
was then twenty-six years old. She had a face 
and frame that would indicate fulness and tena- 
city of life. She was rather under the middle 
height; her complexion was fair, with strong fair 
hair. She was then, as always, carefully and be- 
comingly dressed, and of lady-like self-possession. 
For the rest, her appearance bad nothing prepos- 
sessing. Her extreme plainness, a trick of inces- 
santly opening and shutting her eyelids, and the 
nasal tone of her voice, all repelled ; and I said to 
myself, We shall never get far. It is to be said, that 
Margaret made a disagreeable first impression on 
most persons, including those who afterwards be- 
eame her best friends, to such an extreme that 
they did not wish to be in the same room with 
her. This was partly the effect of her manners, 
which expressed an overweening sense of power, 
and slight esteem of others,and partly the preju- 
dice of her fame. She had a dangerous reputation 
for satire, in addition toher great scholarship. The 
men thought she carried too many guns, and the 
women did not like one who despised them. I 
believe I fancied her too much interested in per- 
sonal history ; and her talk was a comedy in which 
dramatic justice was done to every body’s foibles. 
I remember she made me laugh more than I 
liked ; for I was, at that time, an eager scholar 
of ethics, and had tasted the sweets of solitude 
and stoicism, and I found penn ne in the 
hours of amusing gossip into which she drew me, 
and, when I returned to my li , had much 
to think of the crackling of thorns under a pot. 
Margaret, who had stuffed me out as a philoiophe : 
in her own fancy, was too intent on establishing a 
good footing between us, to omit any art of win- 
ning. She studied my tastes, piqued and amused 
me, challenged frankness by frankness, and did 
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not conceal the good opinion of me she brought 
with her, nor her wish to please. She was curious 
to know my opinions and experiences. Of course 
it was impossible long to hold out against such 
urgent assault. She had an incredible variety of 
anecdotes, and the readiest wit to give an absurd 
turn to whatever passed; and the eyes, which 
were so plain at Fret, soon swam with fun and 
drolleries, and the very tides of joy and supera- 
bundant life.” 


Again, he says: 


“When she came to Concord, she was already 
rich in friends, rich in experiences, rich in culture. 
She was well read in French, Italian, and German 
literature. She had learned Latin and a little 
Greek. But her English reading was incomplete ; 
and, while she knew Moliére and Rousseau, and 
any quantity of French letters, memoirs, and novels, 
and was a dear student of Dante and Petrarca, 
and knew German books more cordially than any 
other person, she was little read in Shakspeare, 
and I believe [had the pleasure of making her 
acquainted with Chaucer, with Ben Jonson, with 
Herbert, Chapman, Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
with Bacon, and Sir Thomas Browne. I was seven 
years her senior, and had the habit of idle read- 
ing in old English books, and, though not much 
versed, yet quite enough to give me the right to 
lead her. She fancied that her sympathy and 
taste had led her to an exclusive culture of south- 
ern European books.” 


In the autumn of this same year, she bid 
farewell to Groton, and went to Boston, for 
the —— of forming classes of young la- 
dies in French, German, and Italian, and of 
teaching Latin and French, in Mr. Alcott’s 
school. The winter was a very busy one. 
She had advanced classes in several lan- 
guages, performed exhausting labor in the 
school, taught three private pupils, com- 
menced working on the biography of Gée- 
the, and translated, one evening in the week, 
De Wette and Herder, for the edification of 
Dr. Channing. 

In the spring of 1837 she removed from 
Boston to Providence, R. I., to become prin- 
cipal teacher in the Green street school. 
She was there, it seems, immensely popular, 
not only with the pupils, but with the people 
of the city. Only four hours of labor were 
required each day, which ieft abundant time 
for reading and observation. During her 
residence of two years in the goodly city 
of Providence, nothing of public interest 
escaped her attention. 


“At the Whig Caucus,” she wrote in her jour- 
nal, “I heard 7ristram Burgess, ‘the Old Bald 
Eagle’ His baldness increases the fine effect of 
his appearance, for it seems as if the locks had 
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retreated that the contour of his very strongly 
marked head might be revealed to every eye. . 
One art in his oratory was, no doubt, very effective 
before he lost force and distinctness of veice. I 
allude to his way, after having reasoned a while 
till he had reached the desired conclusion, of lean- 
ing forward, with his hands reposing, but figure 
very earnest, and communicating confidentially, as 
it were, the result to his audience. 

“Mr. John Neal addressed my girls on the des- 
tiny and vocation of Woman in this country. He 
gave, truly, a manly view, though not the view of 
common men; it was pleasing to watch his coun- 
tenance, where energy is animated by genius. 

. Inthe evening we had a long conversation 
upon Woman, Whiggism, Modern English Poets, 
Shakspeare, and, in particular, Richard the Third, 
about which we had actually a fight. -_« Myr. 
Whipple addressed the meeting at length. His 
arm is not imposing, though his face is intel- 
ectual. It is difficult to look at him, for you cannot 
‘but be taken prisoner by his eye, while, en revanche, 
he can look at you as long as he pleases; and, as 
usual with one who can get the better of his au- 
ditors, he does not call out the best in them. 

Though not a man of the Webster class, he is 
among the first of the second class of men, who 
apply their powers to practical purposes—and that 
is seying much.” 

“I went to hear Joseph John Gurney, one of the 
most distinguished and influential, it is said, of the 
English Quakers. He isa thick-set, beetle-browed 
man, with a well-to-do-in-the-world air of pious 
stolidity. Iwas grievously disappointed, for Qua- 
kerism has at times looked lovely to me, and I had 
expected at least a spiritual exposition of its doc- 
trines from the brother of Mrs. Fry. But his man- 
ner was as wooden as his matter, and had no merit 
but that of distinct elocution.” 


This is, no doubt, exaggerated ; but to the 
truthfulness of the following picture we can 
bear testimony ; 


‘Mr. Hague [now Dr. Hague, of Newark, N. 
J.] is of the Baptist persuasion, and is very popu- 
lar with his own sect. He is small, and carries his 
head erect ; he has a high and intellectual, though 
not majestic forehead. . . He has a very 
active intellect, sagacity, and elevated sentiment ; 
and, feeling strongly that God is love, can never 
preach without earnestness, His power comes 
first from his glowing vitality of temperament. 
While speaking, his every muscle is in action, and 
all his action is towards one object. There is per- 
fect abandon. He is permeated, overborne by his 
thought, . . . is second attraction is his 
individuality. He s direct from the convic- 
tion of his spirit, without temporizing, or artificial 
method. His is the ‘unpremeditated art, and 
therefore successful. He is full of intellectual 
life; his mind has not been fettered by dogmas, 
and the worship of beauty finds a place there. 

“Mr. R. H. Dana has been giving us readings in 
the English dramatists, beginning with Shakspeare. 
- + . Thave never met with a person of finer 
perceptions . . . He has the most exquisite 
taste, and freshens the souls of his hearers with 
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ever new beauty. Mr. Dana has the 


.| charms and defects of one whose object in life has 


been to preserve his individuality unprofaned.” 


The vacations were spent in Boston, mostly 
in the study of art. Her criticisms—which 
the editors give us in abundance—of the 
drama, of music, statuary, and painting, show 
more of fancy than insight, more of the 
fresh wonder of a noviee than of the tem- 
pered admiration of a connoisseur. 

In the year 1839, Miss Fuller took a 
house at Jamaica Plain, five miles from Bos- 
ton, and removed thither, with her mother 
and family. In this year she published her 
translation of Eckermann, a book which 
makes the basis of a translation since pub- 
lished by Mr. Oxenford in London. Her 
reading was continued, and page after page 
of admirable criticism is given us on George 


Sand, Alfred de Vigny, and Béranger. Her 


fine appreciation of Béranger shows judg- 
ment and taste, for he is in reality the Burns 
of France. Her study of art was continued 
among the fine collections of antique sculp- 
ture and engravings in the Boston Athe- 
neum; and to this end she read Quatre- 
mere de Quincey’s Lives of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, Condini, Vasari, Benvenuto 
Cellini, Duppa, Fuseli, and Von Waagen; 
but her criticism still exhibits more sympa- 
thy with the artist than appreciation of -art. 
Her eye was very far from being achro- 
matic; yet Mr. Ruskin might tell us that 
true art does not demand an achromatic eye. 
There is, notwithstanding “ pre-Raphaelit- 
ism,” a great difference between a state of 
nature and a state of grace, in art as well as 
in theology. 

In the autumn and winter of 1839-40, 
Miss Fuller held the first series of conversa- 
tion classes, which were continued each sea- 
son until her removal to New-York, in 1844. 
These conversations were attended by a 
limited number of highly cultivated ladies, 
and have become somewhat celebrated. 
The subject of the first series of thirteen 
meetings was the Grecian Mythology. “I 
assure you,” she wrote to Mr. Emerson, 
“ there is more Greek than Bostonian spoken 
at the meetings, and we may have pure 
honey of Hymettus yet.” The Mythology, 
we suspect, as in the Grecian Mysteries, 
veiled adeeper meaning. ‘The special topics 
were, as near as we can gather, Prometheus, 
the type of Pure Reason ; Jupiter, of Will; 
Juno, the passive side of the same, or Ob- 
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stinacy ; Minerva, Intellectual Power, Prac- 
tical Reason; Mercury, Executive Power, 
Understanding; Apollo, Genius, the Sun; 
Bacchus, Geniality, the Earth’s Answer; 
Venus, Grecian Womanhood, instinctive ; 
Neptune, Circumstance ; Pluto, the Abyss, 
the Undeveloped ; Pan, the glow and sport- 
iveness and music of Nature; Ceres, the 
productive power of Nature; Proserpine, 
the Phenomenon. Venus led to the subject 
of Beauty, with which were related Poetry, 
Genius, and Taste. 

The next year Miss Fuller took a house 
in Cambridge, and remained in the vicinity 


of Boston until her removal to the “Empire , 


city.” Here the studies in the Atheneum were 
continued, She retreated also to some mys- 
tic shrine, which the editors have not ex- 
posed to the gaze of the profane. The air 
of mystery thrown over it gives it the deep- 
er interest; as the face of Agamemnon in 
the old picture was the more significant 
for being hidden, and as the veiled figure at 
Sais was the most expressive in the temple. 
This year the “Dial” was started, the care 
of which she undertook. In November, the 
second series of conversations commenced 
on the general subject of the Fine Arts, “A 
lady of eminent powers, previously by no 
means partial to Margaret,” said, on leaving 
the house after one of these meetings: “I 
never heard, read of, or imagined a conver- 
sation at all equal to this we have now 
heard.” 

In 1841, Miss Fuller published in the 
Dial an article on Goethe, her finest piece 
of composition. The letters of Gunderode 
and Bettine were translated during the same 
year, and published as far as the demand 
for such ware in the literary market would 
warrant. In a letter, dated Paradise Farm, 
Newport, July, 1841, we find a touching, 
half-prophetie passage : 


“The sea is not always lovely and bounteous, 
though generally, since we have been here, she has 
beamed her bluest. The night of the full moon 
we stayed out on the far rocks, The afternoon was 
fair ; the sun set nobly, wrapped in a violet man- 
tle which he left to the moon in parting. She not 
only rose red, lowering, and of impatient attitude, 
but kept hiding her head all the evening with an 
angry, struggling movement—said, “This is not 
Dian;” and I replied, No; now we see Hecate. 
But the damp, cold wind eame sobbing, and the 
Waves wailing, too, till I was seized with a feeling 
of terror, va as I never had before, even in the 
darkest and most treacherous rustling wood. Zhe 
moon seemed sternly to give me up to the demons 
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of the rock, and the waves tomourn a tragic chorus 
tell I felt their cold grasp.” 


The conversations were continued, on the 
subject of. Ethics; the relations of which to 
Woman were discussed under the topics of 
the Family, the School, the Church, Society, 
and Literature. 

In 1842, Margaret became acquainted 
with Nathaniel Hawthorne, who is the best 
among living writers of romance, one of 
the very first among the geniuses of our age. 
We find letters of this year, dated at Cam- 
bridge, Concord, and Boston, which indi- 
cate the usual experiences and the usual 
amount of reading. The general subject of 
the conversations, commencing again in No- 
vember of this year, is not given; but parti- 
cular topics, says Mr. Emerson, were such 
as these : 


“Is the ideal first or last, divination or expe- 
rience?” “ Persons who never wake to life in this 
world,” “ Mistakes,” “ Faith,” “ Creeds,” “ Woman,” 
“Demonology,” “Influence,” “Catholicism, (Ro- 
man,”) “The Ideal.” 


This is, perhaps, the best place to speak 
of Miss Fuller’s relation to Socialism, which, 
like a cutaneous disease, began to break out 
here and there on the surface of New-Eng- 
land society, im the winter of 1840-41. 
Foremost among the leaders was Mr. George 
Ripley, a philanthropist, a scholar, a tho- 
roughly cultivated man, whose courage, en- 
ergy, and self-sacrificing spirit were deserv- 
ing of a better cause. He undertook to 
establish a joint-stock community at Brook 
Farm, but found by experiment that hu- 
manity is altogether more lovely in theoso- 
phic dreaming, theologic romancing, and 
mystic philosophizing, than in practical 
every-day life. 

Margaret spent a week, two successive 
years, at Brook Farm, and regarded the 
movement as only an experiment at best. 


“Her objections,” says Mr. Channing, “were of 
the usual kind, and turned mainly upon two 
points: The difficulty of so allying labor and capi- 
tal as to secure the hoped-for codperation, and the 
danger of merging the individual in the mass to 
such a degree as to paralyze energy, heroism, and. 
genius ; but these objections were urged in a way 
that brought out her originality and generous 
hopes. There was nothing abject, timid, or con- 
ventional in her doubts. The ends sought, she 
prized ; but the means she questioned.” 


Reformers should remember that human- 





ity always clothes itself with forms out of 
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its own heart. No particular state of soci- 
ety can be superinduced through the instru- 
mentality of an outward organization. If 
Augustus could have had the constitution 
of the United States, he could not have 
made with it an American republic out of 
the Roman empire. Every reform must 
commence with the brain and heart of the 
individual. Individuality must never be 
merged in society. The chances should be 
made equal, and legislation should establish 
a just relation between labor and capital; 
but only the air and the landscape, the 
spirit of beauty and music, geodness and 
thought, and things like these, can be held 
in common. When calm and practical men, 
like Mr. Kellogg, honestly attempt to show 
the real connection between accumulated 
labor (wealth) and new labor, they are en- 
titled to our respect; but the angel of retri- 
bution should be let loose, when social inno- 
vators are trying to turn the domestic 
penates into public gods. 

In June of the next year, Miss Fuller 
was at Niagara, looking at the Falls, and 
reading Carlyle’s new book. She made a 
tour to Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, 
and published an account of it in a pleasing 
narrative, entitled, “Summer on the Lakes.” 
We find a letter, dated Saturday evening, 
25th November, 1843, addressed to Bee- 
thoven, commencing with the words, “ My 
only friend.” Whether it was ever put in 
the post-office or not, the present reviewer 
does not undertake to decide. A few years 
later, its contents might have been sent to 
the great master of music, through some 
“medium” operator, on theeelestial line of 
telegraph established between the “sixth 
spiritual sphere” and—a mahogany plank. 
The general subject of the conversations in 
the winter of 1843-44, was “ Education.” 
“Culture,” “Ignorance,” “ Vanity,” “ Pru- 
dence,” “ Patience,” and “ Health,” appear 
to have been the titles of conversations, in 
which wide digressions and much autobio- 
graphic illustration, with episodes on War, 
Bonaparte, and Spinosa, were mingled. 

In the autumn of 1844, she accepted an 
offer of Messrs. Greeley and McElrath, to 
contribute to the literary department of the 
“Tribune,” and removed to New-York. Be- 
fore taking up her abode in the American 
metropolis, some days were passed among 
the highlands on the Hudson. It was about 
this time that she finished her work, enti- 
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tled, “ Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” 
which, if we must express an opinion, was 
a luxuriant growth of wheat and tares, indi- 
eating the richness of the soil whence it 
sprang. 

Nothing particularly remarkable occurred 
during Miss Fuller’s residence in New-York. 
Her papers in the Tribune, which were not 
her best, attracted no particular attention. 
Her social triumphs were not here equal to 
those in Boston, although she was respected 
and admired in every circle. There were 
many points of difference between her and 
Mr. Greeley, which, however, to the credit of 
both, did not lead to open or concealed an- 
tagonism. My. Greeley, after better acquaint- 
ance, became one of her best and most judi- 
cious friends. In the spring of 1846, some 
of her best articles from the J'ribune, Dial, 
Western Messenger, American Monthly, &c., 
appeared in two volumes of Wiley & Put- 
nam’s Library of American Books, under 
the title of Papers on Art and Literature. 

Early in this year she sailed for Europe 
in company with Marcus Spring, lady, and 
son. After a quick passage they landed at 
Liverpool, went to hear James Martineau 
preach, and proceeded to make the tour of 
the kingdom. In Westmoreland she met 
with Mr. Atkinson, the “ prince of English 
mesmerisers,” or, as Herr Teufelsdroch says, 
of animal magnetisers, who has lately been 
helping Miss Harriet Martineau write a 
stupid, materialistic, atheistic book. The 
artist, David Scott, a pupil of De la Roche, 
and Joseph Mazzini, “the most beauteous 
person I have seen,” were among the celeb- 
rities gazed at with fresh foreign wonder. 
The visit to Wordsworth was very propitious; 
but so many things have of late been 
said of the great poet, that we are reminded 
of the old story of Aristides and the ostra- 
cism, and forbear making any quotations. 
At Edinburgh were seen Dr. Andrew Combe, 
De Quincey, who has done so much to enrich 
the English, and the veteran Dr. Chalmers, 


“With Dr. Chalmers we passed a couple of 
hours. He is old now, but still full of vigor and 
fire.” 


She ascended Ben Lomond, and, losing 
her way, spent the cold night on it alone. 
Passing over a grand conversazione, in the 
London style, with Dr. Brown, the painter, 
David Scott, and others, we must pass on to 
Carlyle and London. She was not “in the sea- 
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son,” and many of the notables were out of 
town.. Tennyson was absent, and Browning 
had just married Elizabeth Barret, and moved 
to Italy. Dr. Wilkinson, W. J. Fox, and 
others, were met. Carlyle was the lion of lions. 


“ Mr. C. came to see me at once, and appointed 
an evening to be passed at their house. at first 
time I was delighted with him. He was in a very 
sweet humor, full of wit and pathos, without being 
overbearing or oppressive. I was quite carried 
away with the rich flow of his discourse, and the 
hearty, noble earnestness of his personal bearing 
brought back the charm which once was upon his 
writing, before I wearied of it. I admired his 
Scotch, his way of singing his great full sentences, 
so that each one was like the stanza of a narrative 
ballad.” 


On another occasion : 


“ All Carlyle’s talk, that evening, was a defense 
of mere force,—success the test of right ; if people 
would not behave well, put collars round their 
necks ; find a hero, and let them be his slaves, dc. 
It was very Titanic and anti-celestial. . .. Car- 
lyle is indeed arrogant and overbearing, but in his 
arrogance there is no littleness, no self-love. It is 
the heroic arrogance of some old Scandinavian con- 

ueror; it is his nature, and the untamable energy 
that has given him power to crush the dragons. 
You do not love him, perhaps, nor revere ; and per- 
haps, also, he would only laugh at you if you did; 
but you like him heartily, and like to see him, the 
powerful smith, the Siegfried, melting ull the old 
iron in his furnace till it glows to a sunset red, and 
burns you, if you senselessly go too near.” 


Paris was reached in the autumn of 1846. 
There, as in London, her writings had already 
made her known. During the winter, the 
usual round of sight-seeing was followed, 
with which every reader of Foreign Cor- 
respondence in the newspaper is familiar. 
La Mennais, Béranger, Rachel, “ Madame 
Sand,” and other celebrities were seen. The 
letters of this period wear a hurried look, 
and contain criticisms, good and bad, of men 
and things. Her view of the author of 
“Consuelo” is well exposed. Such a femi- 
nine man-of-the-world is, however, by no 
means to our liking. The writings of “ Ma- 
dame Sand” are surpassingly eloquent, but 
the heroines, with one or two exceptions, are 
duplicates of herself. Moral worth must un- 
derlie every other kind of worth. Purity is 
demanded in literature as well as in religion, 
in the priesthood of nature as well as in the 
priesthood of the Church. Your scarlet 
woman has no business in the temple of 
fame, but rather in the temple of infamy. 

She left Paris on the 25th of February, 
and went via Chalons, Lyons, Avignon, 
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(where she waded through melting snow to 
Laura’s tomb,) and Arles, to Marseilles ; 
thence by steamer to Genoa, Leghorn, and 
Pisa. Rome was reached in the spring, 
where the usual sights were seen. Soon 
after reaching the “ Heart of the World,” 
she went to hear vespers, on the evening of 
“Holy Thursday,” at St. Peter’s. A place 
in the church was designated where she and 
her companions should meet after wander- 
ing among the chapels. This time she 
wandered a little too long, and was left alone. 
Among each group she plied her eye-glass 
to find her friends. A tall young man, of 
gentlemanly bearing, with a gentle and re- 
served nature, asked permission to assist her. 
No carriage was to be found, and she walked 
with her stranger-friend the long distance 
from the Vatican to the Corso. Many in- 
terviews followed, and ere long the young 
Marquis Ossoli, whose family belonged to 
the court of the Pontiff, offered his hand 
to the lady from the Western World whom 
he had met by chance. The offer was re- 
jected, and, during the summer months, Miss 
Fuller made the tour of Northern Italy, 
through Florence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, 
Como, ete. 

In the autumn of this year she returned 
to Rome. Angelo Eugene Ossoli again 
pressed his suit like a true lover, was ac- 
cepted, and they were secretly married in 
the month of December. Mrs. Story, a wo- 
man of elevated character, with a delicate 
sense of honor, the friend to whom Margaret 
afterwards confided her secret, gives the 
following explanation : 


“They were married soon after the death of the 
old Marquis Ossoli. The estate he had left was 
undivided, and the two brothers, attached to the 
Papal household, were to be the executors. This 
patrimony was not large, but when fairly divided 
would bring to each a little property—an income 
sufficient, with economy, for life in Rome. Every 
one knows that law is subject to ecclesiastical in- 
fluence in Rome, and that iage with a Protes- 
tant would be destructive to all prospects of a 
favorable administration. And besides, being of 
another religious faith, there was, in this case, the 
additional crime of having married a liberal, one 
who had publicly interested herself in radical 
views. Taking the two facts together, there was 
good reason to suppose that, if the marriage were 
known, Ossoli must be a beggar and a banished 
man under the then existing government; while, 
by waiting a little, there was a chance—a fair one, 
too—of an honorable post under the new govern- 
ment, whose formation every one was anticipating. 
Leaving Rome, too, at that time, was deserting the 
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field wherein they felt they were needed. Ossoli’s 
brothers had long before n to look jealously 
upon him, Knowing his acquaintance with Mar- 
garet, they feared the influenee she might exert 
over his mind in favor of liberal sentiments, and 
had not hesitated to threaten him with the Papal 
displeasure.” 

To the same high-minded friend were sub- 
sequently confided her papers. 


“ One or two of the Fin gun she opened, and we 
together read them. One was written on parch- 
ment, in Latin, and was a certificate given by the 

riest who married them, saying that Angelo 

ugene Ossoli was the legal heir of whatever title 
and fortune should come to his father. To this 
was fixed his seal, with those of the other wit- 
nesses, and the Ossoli crest was drawn in full upon 


the paper.” 


The year 1848 opened at Rome with the 
inaguration of the Council, and with the 
dancing of Trasteverini. The Pope inti- 
mated in his speech to the councillors that 
he wished improvement, not reform ; that he 
should keep things locked with the keys of 
St. Peter. Calumnies of the blackest kind 
were circulated in regard to Mazzini, In 
the spring, however, the aspect of things 
was changed. A revolution broke out in 
Naples. Resistance manifested itself in 
Sicily. Louis Philippe fled from France, 
never to return. Prince Metternich was 
hurled from the real dominion of Austria. 
Adam Mickiewicz, the exiled poet of Poland, 
saw the burning of the Austrian arms in 
the Piazza del Popolo, at Rome. Venice, 
Modena, Parma, and Milan were driving out 
the oppressors of the people. The double- 
headed eagle was pulled down from the 
Palazzo di Venezia, and the people erected 
one of white and gold in its stead, bearing 
the inscription, Alta Italia. Mazzini re- 
turned to his beloved Italy, after an exile of 
seventeen years. Thus opened the year 
1848; but what things have we seen since ! 
The end is not yet; neither will it be while 
a usurper is on the throne of the French 
Republic ; while Poland and Hungary are 
oppressed; while the noblest sons of Erin 
are in exile. 

After rejoicing with the republican party 
in their triumphs, the Marchioness Ossoli re- 
tired to Rieti, early in the summer. “ Write 
the name of my child,” she subsequently 
wrote to her mother, “ in your Bible : Angelo 
Ossoli, born September 5, 1848.” At the 
close of the year, she returned again to Rome, 
leaving the child at Rieti. 
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The next season opened with war. The 
French were at Rome; Margaret, whose 
marriage was still a secret, saw from her 
window the battle, in which her husband 
was an officer. Having been appointed 
Regolatrice of the hospital of the Fate Bene 
Fratelli, she went thither, like an angel 
of consolation, to minister to the wounded, 
The Pope’s palace was used for convalescents, 


“A day or two since,” she wrote to Mr. Emer- 
son, “ we sat in the Pope’s little pavilion, where he 
used to give private audience. The sun was go- 
ing down over Monte Mario, where gleamed the 
white tents of the French light horse among the 
trees, The cannonade was heard at intervals. Two 
bright-eyed boys sat at our feet, and gathered up 
eagerly every word said by the heroes of the day. 
It was a beautiful heur, stolen from the midst of 
ruin and sorrow, and tales were told as full of grace 
and pathos as in the gardens of Boccaccio, only in 
a very different spirit—with noble hope for man, 
with reverence for woman.” 


A month later, in July, 1849, she wrote 
to Mr. Channing : 


“Private hopes of mine are fallen with the 
hopes of Italy. I have played for a new stake 
and lost it. . I cannot tell you what I en- 
dured in leaving Rome ; abandoning the wounded 
soldiers, knowing that there is no provision made 
for them, when they rise from the beds where 
they have been thrown by a noble courage, where 
they have suffered with a noble patience. Some 
of the poorer men, who rise bereft of even the 
right arm—one having lost both the right arm and 
the right leg—I could have provided for with a 
small sum, Could I have sold my hair, or blood 
from my arm, I would have done it.” 


As soon as the siege was raised, she went 
to seek her child among the mountains at 
Rieti. 

“And when I came, I found mine own fast 
waning to the tomb. His nurse, lovely and inno- 
cent as she appeared, had betrayed him, for lack 
of a few scudi, He was worn toa skeleton; his 
sweet childish grace all gone! Every thing I had 
endured, seemed light to what I felt when I saw 
— weak to smile, or lift his wasted little 


The child was soon restored, and the three 
went, by way of Perugia, to Florence, where 
they arrived towards the last of September, 
and spent the winter. 

On the 7th of May, 1850, they em- 
barked, on board the Elizabeth, for the 
New World, leaving behind them the black- 
ened fields of revolution, and that Rome 
which has been the arena of contending 
civilizations during a period of more than 
a hundred generations of men. The only 
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other passengers were a young Italian girl 
and Mr. Horace Sumner, of Boston. Cap- 
tain Hasty died on the 3d of June, off 
Gibraltar, with the confluent small-pox. 
The mate took the command. Ten days 
after, little Angelino sickened with the same 
frightful disease, and barely survived. Alas! 
when “misfortunes come, they come not 
single spies, but in fierce battalions.” July 
15th, the barque was off the Jersey coast, 
somewhere between Cape May and Barnegat. 
It was about noon. Trunks were packed, 
in expectation of landing the next morning. 
About nine o'clock in the evening, the breeze 
rose toa gale. Sails were close-reefed, but 
currents and tempest drove the vessel faster 
than any knew towards the sand-bars of 
Long Island. About four o’clock the next 
morning she struck. Her broadside was 
exposed to the merciless blows of the en- 
raged sea. The brine gushed through the 
broken bottom. The crash of falling tim- 
bers and the roar of waves that swept over 
her were fearfully mingled. The foaming 
spray quenched the lights, and the cabin 
door was unhinged by the mad-rushing 
water. The words: “We must die!” 


“Let us die calmly, then,” were shrilly ut- 
tered above the heavy thunder of the ocean’s 


roar. Prayer gushed up in agony from de- 
spairing hearts. Kindly and encouraging 
words of parting were spoken; and mes- 
sages, stamped with the priceless value of 
dying utterance, were intrusted to each other 
for absent friends, if perchance some one 
might survive. The crew were on the fore- 
castle, and the passengers in the cabin. 
Across the vessel amidships, between them, 
the heavy seas were at measured intervals 
sweeping. Mrs, Hasty, the wife of the de- 
ceased captain, beckoned at the cabin door, 
and was observed by Davis, the mate. It 
was about seven in the morning, and the 
cabin threatened to break up. ‘The sailors 
were ordered to the rescue, but refused to 
go. Davis, holding fast to the bulwarks, 
and stopping while the seas combed over 
him, crossed to the passengers. Two of the 
braver sailors followed him. The passengers 
with great difficulty and peril were conveyed 
to the forecastle. On the shore, not far off, 
were wreckers, heartkess as the dreary sand- 
hills washed by the cold waves. ne sailor, 
aided by a life-preserver, reached the strand, 
Anothex, supported by a spar, followed in 
safety. Mr. Sumner made the attempt, and 
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was swallowed up by the ocean. Mrs. Hasty, 
seated upon a plank, holding fast by handles 
of rope, supported by Davis and a brave 
sailor, reached the shore almost lifeless. 
Margaret refused to be separated from her 
husband and child. The day wore away, 
and at length, about three o’clock, most of 
the crew jumped overboard, only part of 
Four seamen yet 
remained by the passengers. The cabin had 
gone, and the stern of the ship had sunken 
out of sight. At length the foremast fell, 
carrying with it the deck and all upon it. 
Two of the seamen clung to the mast 
and were saved; the rest were lost. The 
child touched the shore of the New World, 
warm, but lifeless. Margaret sank at once. 
When last seen, she had been seated at the 
foot of the foremast, still clad in her white 
night-dress, with her hair fallen loose upon 
her shoulders. It was over—that twelve 
hours’ communion face to face with death ! 
It was over! and the prayer was granted, 
‘That Ossoli, Angelo and I may go together, 
and that the anguish may be brief.’” 

Thus we have been able, with some tribu- 
lation, to work our way through these me- 
moirs, and make a progressive step of this 
heroic woman’s life. It only remains to 
collect the scattered features into a portrait ; 
and in this, necessity is laid upon us to be 
faithful to faults as well as to virtues. 

As we said in the beginning, she was the 
most gifted woman of the nineteenth centu- 
ry; but an education unsuited to her nature, 
a false purpose of life, mistaken views in 
regard to the sphere of woman, and circum- 
stances in many respects untoward, hindered 
an harmonious development of her powers, 
and prevented the ripening of her gifts into 
wisdom. The most remarkable fact which 
these volumes exhibit to us, is the influence 
which she exerted over some of the strong- 
est and best cultivated minds of our nation, 
Her fame has extended wherever learning is 
prized and genius admired. 

Her education was almost the reverse of 
what it should have been. Nothing could 
have been worse for a delicate child, only six 
years of age, than the rugged, stately lan- 
guage of the Romans. The sternness of 
her paternal teacher added to the evil. 
Every thing in her nature was antedated. 
Premature development of brain, producing 
permanent disarrangement of the system, 
saddened her life and weakened her powers. 
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For such a fiery nature, too, more Saxon 
and less Italian reading would have been 
better. Her convulsive and unheard-of elo- 
quence of talk, gushed from a nature, that, 
by careful and judicious training, might 
have ripened to a calm strength, giving the 
power to produce an abiding monument of 
yenius, 

The aim of her life was high, but, unhap- 
pily, not the highest. The aims of life are 
various, from that of the mere sensualistic 
sleeper and feeder, to that of the wise man, 
who strives to know more and more of the 
infinite. It seems to have been the purpose 
of Margaret Fuller to make the most of her 
own being, to cultivate her powers to the 
last attainable degree. This is a noble pur- 
pose of life, a much nobler one than that of 
him whois governed by the “greatest happi- 
ness” principle. As the brook reaches the 
ocean without delay, by giving itself up to 
the law of gravitation, so man reaches wis- 
dom soonest, by giving himself up to the 
will of Deity. He that seeks his own soul 
in any thing, shall lose it. Happiness, 
like the sunbeam, will not be caught. The 
best culture comes in doing now the duty 
that lies nearest. The end of life is an ac- 
tion, and not a thought. Thought must be 
realized in a world of deeds. Nature con- 
ceals all her thoughts, all her laws, in visible 
results. Action without thought is folly; 
thought without birth in action is abortion. 
Miss Fuller's purpose of life was to think 
and feel, rather than to act. “Very early, 
I knew that the only object in life was to 
grow. I was often false to this knowledge, 


in idolatries of particular objects, or impa- 


tient longings for happiness, but I have 
never lost sight of it, have always been con- 
trolled by it; and this first gift of thought 
has never been superseded by a later love.” 
Principles must inevitably produce their re- 
sults. A principle that is chosen by the 
will, becomes the fate of individual life. 
The,pathos and internal tragedy of Marga- 
garet Fuller’s life were the results of the false 
principle which we have designated. Her 
study of Giethe strengthened her in the 
-same course. Gdethe, however, with his 
multitudinous experience, traversed this wide 
realm, where so many heroes have fallen, 
wrote its tragic history in Faust, and escaped. 
“One thing there is,” said the wise old man 
jn his Wanderjahre, “ which no child brings 
jnto the world with him; and yet it is on 
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this one thing that all depends for making 
man in every point a man.” 

Her notions in regard to the sphere of 
woman were radically wrong. We admit 
that woman is half—an equal half—of hu- 
manity ; but she is not, cannot be, the same 
half with man. Woman has her sphere 
which man cannot fill, and man has his 
sphere which woman cannot fill. “ Wo- 
man’s rights” will be secured, not by Wor- 
eester and Akron conventions, but by the 
pervading and vitalizing influence of the 
Christian spirit, and by the social endeavors 
of the wise and pure. 

Woman, with her divine gifts of love, 
sympathy, and hope, must act upon the 
world through father, brother, friend, hus- 
band, or son. Many liberties can be grant- 
ed to one so richly gifted as Margaret Fuller ; 
but when she claims the sphere of man for 
the whole of her sex, they will refuse, both 
by judgment and instinct, to second her 
efforts. 

Margaret Fuller was made for action, but 
no field that satisfied her was given. The 
times for her seemed to be out of joint. 
She was not wholly at home among men in 
the second quarter of the nineteenth centu- 
ry. The social harness seemed to chafe, not 
only at Boston and New-York, but at Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome. Her neighborhood, 
her nation, and her age, were not suited to 
her, or she was not suited to them. Not 
only her aim of life, but her unpropitious 
relation to external things, kept her from 
her proper sphere, that of action. If, early 
in life, she could have been wedded to 
some modern Pericles, through him she 
might have acted upon wide realms of men, 
and would have been contented and blessed. 
None was found to match her mood, and in 
her life was enacted again that stern mono- 
drama, “No object and no rest.” 

In regard to her positive qualities, we 
should place among the first, her goodness 
of heart. Her love was deep as her nature 
itself. Her benevolence (well-wishing) al- 
ways led to beneficence, (well-doing.) She 
visited the prisoners at Sing Sing and at 
Blackwell’s Island, and always took a deep 
interest in measures that promised to reclaim 
the fallen of her own sex. “There was at 
New-York a poor adventurer, half patriot, 
half author,—a miserable man, always in 
such depths of distress, with such squadrons 
of enemies, that no charity could relieve, 
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and no intervention save him. He believed 
Europe banded together for his destruction, 
and America corrupted to connive at it. 
Margaret listened to these woes with such 

atience and mercy, that she drew five hun- 
dred dollars, which had been invested for her 
in a safe place, and put them in those hap- 
less hands, where, of course, the money was 
only the prey of new rapacity, to be bewailed 
by new reproaches.” At Rome, while living 
on the simplest fare, spending only ten or 
twelve cents a day for her dinner, she lent 
her last fifty dollars to a needy artist. “The 
prevalent impression at Rome, among all 
who knew her, was, that she was a 
saint and a ministering angel.” We have 
already seen how she was willing to sell the 
hair from her head and blood from her arm 
to provide for the poor wounded soldiers in 
an Italian hospital. ‘“ Margaret’s charities,” 
says Mrs. Story, “according to her means, 
were larger than those of any other whom 
I ever knew.” 

She is represented as in every thing truth- 
ful; she admired truth, believed in it,spoke it, 
and, above all, lived it. Never did she pre- 
tend to be what she was not. She was not 
wanting in veneration, but her veneration was 
by no means profound. Her journal contains 
numerous prayers, which are pervaded with 
the deepest sincerity, but are deficient in 
that nameless something, that unction, which 
constitutes the soul of devotion and gives to 
it a quickening power. She was naturally 
enthusiastic, hopeful, and aspiring; her reli- 
gion was essentially ethic: and here we 
must stop, for we do not wish to encroach 
npon the forbidden grounds of theology. 

A vein of mysticism manifests itself more 
and more as we progress with her life. “She 
had a taste for gems, ciphers, talismans, 
omens, coincidences, and birth-days.” Here 
and there in her letters, we find a tinge of 
that mystic spirit which pervades nearly all 
oriental literature, which shows itself abun- 

dantly in the hymns of Proclus, in the writ- 
ings of Gerson, Thomas 4 Kempis, Jacob 
Boehmen, and Swedenborg, in pagan and 
Christian men. As we have already said, 
she communed at some mystic shrine, but 
was unable to convey her experience intelli- 
gibly to others. This mysticism is not yet 
accounted for in our physiology and psycho- 
logy ; the shallow laugh at it, or plunge 





Her self-esteem was boundless. Early in 
life she imagined herself a European princess 
intrusted to the care of those that were 
called her parents. 

“T take my natural position always; and the 
more I see, the more I feel that it is regal. Without 
throne, sceptre, or guards, still a queen. 

“T now Sar all the people worth knowing in 
America, and I find no intellect comparable to 
my own. 

“Mrs. Ware talked with me about education. .. . 
In near eight years’ experience, I have learned as 
much as others would in eighty, from my great 
talent at explanation, tact in the use of means, and 
immediate and invariable power over the minds 
of my pupils. 

“I feel within myself an immense force, but I 
cannot bring it out. It may sound like a joke, 
but I do feel something corresponding to that tale 
of the Destinies falling in love with Hermes.” 


Premature development, and separation 
from companions in early youth, must be 
pleaded in extenuation of such egotism, but 
we cannot pardon it, even in the most 
gifted. 

Her understanding was large and active, 

but was hardly ever free from the influence 

of an exuberant fancy and a colossal pride. 

When it was aroused in contact with others, 

she could express the sense of any company 

in plain, direct terms; but when alone in 

the solitude of the study, she found herself 
wanting in that rare gift of genius, the power 

to excite self to thought. Hence her pen 

was always a non-conductor. She had too 

much understanding to allow herself to de- 
scribe the various subjective moods through 
which she passed, and not enough to get the 
better of her powerful fancy. Every thing 
was seen through a highly colored medium. 
Her insight, in regard to character, was in- 
stinctive, rather than of the judgment. 
Fancy enabled her to see in her friends 
qualities which they did not possess, and 
her pride blinded her to the merits of others. 
In the highest creative imagination, which 
consists in the harmonious and simultaneous 
action of all the elements of thought and 
feeling, which makes every thing it touches 
human, she was wanting. She was a poet 
only in perception. For music, painting, 
and sculpture, she had enthusiastic love, 
rather than intellectual appreciation. If her 
education had been such as to discipline the 
understanding, and check rather than stimu- 
late the growth of fancy, she would have 


headlong into it; the wise abide by tried | been a wiser and more useful woman. 





principles, and look on thoughtfully. 


Oo. W. W. 
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OUR GENERAL REVIEW. 


AN ABSTRACT AND BRIEF 


* Enctanp.—The resignation of the Russell Min- 
istry, and the accession of an entirely new Cabinet, 
form the engrossing topic of discussion in the Eng- 
lish journals, and awaken universal interest on 
this side the water. The policy of the new Min- 
istry, which has been so eagerly discussed during 
the short but anxious time that has elapsed since 
the dissolution of the old, has at length been fairly 
stated before the House of Lords by the new 
Premier, the Earl of Derby. 

The Premier speaks at some length of the in- 
vasion contemplated by France against England ; 
and while in guarded terms he recommends an 
augmentation rather than a diminution of the re- 
gular military and naval force of England, he 
counsels a close watch over the actions of foreigners 
in =~ ae in the following words : 

“With the disturbances and distractions of for- 
eign countries we have nothing to do; but when 
from these distractions and from those disturbances 
exiles and fugitives have reached the shores of 
this country, they always have had a right to feel, 
and I trust they always will have a right to feel, 
that they may expect to receive a frank hospitality 
from this eountry. But, my Lords, I say also, on 
the other hand, that it is the bounden duty of all 
those who, flying from misfortunes in their own 
country, have found a safe and secure asylum here, 
not to abuse the rights of hospitality, not to com- 
promise the interests of the country which has re- 
ceived them into her hospitable arms, by carrying 
on here measures against the government of their 
own country, which they feel they can carry on 
here in comparative safety, uuder the shelter of 
the constitution of the country, but throwing upon 
us, as the consequence of their aets, an unmerited 
and unjust responsibility. My Lords, it is not only 
the right but the duty of her Majesty’s government, 
without descending to a system—we have no Eng- 
lish word for it--of espionage or surveillance which 
is averse to the whole feeling of the country, to 
keep a guard over the movements of who 
are disposed so to abuse our hospitality. And if 
any measures hostile to their native country on the 
oe of those persons should come to the know- 

edge of her Majesty’s government, it is their right 
and duty to put that foreign government in pos- 
session of the facts, and place them on their guard 
against unjustifiable aggression. Further than that, 
it is not the right, it is not in the power of the British 
government to interfere. If those persons, under 
any circumstances, and from whatever country, at- 
tempt to levy war — their country, that is 
e law a punishable offense, and it is the duty 
of the government to visit such offense with con- 
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dign and exemplary punishment. But while, on 
the other hand, we are bound to perform the duties 
of friendship resulting from the comity of nations, 
towards all foreign powers, we cannot, for the pur- 
pose, I will not say of averting hostility, but of 
securing the friendship of those powers with which 
we are in the closest intimacy, strain the law and 
institutions of the country beyond that which is 
warranted by the constitution, I have now stated 
the principles upon which I think our foreign policy 
should be regulated.” 

The protective measures which the new Ministry 
are endeavoring to introduce will occasion a hard 
battle, not only between the orators of the Upper 
and Lower House, but between the two great 
parties of the nation, and between the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests. The protective policy 
is the great card of the English Tories; and since 
the abolition of the Corn Laws—stigmatized dur- 
ing their existence with a great deal of unjust 
odium—their political journals have unceasingly 
demanded a renewal of protection, and have pro- 
phesied the most alarming disasters to the English 
nation in case the unrestrained importation of grain 
should be allowed to continue. Readers of Black- 
wood, especially, will recollect the unvarying tenor 
of the political articles of that journal during the 
years that have elapsed since the Corn Laws were 
abolished. 

The House of Commons will not vote for a duty 
on corn, and the manufacturers throughout the 
nation will use all their influence against it; but, 
after all, such a duty cannot be shown to be pre- 


judicial to the interests of England. The Brit- 


ish Islands are amply able to produce for them- 
selves all the grain they require; and if their 
ports are thrown open for the see of foreign 
grain, duty free, the grain produced by the poorly 
paid laborers of Europe flows into England, and 
reduces the price of the crops of that country to 
a much lower rate than is profitable for agricul- 
turists. Capitalists, however, are not the chief 
sufferers by events of this nature. The burden of 
distress falls upon the laborer, who is obliged to 
accept, and to live upon, such wages as may be 
offered him. The poor prices paid at present for 
farm labor in England are driving laborers into the 
manufactories and mills ; and as these are already 
overflowing with operatives, the last resort is found 
in emigration, the rapid increase of which forms 
one of the most interesting, and, at the same time, 
painful subjects of contemplation of the present 
century. 

In a single quarter of a year, 85,603 emigrants 
left the ports of the United Kingdom at which 
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there are Government Emigration Offices. This is 
at the rate of 930 a day, and 6510 a week. Of 
these, 13,963 sailed from Irish ports, 4378 from 
Glasgow and Greenock, and 67,262 from three 
English ports ; namely, 10,062 from London, 2799 
from Plymouth, and 54,401 from Liverpool. And 
this emigration is constantly on the increase. 

The opposition, however, to any change in the 
policy of the English government will be strong ; 
and as the ranks of the English Whigs are headed 
by the most influential men of the manufacturing 
districts, the chances are against the entire success 
of the proposed measures of the new Ministry. 


The world-renowned author of Lalla Rookh and 
the Irish Melodies, Tom Moore, died on February 
26th, at his residence at Sloperton Cottage, near 
Devizes, England. For several years back, the 
famous poet had been alive only in the body, his 
mind being obscured by insanity, and perhaps, too, 
benumbed by old age. His death has been long 
expected, and, considering the utter mental darkness 
in which his last years were spent, it is hardly to 
be lamented. 

Moore was born in 1780, and entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1794. In 1800 he went up to 
London, that universal gathering-place of men of 

enius, and commenced studying law and pub- 
ishing poems, The balance of his inclinations 
finally went over to the muse, and having become 
somewhat noted as a poet, court influence procured 
him a government situation in Bermuda. Returning 
home, after a brief absence, he commenced anew 
that literary career which he never afterwards 
abandoned. In 1812 he began the composition of 
Lalla Rookh, for which, before a line was written, 
he was promised three thousand guineas, The 
preparation of this poem occupied three years. 

Lalla Rookh was followed by the “ Loves of the 
Angels,” and afterwards, at desultory intervals, my 
the Irish Melodies, a collection of songs which will 
render Moore's name immortal. Moore's poems, 
and especially his shorter efforts, although present- 
ing the appearance of having been written care- 
lessly and with ease, were very elaborately com- 
posed. “Damme,” said he one day to a friend, 
“here Ihave been working two days at the fag- 
end of an impromptu, and haven't finished it yet.” 


The returns of the English Stamp Office, pub- 
lished in the London 7imes of the lst inst., give 
some extraordinary statistics relative to the Lon- 
don newspaper press. By these returns it appears 
that the circulation of that great journal, the 
Times, exceeds by nearly five millions of copies 
the aggregate circulation of all the other London 
newspapers put together, both morning and even- 
ing, including the Morning Advertiser, the Daily 
News, Morning Herald, Morning Chronicle, Morn- 
ing Post, Sun, Globe, Express,and Standard. The 
circulation of the whole of these papers in 1850 
(tested by the number of stamps issued by the 
Stamp Office) was not quite 7,500,000, while the 
number of stamps taken by the 7imes was pre- 
cisely 11,900,000; thus exhibiting the fact of the 
Times possessing a positive average circulation of 
over 38,000 copies per diem. As the Zimes has 
no free list and sells only for cash, this result is the 
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more surprising. It is understood the circulation 
in 1852 is over 40,000 aday. By the returns al- 
luded to, it ap 3 that, while the Zimes has been 
gaining ground for the past seven years, all other 
papers, both morning and evening, have been 
rapidly sinking. In 1845 the Times circulated 
8,100,000 copies, and all the other journals up- 
wards of 9,000,000 of copies; but, in 1850, the 
circulation of all the other newspapers had fallen to 
under 7,500,000, while that of the 7imes had risen 
to nearly 12,000,000, and is constantly augmeut- 
ing. It is, in fact, conceded that most of the Lon- 
don morning newspapers are published at a loss, 
while the profits of the Times are known to ex- 
ceed $500,000 per annum. The circulation of the 
London papers is now about as follows: 7imes, 
40,000; Morning Advertiser, 5,000; Daily News, 
8,000; Morning Herald, 8,000; Morning Chroni- 
cle, 2,900; Morning Post, 2,800. Most of these 
papers are losing in their circulation yearly, and 
the evening journals are in a still worse condition. 


It is rumored that Dickens, the eminent novelist, 
will be invited to become a candidate for the re- 
presentation of Nottingham, on a dissolution of 
the present Parliament. 


A new Arctic expedition is being fitted out, after 
the following manner : 

The vessels commissioned will be well supplied 
with officers fully competent to take the charge of 
searching parties when they arrive in the Arctic 
regions, The Assistance (the flag-ship) will have 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher, Commander Richards, 
two lieutenants, one master, and one clerk in charge. 
The Resolute, Captain Kellett, C. B, will have 
three lieutenants, one master, and one clerk in 
charge. The North Star,Commander Pullen, one 
lieutenant, one master, and one clerk in charge. 
The Intrepid, screw-steamer, Commander McClin- 
tock, tender to the Assistance, one master and two 
assistant-engineers. The Pioneer, screw-steamer, 
Lieut.-Commander Sherard Osborn, tender to the 
Resolute, one master and two assistant-engineers, 
The Assistance and Resolute have taken on board 
a large supply of coals, instead of ballast, and the 
hands are now busily employed in taking on board 
the iron water-tanks. The bows of both vessels 
have been sharpened, by attaching strong pieces 
of timber, which will be covered with iron, and 
they will be much easier to tow during their next 
than they were during their last voyage to the 
Arctic regions. 

The Emperor of Russia has also given instruc 
tions to the authorities on the east coast of Siberia 
and the west coast of North America, to furnish 


Captain Beatson with all sible assistance in his 
onl for Sir John Franklin, 


France.—The condition of France is as unsatis- 
factory as at any time since the accession of Louis 
Napoleon, Trade is generally in a languishing 
condition ; and manufacturers and laborers through- 
out the country are complaining severely of an 
unexampled depression of prices, If it were not 
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for the centralization of power,and the strict watch 
kept by the government over popular movements, 
a revolution would not be long in manifesting it- 


The law restraining, and, in fact, entirely sub- 
jugating the press, has passed; and, henceforth, 

rench, and particularly Parisian journalism, is at 
the mercy of the Emperor-President. The law, 
however, does not extend to manuscript, and much 
amusement and no small degree of excitement 
have been occasioned by the circulation of written 
journals, folded in quarto form, and filled with 
political squibs, prophecies, and denunciations of 
the President. 

The elections for the new Legislative Assembly 
are near at hand, and the candidates are now be- 
ing presented to the electors. The elections can 
be nothing else than a farce and asham. The 
newspapers are not allowed to propose candidates ; 
no preliminary meetings are permitted ; no public 
manifestation of opinion is countenanced ; and the 
electors are obliged either to be silent, or to vote 
for the men whom the government proposes. The 
Journal le Siécle, which was bold enough to pro- 
pose Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, and Eugene | 
among others, has been summoned to discontinue 
the publication of those names, or to be stopped ; 
and the government organs have announced that 
the most severe penalties would be inflicted for 
all such misdemeanors in future. The ablest 
French statesmen have declined nomination under 
such disgraceful conditions, and the Assembly will 
therefore be mainly composed of the creatures of 
the coup d'état maker. 

Louis Napoleon is amusing himself with phi- 
losophy, and has offered a premium of fifty thou- 
sand francs to the person whe will render the elec- 
tric pile of Volta applicable, with economy, either 
to industry, under the shape of heat, or to a mode 
of lighting, or to chemistry, or to machinery, or to 
practical medicine. The savans of all nations are 
admitted into the competition, which will be 
open during five years. This brings to mind King 
Louis, busying himself with his workshop of locks, 
— the people were getting ready to behead 

m. 


SwirzerLanp.—This secluded nation, which has 
always been an eyesore both to France and Aus- 
tria, is on the point of being overrun by the mili- 
tary forces of these despotic powers. During the 
late troubles in France, a large number of refugees 
took shelter in Switzerland; and although every 
means was taken to promote their emigration, 
those who, from choice or necessity, remained be- 
hind, amount to a very noticeable and formidable 


y: 

After several requisitions on the part of France 
for the expulsion of the fugitives, a note was pre- 
sented by M. de Salignac to the Federal Council, 
in which he demanded for France the right of ex- 
pelling from Switzerland such persons as she might 
think fit to designate, not being citizens of the 
Confederation. Such a power would have extended 
the arbitrary regulations of the French police over 
the whole territory of Switzerland, a might at 
any time have been converted into a means of 
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intolerable interference in the affairs of a foreign 
nation. It would, moreover, give rise to perpetual 
conflicts between the federal and cantonal author- 
ities, and would have annihilated that liberal and 
independent hospitality which the Swiss people 
have exercised in the worst of times. To this note 
the Federal Council returned, on the 9th February, 
a firm and dignified refusal. They expressed their 
readiness to take measures for preventing conspi- 
racies or political intrigues hostile to foreign gov- 
ernments being carried on within their frontiers ; 
but they declared they would never willingly sub- 
mit to demands inconsistent with the liberty and 
independence they had so long enjoyed. 

The bo gg -mvoeng which had already been corm- 
menced in France for hostile operations upon the 
Swiss frontier were immediately conducted with 
greater vigor. The army collected in the depart- 
ments round Lyons had been placed in readiness 
for action, under the orders of General Castellane. 
Fresh indications became perceptible that France 
and Austria were acting together in this matter, 
and it is now highly probable that the next move 
will be to suspend commercial intercourse with 


, | Switzerland on the French and Austrian frontiers, 


to be followed, ere long, by the occupation of Ge- 
neva and Vaud by the French, and of Ticino by 
Austrian troops. Prussia, we have reason to be- 
lieve, has honorably refused to take any part in 
this projected invasion and oppression of a free 
people, and her influence will, doubtless, be em- 
ployed, in conjunction with that of England, to 
avert by remonstrance, if possible, so serious a 
calamity aud so mischievous an injustice. 

In case of an attack upon Switzerland by the 
French and Austrian armies, we may expect to 
hear of a vigorous resistance. The French, it 
seems, have yet to learn that there is no valor like 
that of patriotism. If the public opinion of Eu- 
rope could be relied on for actual manifestations 
of assistance when the weaker continental nations 
are attacked by the stronger, greater hopes might 
be entertained of the ultimate success of Switzer- 
land in the war that now impends over her. The 
well-known bravery of the Swiss, and their posi- 
tion among the natural fortifications of the Alpine 
ranges, will at least protract the contest, and give 
an + ‘tinted for interference, should any be in- 
tended. 

In the whole course of this injustice, Louis Napo- 
leon has been influenced by Austria. When he dares 
to disobey his rulers, we may expect to hear of 
his dethronement. Meanwhile, he must be left to 
play out that brutal and savage game with his 
own nation and with others, which the northern 
powers have invented for him, and in whose pro- 
gress they take such a lively interest. 


CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Tae New-York and Galway line of steamers in 
again attracting the notice of Congress. On Thurs- 
day, March 4th, Mr. Shields, of the Senate, pre- 
sented a bill numerously signed by citizens of 
New-York, in favor of the establishment of a line 
of steamers between that city and Galway, and 
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earnestly recommended it to the consideration of 
the Senate. 

On Tuesday, March 9th, Mr. Seward delivered 
a speech in the Senate on Mr. Clarke's non-inter- 
vention resolutions. His remarks were unusually 
elaborate, and have attracted universal attention 
throughout the country, especially at the West, 
now the scene of Kossuth’s wanderings. 

Mr. Seward’s speech was mainly occupied with 
historical details, and his arguments were well 
fortified by facts, yet he leaves the great question 
undecided, after all. In fact, to leave this ques- 
tion undecided, is the same thing with deciding in 
favor of neutrality; aud although Mr. Seward 
would hesitate to recommend the latter policy in 
so many words, he virtually recommends it when 
he refuses to go to those extremities which Kos- 
suth declares necessary. 

Mr. Seward concluded his speech as follows: 


“T have the common pride of every American 
in the aggrandizement of my country. No effort 
of mine to promote it, by just and lawful means, 
ever was or will be withheld. Our flag, when it 
rises to the topmast or the turret of an enemy’s 
ship or fortress, excites in me a pleasure as sincere 
as in any other man. And yet I have seen that 





flag on two occasions when it awakened even more 
intense gratification. One was when it entered 


the city of Cork, covering supplies for a chivalrous | 
and generous, but famishing people. The other | 


was when it recently protected, in his emigration, 
an exile of whom continental Europe was un- 
worthy, and to whom she had denied a refuge. 


Sir, it raised no surprise and excited no regret in | 
me to see that exile and that flag alike saluted and | 


honored by the people, and alike feared and hated 
by the kings of Europe. 

“Let others employ themselves in devising new 
ligaments to bind these States together. They 
shall have my respect for their patriotism and 
their zeal. For myself, I am content with the old 
ones justas I findthem. I believe that the Union 
is founded in physical, moral, and political neces- 
sities, which demand one government, and would 
endure no divided States; that it is impregnable, 
therefore, equally to force or to faction; that seces- 
sion is a feverish dream, and disunion an unreal 
and passing chimera; and that, for weal or wo, 
for liberty or servitude, this great country is one 
and inseparable. I believe, also, that it is right- 
eousness, not greatness, that exalteth a nation, and 
that it is liberty, not repose, that renders a national 
existence worth possessing. Let me, then, perform 
my humble part in the service of the Republic 
by cultivating the sense of justice and the love of 
liberty, which are the elements of its being, and by 
developing their saving influences, not only in our 
domestic conduct, but in our foreign conduct also, 
and in our social intercourse with all other states 
and nations. 

“It has already come to this, that whenever in 
amy country an advocate of freedom is driven by 
the changes of fortune into exile, he hastens to 
seek an asylum here; that whenever a hero falls 
in the cause of freedom on any of her battle-fields, 
his eyes involuntarily turn toward us, and he com- 
mits that cause with a confiding trust to our sym- 
pathy and our care. Never, sir, as we value the 
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security of our own freedom, or the welfare and 
happiness of mankind, or the favor of Heaven, that 

has enabled us to protect both, let that exile be 

inhospitably repulsed. Never let the prayer of 

that dyleg hero fall on ears unused to hear, or spend 

itself upon hearts that refuse to be moved.” 

On Wednesday, March 10, a petition from Rhode 
Island was read before the Senate, praying for 
an additional appropriation to the Collins line of 
steamers. 

On Thursday, March 11, the Senate passed the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the expenses incurred in the 
reception and entertainment of Louis Kossuth and 
suite, during their late visit to the Capital, be paid 
out of the Contingent Fund of the Senate, when 
approved by the Committee of Reception, to an 
amount not exceeding five thousand dollars. 

On Wednesday, March 3d, the House of Repre- 
sentatives proceeded to the consideration of the 
special order, the bill to encourage Agriculture, 
Commerce, Manufactures, and all other branches 
of industry, by granting to every man who is the 
head of a family, and a citizen of the United States, 
a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, upon condition of occupation and cultivation 
of the same for a certain period. 

Mr. Dawson expressed himself in favor of the 
roposition, and the general provisions of the bill. 
he construction of our government, he said, is not 

only republican in theory, but in its practical ope- 
rations. There is no government in existence, and 
none known to history, where the path of honor 
and distinction is so broad and generally trodden 
as that pointed out under the guidance of the 
Federal Constitution, and where the rewards of 
labor are more certain and extensively diffused. 
He regarded the subject as intimately connected 
with and forming a part of our political economy ; 
and drew attention to the vastly increasing receipts 
into the national treasury, and the corresponding 
expenditures, accordingly leaving the inference to 
be drawn whether the government could not be 
more pure and just, and economically administered, 
without any revenue derived from the sales of the 
public lands. There were now 1,400,000,000 of 
acres of the public domain. Its boundary was 
formerly the north-west borders of Ohio and a 
frontier settlement. It now extends from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Lakes of the North to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic, with a variety of soil and climate, rich in 
mineral wealth and agricultural productions. There 
seems to be nothing wanting to elevate the capa- 
city and dignity of this mighty empire but to 
encourage its settlement and stimulate the arm to 
fell the forest, cultivate the wild prairie, and reclaim 
the waste and wet lands. He believed it was said 
by an eminent author, Sir William Jones, that the 
man who makes two blades of grass grow where 
but one was before grown, would deserve the 
thanks of the community. This remark is in the 
spirit of pure philosophy, and worthy the consider- 
ation of the American Congress. He then showed 
what the public lands have cost the government, 
and contended that, viewed in a commercial point 
of view, this bill should be passed. Commerce is 
the life and spirit of every nation. Its foundation 
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is in the cultivation of the soil, and its prosperity 
reckoned by the extent of its agricultural pro- 
ductions. It was commerce which in ancient times 
gave wealth to Carthage, Tyre, and Alexandria, 
and in modern times built up Holland and Venice. 
The fall of commerce is the decay of prosperity. 
Then, should it not be our policy to extend far and 
wide the basis of our agricultural interests? The 
most liberal estimate that would come within the 
provisions of the bill would not exceed a million 
of persons. One hundred and sixty mullions of 
acres of wild land, settled, improved, and culti- 
vated, would not only extend far and wide the 
basis of our agricultural interests, but secure 
our commercial supremacy. The increase of 
agricultural productions would be almost  in- 
calculable; in the single article of wheat, allow- 
ing three bushels to the acre, there would be four 
hundred and eighty millions of bushels, which at 
fifty cents a bushel would yield two hundred and 
forty millions of dollars. The same rule and 
estimate will apply to all other improvements of 
the soil; with increased means would come an 
increased demand for all kinds of supplies, which 
is the life of commerce, and constitutes the elements 
of national prosperity. He was opposed to a par- 
tial system of legislation, and to the general scram- 
ble for the public domain. He wanted this bill 
first and foremost on the calendar. It was jusé in 
conception, necessary to public economy, and cer- 
tain, in its results, to secure commercial wealth 
and add to our national permanence. This policy 
had received the sanction of Messrs. Webster and 
Cass, among many others, In the course of his 
remarks, he said that there is a sufficiency of public 
lands to make forty-two States the size of Penn- 
sylvania, and spoke eloquently of the many bless- 
ings which would enure to the country by passing 
this bill. 

On the same day the House discussed the resolu- 
tion authorizing the continuance of the work on the 
two wings of the Capitol. Mr. Stanton, of Kentuc- 
ky, moved, as an amendment, an appropriation of 
$500,000, to be expended between the date of the 
resolution and the 30th of June, 1853. After a 
protracted debate, during which Messrs. Brown 
and Wilcox, Democratic members from Mississippi, 
came to blows, and were with difficulty separated, 
the amendment was concurred in, and a resolution 
offered by Mr. Fitch, of Iowa, to lay both bill and 
amendment upon the table, was negatived; yeas, 
43, nays, 124. The bill is still in debate before the 
Senate. 

The bill making Bounty Land Warrants assign- 
able passed both Houses of Congress on the 18th. 
The bill will undoubtedly receive the signature of 
the President, and thus become a law. It will 
prove the source of much benefit to the holders of 
warrants, and to the entire population of the far 
Western States. 


AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Ox the evening of the 12th of March, a compli- 
mentary dinner was given by a committee of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company to the Illinois 
Delegation in Congress, in commemoration of the 
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success of the measures preliminary to the opening 
of the road. During the evening, the following 
letter from the Secretary of State, bearing upon 
the important subject of land reform, was read to 
the assembly : 


Wasurneton, March 12, 1852. 


My Dear Sir :—I was exceedingly sorry that it 
was not in my power to accept the invitation, re- 
ceived yesterday, of yourself and your New-York 
friends, to dine with you at your hotel to-day. 
You are here, I understand, upon business con- 
nected with the Illinois Railroad, and the members 
of Congress from that State are expected to be 
among your guests, It would have given me great 
pleasure to meet those gentlemen, and in express- 
ing my gratification that that magnificent work is 
now about to commence, and that its completion 
within no long time is put beyond contingency. 
The undertaking is equally vast in its plan and its 
importance ; and, with the exception of those mea- 
sures adopted the session before the last, I hardly 
know whether the present President of the United 
States has given his sanction to an act of Congress 
likely to have larger influence on the prosperity of 
the country. 

Several years ago I was in Illinois, and passed 
for a great extent through the country in and 
through which this railroad runs. I thought | had 
never seen such an immense tract of valuable land; 
and subsequent discoveries of many sorts of the 
most valuable minerals, produce entire conviction 
that the State of Illinois may become as prosper- 
ous in its manufactures as in its agriculture. Ere 
long we shall see another and a similar work, com- 
mencing at the southern extremity of this road, 
and running through the Southern States, till it 
reaches the Gulf of Mexico, This is not only proba- 
ble, but certain, if no great political evil shall in 
the mean time befall the country, 

The grant to the Illinois Railroad disposes of a 
large portion of the public domain, but it will be 
well disposed of; and this grant and other similar 
grants made already, or now in contemplation, 
while they leave the residue of the public lands 
more valuable, do not essentially interfere with the 
object—which I have thought just, and have for a 
long time zealously supported—of giving land 
enough for a homestead to every actual settler, on 
the sole condition of actual residence for a short 
term of years. In my opinion, the public good and 
the happiness of individuals alike require this. 
God gave the earth to man to be tilled, and land 
is of no value whatever till the approach of culti- 
vation shows that it is about to become the thea- 
tre for the application of human labor, the all-pro- 
ducing source of comfort and wealth. 

Nobody can contemplate these great lines of 
internal communication, running through many 
States, without perceiving at once their important 
political effects. Nothing can tend more strongly 
to hold the States together ; or, if I may borrow 
an expression from language usually applied to 
that which is the object of your thoughts to-day, 
nothing is more likely to keep the government and 
the Union from running off the track. 

I pray you, my dear sir, to accept for yourself, 
and to signify to all your associates, not only the 
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assurances of my high personal regard, but also 
my sincere congratulations at the success which 
has so far attended their most valuable and im- 
portant undertaking. 

I remain, with entire regard, your obedient 
servant, 

Danret Wepster. 
Davin A. Neat, Esq. 


Great unanimity of feeling is displayed, not only 
between the members of the various State Whig 
Conventions now being held, but also between the 
Conventions themselves. The resolutions so far 
passed, concur in recommending an adjustment of 
the present tariff in favor of increased protection ; 
& more vigorous prosecution of river and harbor 
improvements ; an equitable division of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands, and in many in- 
stances the gift of a greater or less portion of pub- 
lic land to each actual settler; and a continued 
system of non-interference with foreign powers. 
The course of the present administration, in rela- 
tion to the various vexed questions of the past two 
years, is in every case heartily approved of. 

The ship Prentice arrived at New-York on the 
morning of the 13th of March, having on board the 
captives of the Cuban expedition that were liber- 
ated by the Spanish government, ninety-five in 
number, The trial of the parties principally con- 
cerned in originating this iniquitous and justly 
punished expedition is still progressing, and facts 
of much interest are being elicited. 


The Southern Rights Convention.—A meeting 


of Southern Rights politicians, under the above 
title, took place at Montgomery, Alabama, March 
4th. We insert a portion of their resolutions : 


13. Resolved, That the general government is a 
confederacy formed by separate, coéqual, sovereign 
States, for certain common objects specified in the 
compact, and its original character can be main- 
tained only by its being so administered as to vin- 
dicate vo defend alike the distinctive interests of 
all the parties. 


14. Resolved, further, That we cherish the 
reserved State rights of self-government in matters 
of internal policy, and the right of secession for its 
infraction, as the great ark of Southern safety, to 
flee to when the deluge of fanaticism and central- 
ization threatens to overwhelm us and reduce all 
colors and races among us to the level of a com- 
mon degradation. 

15. Resolved, That, believing both the old 
national parties are sensitive to the majority senti- 
ment, and therefore, in effect, antagonistic to our 
sectional interests, we will preserve our separate 
organization, and coalesce with neither, but shall 
leave ourselves free to oppose both, or codperate, 
from time to time, with either, according as their 
doc‘rines may more or less coincide with our own. 

16. Resolved, That the people of this and of all 
the Southern States having decided against the 
policy of secession on account of the passage of 
the Compromise measures, the Southern Rights 
party of Alabama declines to urge that issue ; its 
aim is to watch the future. 
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17. Resolved, That we repudiate the idea of 
intervening in European affairs, as repugnant to 
conservative policy, impracticable, dangerous to 
the Confederacy, and fatal to the reserved rights of 
the States and liberties of the people. 


18. Resolved, That, for a more perfect organiza- 
tion, and to consider our course in the coming 
presidential election, it is hereby recommended 
that a convention of the Southern Rights party of 
this State assemble at this place at such time as 
the central committee hereinafter named shall 
designate. 

19. Resolved, That, in order to organize a South- 
ern Rights party throughout all the Southern States 
opposed to national organizations, we suggest to 
our sister Southern States the propriety of holding 
a convention of such party, at such time and place 
as may be mutually agreed upon, with the view to 
codperate in the presidential election and in such 
other measures as may be important. 

20. Resolved, That it is expedient to raise a 
permanent central committee, whose duty it shall 
be to correspond with Southern Rights men 
throughout this and other Southern States in re- 
lation to all party movements, and to provide for the 
assembling of the preg ara conventions, 
and to give notice of their time and place of meeting. 


The reader will observe that the convention 
a, ge a distinct organization from either the 
Vhig or the Democratic party, reserving to its 
united members a certain balance of power, by 
which the scale of national politics may at any 
time be turned as Southern interests shall dictate. 

We cannot think that this organization will ever 
be effected, and our hopes side very strongly with 
our opinions. Its necessity does not follow as a 
necessary conclusion from the premises on which 
the convention has based it. No sound politician, 
North or South, denies for a moment*that doctrine 
of State rights upon which the convention so 
warmly insists. But State rights are the property 
of all States alike, and are as necessary to the 
safety and the prosperity of one member or one 
portion of the Union as another. 

While, therefore, the rights of separate States 
are freely admitted, the duties which they owe to 
the national government of which each 1s a com- 
ponent part, are to be first considered on every 
oceasion of political agitation or division. The 
good of the whole must be placed before the good 
of a part. And as harmony has hitherto been 
maintained upon this principle, and as the necessity 
for abiding by it becomes more and more apparent 
every day, all references and allusions to State 
rights without the express recognition of State 
duties, must be decided to be of injurious ten- 
dency. 

The vitality of the movement indicated by this 
convention is more than questionable. Setting 
aside the proposed organization, which we have 
already declared impracticable, the spirit by which 
the idea was originated cannot hope for a long 
existence. Its existence is unnecessary. There is 
nothing for it to fight against. The enemies of 
disunion, of violation of State rights, aud of sec- 
tional agitation in every shape, are not confined by 
any territorial limits; and im whatever quarter of 
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the United States they are found, their influence 
is sufficient to keep down those movements of fac- 
tion which the citizen of Maine or of Illinois has 
fully as much cause to fear as the citizen of Ala- 
bama. 





The Japanese Expedition—Such is the title of 
an imagined crusade against the most exclusive, 
and at the same time one of the most populous 
nations of the world. Various apocryphal stories 
have been set on foot about this expedition. It 
has been asserted by some journals that a large 
armament is in course of preparation to sail to 
the Japan Islands, and, by the authority of the 
United States, to commence a warfare, similar to 
that attempted by the fillibusters upon Cuba. 
Such reports proceed only from the opposition 
— Others imagine that an expedition is to be 

tted out without any particular and definite aim, 

besides a general display of our naval force before 
the eyes of the wondering Japanese. We have 
heard from some, who were in advance of the 
times, that the whole fleet had already sailed, and 
that the instructions givea their commander were 
of the most warlike character. It is a little curi- 
ous that there should be so much uncertainty about 
this contemplated cruise of a portion of the Ameri- 
can navy to Japan. 

We state the facts: The East India Squadron 
is to be renewed, and perhaps to be somewhat 
augmented in force. It will consist of seven ves- 
sels, including a store-ship, four of them being 
steamers. Part of the squadron sailed nearly a 
year ago. Besides the general objects of guar- 
dianship over our commerce and interests, Com. 
Perry will doubtless be instructed to make ar- 
rangements for the extension of commercial inter- 
course with Japan, and for the better protection of 
the lives of shipwrecked American sailors on that 
coast, who have, in many instances, been barbar- 
ously treated. It is not improbable that recla- 
mations may be made for injuries and losses sus- 
tained by citizens of the United States. Japan 
has no existing treaty with any government except 
that of Holland; and the rumor which has been 
circulated at home and abroad, of an intention on 
the part of the United States to enforce conditions 
with military power, which will undoubtedly reach 
Japan before the commanding officer of the squad- 
ron can arrive there, and of course be greatly 
exaggerated, may operate prejudicially to the wise 
purposes of the efficient head of the Navy De- 
partment. Commodore Perry will proceed to this 
destination as soon as the Mississippi steamer can 
be prepared for sea, which will probably be some 
time during the month of April. 

We cannot commend too strongly the course of 
the administration in thus sending out Commodore 
Perry with an efficient force. The cruelty which 
the Japanese have shown the shipwrecked sailors 
of all nations has been too long overlooked. Their 
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stubborn isolation is perhaps no crime, but the 
sooner it is broken in upon, the better for Japan 
and for the world. The exclusion of vessels from 
the Japanese ports in times of storm, and in the 
rigorous season of winter, demands redress, and 
must be changed to a more open hospitality. It 
is not expected that war with Japan will be com- 
menced until all other measures are tried, and, 
under the wise guidance of so experienced a man 
as Commodore Perry, this final result of diplomacy 
is hardly to be feared. 

The following is a list of vessels composing the 
squadron ordered to the East Indies: The steamer 
Mississippi, Commodore Perry, commander of the 
squadron; steam-frigate Susquehanna, commander 
Sidney Smith Lee; sloop-of-war St. Mary, Com- 
mander Magruder ; sloop-of-war Plymouth, Cap- 
tain John Kelly; sloop-of-war Saratoga, Com- 
mander Wm. S. Walker; brig Perry, Lieut. Fair- 
fax; store-ship Supply, Lieut. St. Clair. 

The Susquehanna, Plymouth, and Saratoga, are 
already on the Pacific coast, awaiting the arrival 
of the remainder of the squadron. The St. Mary 
is now on the way to Japan, having on board the 
Japanese sailors, and on reaching Japan will await 
the arrival of the squadron. The residue of the 
squadron will probably get under weigh in the 
course of April. 

We hope soon to lay before our readers an ac- 
count of Japan, as complete as can be gathered 
from our present knowledge of that country. 





Kossuth and Mr. Clay.—The real friends of 
Kossuth, those who have uniformly wished him 
well in his attempts to arouse sympathy for Hun- 
gary, and have as constantly refused to counte- 
nance his doctrines of intervention on the part of 
the United States with European politics, will 
have their faith in his sincerity and sobriety very 
much shaken by what he has lately put forward 
with reference to his interview with ar. Clay. In 
a speech delivered before a Louisville association, 
Kossuth declared himself “ provoked by the un- 
looked-for publicity” given to the proceedings that 
took place at the interview between Mr. Clay and 
himself; to his own remarks, and to the non- 
intervention arguments of Mr. Clay. From the 
various reports of the speech, it is undeniable that 
the language of the Hungarian was neither com- 
plimentary nor deferential to that gr-:t states- 
man, whose counsels have aided to guide our home 
and foreign policy during a long life of the most 
laborious and patriotic service. 

In adopting this course, Kossuth has not strength- 
ened himself. If we mistake not, he has given the 
severest blows to intervention which it has yet re- 
ceived, by this, and a former speech, in which he 
attempted to represent the policy of Washington as 
antiquated and unserviceable for present exigen- 
ces. 
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The Crown Diamonds: a Lyric Opera. 
Avser. New-York: Schuberth & Co. 


In surveying the operatic favorites of the French 
stage, it is a most refreshing relief to turn from 
the thunders of Robert le Diable to the light and 
playful melodies of La Fille du Regiment and the 
“Crown Diamonds.” Whatever of strained and 
unnatural melo-dramatic effect there may be in 
the tragedies; and especially the tragic—operas 
of the French, their lighter operatic compositions 
are unequaled for true displays of nature, and for 
mirthful delineations of humor, And although 
that nature which the French genius delights to 
represent is a very conventional nature, very 
elaborately garnished, and very daintily accom- 
modated to prevalent tastes; and although the 
French humor is of a sort that mystifies an Eng- 
lishman by its rapidity, and an American by its 
subtlety; still, as expressed by the masters of 
French composition, the nature and the humor that 
one meets with on the French stage are most 
worthy of diligent observation, and will be found 
rich in materials for delightful enjoyment. 

It is only within a few years that we have heard 
operatic music well sung in this country, and only 
within a few months that we have heard French 
operas sung at all. We remember, when Palmo 
started his little opera in New-York, what diffi- 
culties he was forced to contend with; how he 
struggled against popular disappreciation; and 
appealed to lovers of music in behalf of an enter- 
prise which he rightly thought was the commence- 
ment of a musical era in America; and finally, 
how he and his company went down together. 
Maretzek’s half-triumphant, half-unfortunate, but 
not yet finished career, is familiar to all of us. 
People who talk about music at all, have indulged 
in liberal prophecies and expanded reminiscences, 
in which they have alternately foreboded disaster 
to the opera in America from the failures of Fry 
and Sanquirico, the often-recurring thin houses at 
Astor Place, and the amusement-shunning charac- 
ter of the Americans; and have foretold success from 
the manifestations at Castle Garden; the brilliant 
and profitable episodes of the New-York opera at 
Philadelphia, Boston, and New-Orleans; the indu- 
bitable triumphs of the Artist’s Union with fifty- 
cent seats at Niblo’s; and the crowded houses 
drawn through recurring nights by Salviand Parodi, 
even under the disadvantages of high prices, and 
those obligations of costume at which the bulk of 
those who attend the opera are so strongly inclined 
to rebel. 

French opera, as we remarked above, is a recent 
event in our music; but we are certain we shall 
hear much more of it than we have already been 
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fortunate enough to hear. Robert le Diable 
has been the best card hitherto worked by any 
musical manager in America, always excepting 
the concerts of Jenny Lind. It crowded Astor 
Place night after night, for weeks at a time; and 
this success was achieved solely by the merits of 
the music and the artists, since the scenic displays 
were much below that perfection which all could 
see they were intended to attain; and since the 
ballet, which the manager persisted in heralding 
by overgrown capitals, and, to say the least, very 
ambiguous phrases, was a decided obstacle to a 
favorable reception of the opera. And the “ Crown 
Diamonds,” as performed at Niblo’s, with Madame 
Thillon at the head of the company, has proved to 
be one of the most fortunate musical experiments 
on record, 

It seems to be agreed on all hands that Italian 
and French opera will be munificently supported 
in this country, if artists are good and if prices are 
low. Astor Place, with Robert le Diable for the 
opera, Salvi, Marini, and Steffanone for the singers, 
and fifty cents for the price of admission, has abund- 
antly shown this; and it had been proved before 
by the Bosio troupe at Niblo’s, in “Don Giovanni,” 
the “ Puritans,” and “Somnambula,” and by Ma- 
dame Thillon and her company in the “Crown 
Diamonds.” But there is much to be said on this 
subject, and we hope soon to recur to it in a more 
extended and more prominent article. 


A Dictionary of the English Language. By Noau 
Wesster. Springfield: G. & C. Merriam. 1852. 


A Handbook of the English Language. By F.G. 
Latuam. New-York: D. Appleton & Co, 1852. 


The labors of philologists are of necessity con- 
stantly on the increase as languages are multiplied, 
and as the vocabularies of different nations are 
altered or enlarged. Into what masses of philolo- 
gical investigation and conjecture our descendants 
of the twentieth generation may be plunged, and 
to what conclusions they may arrive, it is bewil- 
dering to contemplate. 

Much doubt will be spared the laborious investi- 
gators of after-time, however, by that unequaled 
philological standard which we ss in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. If it is invaluable as a reference 
at the present day, it will not have lost its author- 
ity at any future time. And from its universal 
dissemination over the world, wherever the om? 
lish language is known, it will go very far towards 
preserving in all its purity that wonderful tongue, 
which seems destined, if not to absorb, at least 
to overshadow all others. 
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There is something sublime in the idea of a lan- 
guage thus diffusing itself over different nations, 
and, at the same time, maintained in its regularity 
and consistency by an authoritative and recognized 
system of rules. There is all the more sublimity 
when this progress is effected by peaceful mea- 
sures, and accompanied by a spirit of good will 
to all men. Whatever of glory there may be 
in conquest, and whatever influence may be given 
to the English language when disseminated by 
such means, the true triumphs of our mother- 
tongue are to be found in the advantages which 
its peaceful dissemination every where @rries 
with it. 

We conceive that all works designed to simplify 
and to extend the English language may be re- 
garded as positive moral teachers ; and none more 
so than that high philological standard of which 
we have been speaking. We find this standard in 
extensive use in the East Indies, in China, in Cey- 
lon, and in those various countries which seem to 
be emerging from barbarism to the light of civili- 
zation and Christianity. Wherever foreign lexi- 
cons of the’English language are being prepared, 
this standard is put into requisition. 

Such a result could hardly have been foreseen, 
and shows most conclusively that the merits and 
the fidelity of the work will insure for it no less 
of enduring reputation than of present popularity. 


The Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Being the Results 
of a Survey for a Railroad to connect the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, made by the Scientific 
Commission under the direction of Major J. G. 
Barnard, U. S. Eugineer. With a Résumé of 
the Geology, Climate, Local Geography, Pro- 
ductive Industry, Fauna and Flora of that Re- 
gion. Illustrated with numerous maps and 
engravings, By J.G. Wituiams, Principal As- 
sisant Engineer. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The interest attached to the several projects for 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, either 
by railroad or canal, is so intense at the present 
time, that it is only necessary for us to call atten- 
tion to this important contribution, scientific and 
graphic, to our knowledge of the region. The 
work is issued in the most admirable manner; 
giving elaborately and minutely the maps and 
surveys which have been made in reference to the 
preposed railway, with estimates of the cost of the 
works, and all information necessary to a complete 
understanding of the project and its probable 
value. It is to be hoped that the difficulties 
thrown by the Mexican government in the way of 
the prosecution of a work begun with such enter- 
prise as is here exhibited, will be speedily re- 
moved. 





Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Arsene Houssaye. New-York: Redfield, Clin- 
on Hall. London: Bentley. 


Had Houssaye entitled his book “French Men 
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have described it more accurately. But, like a 
true Frenchman, he regards Paris as France, and 
France as the world. Indeed, we do not know but 
that, in the eighteenth century, France was the 
“ world,” that, at least, which in theology is techni- 
cally so called. Its manners and morals were 
certainly chiefly thence derived ; and its literature 
and criticism also, in no small degree. For us 
then, also, this brilliant French writer represents 
that remarkable era, in which he says: “ Wit de 
stroyed the heart, reason destroyed poetry.” 

In delineating his portraits, he necessarily de 
picts the loose morals of the age; but he never 
appears to do this with any sympathy for them or 
desire to render them attractive, whilst he dwells 
upon the virtue which crosses the track of his pen 
with a genuine gusto. It is a series of most re- 
markable sketches of character, sparkling with 
wit, and full of the most brilliant thoughts. The 
translation is exceedingly spirited. 


The Book of Ballads, Edited by Bon Guautizr 
A new edition, with several new ballads. New- 
York: Redfield, Clinton Hall. 


With the exception of our own Holmes, the 
author of this book is undoubtedly the wittiest 
poet of the day. His facility of versification is 
wonderful. His parodies of other poets are per- 
fect; and the éone of the ancient ballads seems a 
second nature to him. The Queen’s Visit to France 
is inimitable; but it should have been published 
with the prose that originally accompanied it. 


—_—— 


A Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages, with Vocabulary of Proper Names, 
For the Use of Schools and for General Refer- 
ence. By Gaparet Surenne. Abridged from 
the larger dictionary. 


The New French Manual, and Traveler's Compa- 
nion, Intended as a guide to the tourist and a 
class-book for the student. By the same. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


These books are admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose intended, of very convenient shape and size, 
and excellent paper and type. 


A Reel in a Bottle for Jack in the Doldrums. 
Being the Adventures of Two of the King’s 
Seamen, on a Voyage to the Celestial Country. 
Edited from the Manuscript of an Old Salt. 
By Rev. Heyny T. Curever, New-York: 
Chas. Scribner. 


A glance at this book shows an allegory in the 
John Bunyan form, intended to interest the sailor, 
and lead his mind to the contemplation of 
spiritual things. It is well adapted to its purpose, 
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and is written in a flowing and excellent style. 
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ual of Scientific Discovery; or Year-book 
ee ant Science and Art, for 1852. Edited 
by Davip A. Wetts. Boston: Gould & Lin- 


coln. 


An indispensable work of reference for all who 
would keep “ posted up” on the progress of science, 
wechanicel improvements, and discoveries in the 
domain of nature and of art. 


Mareus Warland; or the Long Moss Spring. A 
Tale of the South. By Carorive Lee Hentz. 
Philadelphia: A. Hunt. 1852. 


—_—- 


Kenneth: A Romance of the Highlands. By G. 
W. M. Reynotps, Esq. H. Long & Brothers. 
1852. 


A Winter in Madeira, and a Summer in Spain 
and Florence. By Hon. Joun A. Dix. 12mo, 
$80 pp. With fine Illustrations. Price $1. 


China and the English. By J. Assorr. Royal 
18mo, 350 pp. Illuminated Title, and tweniy 
fine Engravings. Price 75 cents. New-York: 
William Holdredge, 140 Fulton street. 


The Use of Sunshine. By the authoress of the 
“Maiden Aunt.” New-York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 


1852. 


_—— 


Hood's Own. Selected Papers from the Writings 
of Thomas Hood. No. V. of Putnam's Semi- 
monthly Library. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 
1852. 


Humanity in Miniature. 2 vols. Iximaya, Cen- 
tral America. 


The title of this curious work is somewhat am- 
higuous; and the volumes themselves, although 
“lively oracles,” are none the less “hard to be un- 
derstood.” Their authoress—although the origin- 
ator of the most numerous library of the world, 
and even now producing, it is estimated, as 
many as sixty complete volumes in each sixty 
consecutive seconds of the day—seems to have 
given us the work whose title stands at the head 
of this article, more as a specimen of her powers, 
than as an index of what she is hereafter to do. 
These volumes, it is but fair to say, are of very 
recent origin; and yet, as if to bewilder antiqua- 
ries, they are of the most undoubted black-letter. 

In other words, in the Aztec children, Nature has 
shown us a very curious phenomenon. Whether 
they are, or are not, a freak of that celebrated per- 
sonage ; or, on the other hand, an example of her 
handiwork confined within a narrow range, and 
capable of being indefinitely perpetuated ; no one 
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can survey them without feelings of astonishment 
and of lively interest. It is of very little conse- 
quence from what quarter of the globe they ori- 
ginally came, although we may be pardoned for 
believing that they were — born and brought 
up in that wonderful country, long inhabited by a 
race now extinct, but whose idolatrous genius has 
peopled their land with misshapen statues and 
gigantic temples, the remains of which will survive 
to a very.remote period of future time. Nor is it 
of greater importance that their age should be 
definitely known, and their genealogy distinctly 
traced back through a long series of generations. If 
We are content to regard them precisely as they 
are exhibited to us, unbiased by all previous and 
contradictory reports, we shall find ample room 
for the exercise of our curiosity, and, indeed, of 
our imaginative faculties. 

We may remark, in passing, that any disparaging 
attacks upon the exlubition of these curious chil- 
dren seem to us to be malicious and unfair. The 
only doubt about the matter is concerning the truth 
or falsity of the narrative of their origin, and the 
manner in which they were obtained. About this 
there is unquestionably much room for speculation 
and argument, but we cannot therefore see the 
justice of passing by the real point of certainty ; 


that is, the actual existence of the two diminutive, 
but very palpable facts, themselves; especial 

since the public have never been treated to a simi- 
lar sight, and since candid spectators uniformly 
and unhesitatingly declare that their highest con- 
ceptions of them as curiosities are altogether ex- 


ceeded by the reality itself. 

The city of Iximaya, in which they are said to 
have originated, is one of those spots which lie 
hard upon the confines separating fable from cer- 
tainty. While many intelligent travelers in Cen- 
tral America have never heard of it, others have 
mentioned its existence as beyond doubt. Among 
the latter is Stephens, who was informed by the 
Padre of Santa Cruz del Quiche that in his youth 
he had with much difficulty climbed to the naked 
summit of the Sierra of the Cordilleras, from which 
it was distinctly visible. The effect of this posi- 
tive information is thus expressed by the distin- 
guished traveler himself: 


“The interest awakened in us was the most 
thrilling I ever experienced. One look at that 
city was worth ten years of an every-day life. If 
he is right, a place is left where Indians and a 
city exist, as Cortez and Alvarado found them. 
There are living men who can solve the mystery 
that hangs over the ruined cities of America ; who 
can, perhaps, go to Copan, and read the inscrip- 
tions on its monuments. No subject more attract- 
ive and exciting presents itself to any mind; and 
the deep impression on my own mind will never 
be effaced.” 


For ourselves, we should like to witness a 
thorough investigation into the history and the 
hysical and mental constitution of these curious 
ittle beings; not so much for any positive advan- 
tage which might ensue to cheunssives or to those 
who are concerned in exhibiting them, as for a 
regard to ethnological science. If philosophers 
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find it worth while to devote days to the study of| of creatures so undoubtedly singular and rare as 
the malformation of a muscle, or the abnormal con-| these pigmy children. We look some day for a 
dition of a vein, it surely would not be unreason- | statement concerning them which, on one side or 
able to inquire into the history and the physiology } the other, shall be beyond doubt or cavil. 
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